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A BUSINESS PHILANTHROPIST 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar 
with the efforts of lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, intensified in recent months, to increase the dis- 
tribution of their respective products through sys- 
tematic, intelligent publicity, with present apparent 
and prospectively greater direct and gratifying re- 
sults. These efforts have been characterized by an 
honesty of purpose and a frankness in the attitude of 
the associations toward the trade and 
consumers that have been appreciable 
factors in the outcome, and they in- 
clude, purposely or unconsciously, an 
educative element that disposes of ad- 
verse influences and stimulates a health- 
ful, growing public confidence. Among 
the manufacturing organizations that 
have made constant and effective ef- 
forts in this direction is the Southern Pine 
Association. For much of its success in 
this line credit is due to its grading com- 
mittee; specifically (and without detract- 
ing from the efforts of others) to the 
chairman of that committee, William 
James Haynen, jr., of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

That the effective handling of a 
grading committee of a lumber manu- 
facturers’ association necessitates a 
comprehensive knowledge of detail and 
habits of precision is self evident. Mr. 
Haynen’s earlier training was a kind 
that grounded him thoroughly in both. 
For fifteen years he was a master me- 
chanic, and a good one, with a wide 
experience on both sides of the northern 
international border line. For Mr. 
Haynen is a Canadian by birth. He 
was born in Montreal, P. Q., March 14, 
1869, the son of William J. Haynen, sr., 
now of Winnipeg, Man., to which city 
the family, consisting of the parents, 
four sons and two daughters, moved in 
1883. Of the Haynen family of children 
William J., jr., was the second eldest. 

When the younger William J. Hay- 
nen was 14 years of age he entered the 
employ of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
Way as an apprentice in its Winnipeg 
machine shops. From the start he fa- 
miliarized himself in a practical way 
With machine construction and opera- 
tion. In two years he was pronounced 
an expert machinist, and he was then 
transterred to the work of engine fit- 


ting, which he mastered so well that 
When came a eall to the Winnipeg shops 
for \elp on the large locomotives on 
the anadian Pacifice’s mountain division young 


was quickly chosen out of many to fill the need. 
or troubles on the Canadian Pacific later gave 
M.. ‘‘aynen some. enforced idleness and he journeyed 
to United States, securing a position in railroad 
sh’. at Williams, Ariz. The great railroad strike of 
the vatter part of the ’80s of the last century again 
dey ved him of a position, and he returned to Win- 
pi *, but after a short interval of rest he went to 
Chics go, where he was promptly made master mechanic 
for Illinois Central Railroad, with headquarters at 
“on, I. Later he was appointed to a similar po- 
with the Missouri Pacific, locating at St. Louis, 
vhere he remained two years. Then he joined 


Hi: 


sit? 
M 
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Rail 


vad, and from that position he went south, be- 
com 


3 master mechanic of the Mississippi Central 
“toad March 18, 1907. June 1, 1908, he was ap- 
‘d master mechanic of the Gulf & Ship Island 

‘road, loeating at the Gulfport (Miss.) headquarters. 


WILLIAM JAMES 


: echanical force of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


In the fall of 1908 Mr. Haynen went to Hattiesburg 
and became assistant manager of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing enterprises of the South. From this posi- 
tion he was promoted, in September, 1912, to the 
office of general manager of the Newman company 
and was given general supervision of its plants at 
Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss. His attention to his 
new duties was characterized by the same thorough- 
ness and mastery of detail that made him a reecog- 





nized expert master mechanic. He learned lumber 
and lumber manufacturing in practically every branch, 
incidentally and necessarily acquiring an exhaustive 
familiarity with lumber grades that is possessed by 
few and that made his appointment to the chairman- 
ship of the Southern Pine Association’s grading com- 
mittee a wise and almost inevitable association action. 

The activities of the grading committee of the 
Southern Pine Association have extended a little be- 
yond a year. Through this committee has been brought 
about a system of inspection at association mills 
whose tendency is to make the output of all the plants 
uniform in grade and quality. The committee has 
codperated with the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., in working out a density rule for grad- 
ing pine timbers that has been approved and adopted 
by the Illinois Society of Architects and has had the 
approval of numerous architects and railroad engineers 
throughout the country. This committee has worked 


HAYNEN, JR., OF HATTIESBURG, MISS.; 
Chairman of the Grading Committee of the Southern Pine Association 


in conjunction with representative retail lumbermen 
and retail lumber dealers’ organizations for the pur- 
pose of formulating a plan by which the products of 
the Southern Pine Association’s mills will more nearly 
meet the needs of retail lumbermen in all sections of 
the country. 

Compared with what reasonably may be expected 
of the outcome of these efforts, they are hardly yet a 
beginning. The character of their influence and its 
extent in all branches of the lumber industry are in- 
estimable. 
have 


Such of them as already 
reached a have 
been welcomed gladly by the interests 
affected. The density rule has been ac- 
cepted by manufacturers, buyers and 
consumers as an established basis for 
certainty and integrity of grades and 
has minimized uncertainty and friction 
in the use of pine timbers by architects 
and builders and especially by the con- 
struction departments of railroads. As 
a dependable basis for purchasing and 
utilizing southern yellow pine it has the 
thorough endorsement of national or- 
ganizations that have an important in- 
fluence upon the distribution of the 
output of the southern plants. 

The codperation along practical lines 
of the grading committee of the South- 
ern Pine Association with the retail 
trade has insured most beneficial results 
of its activities—results that promise to 
continue and to increase in extent and in- 
fluence extraordinarily. The associa- 
tion at considerable expense and under 
the direct guidance of the grading com- 
mittee and in direct, personal codpera- 
tion with representative lumbermen has 
instituted and is bringing to 
definite conclusions plans that will re- 
move any previously existing grounds 
for misunderstanding or friction be- 
tween the manufacturing and consum- 
ing branches of the trade and that 
tend to put both upon a more har- 
monious and profitable basis. 

As before stated, the labors of the 
association’s grading committee are 
presumably but a beginning. It has 
initiated work for the reform of past 
and present inharmonious conditions 
and, judging from its record and its 
personnel, this is but a start to a reali- 
zation of the aims already sought and a 
beginning of more yet unannounced. 
The grading .committee is composed of 
eminently practical lumbermen, such as 
W. T. Murray, of Fordyce, Ark.; M. B. 
Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo.; J. S. Foley, of Kentwood, 
La.; Ray Wiess, of Chicago; C. F. Thompson, of Quit- 
man, Miss.; O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark., all of whom 
have shared in the work of the committee and may be 
trusted to get further results of business healthfulness. 

The results ofthe grading committee’s efforts are 
potential far beyond the confines of the Southern Pine 
Association’s jurisdiction; they touch upon and affect 
the manufacturing and merchandizing of lumber through- 
out the country generally. Some of these aims other 
lumbermen’s associations have sought to put into effect 
concurrently with the action of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s grading committee or perhaps prior to it; but 
some of them were inspired by that committee, and its 
services to the industry in this connection should be 
recognized. In all the practical work of the Southern 
Pine Association’s grading committee Chairman Haynen 
has taken an active part; some of it has been of his 
conception. To that extent—and the influence of it is 
inealeulable—he is a business philanthropist. 
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Winning New Trade 


is one of the problems every dealer must 
solve—as well as holding old trade. Both are 
being accomplished, on merit alone, by deal- 
ers who handle 


Weed Wedge 


Dowel Doors 


( Evans’ Patent ) 






























































They are made from thoroughly seasoned lumber— __ the only doors on the market having the Weed Wedge 
the best California White Pine, which possesses a soft- Dowel (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel renders 
ness of fibre and brightness of color that appeals to separation at the joints impossible. Many lumber deal- 
critical home builders. ers say these doors sell themselves. They’ll do the 

But they are more than just beautiful doors—they are same for you and win a lot of new customers too. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 








Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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| SERVICE INTEGRITY |] 
|} QUALITY DEPENDABILITY | 


| | Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 

Oe has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 

<=) From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
| Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 








|| WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Southern Pine Unaffected After a 


Century’s Submergence 


In view of the extensive pro and con discussion of 
recent months of the relation between the resinous con- 
tent of longleaf southern yellow pine and its durability 
the following article, appearing under the head ‘‘ Wooden 
Pipe a Century in the Ground’’ in the April issue of 
A merican Forestry, is apt to be of interest to producers 
ot that wood: 

‘Some exceedingly interesting specimens of wood that 
have stood the test of time have come to light in Phila- 
delphia recently in the work of relocating sewers in prepa- 
ration for the new subway system. At the southwest 
corner of Washington Square a section of wooden pipe 
in excellent condition was chopped out where it crossed a 
trench that was being dug. It was about four feet from 
the surface of the ground to the center of the pipe. The 
wood was positively identified as Pinus rigida, or pitch 
pine. This tree grew to good proportions about here in 
the early days. 

_‘ From 1790 to 1795 Philadelphia was scourged several 
times with epidemics of yellow fever, and the water 
supply was blamed. A ‘Watering Committee’ accepted 
the plan of Benjamin Henry Latrobe; the entire system 
was of wooden pipes, as no others were known then. The 
total of wooden pipe in use by the city at any one time 


Seems to have been forty-five and a half miles, and it 
Was not until 1817 that the first cast iron pipe was used. 
‘he specimens now being taken out were in the plans of 
~ first system and were undoubtedly laid in the years 
1799 to 1801. While the color has been changed slightly 

ar through the log and the odor has been affected the 
Wood still retains a resinous aroma and is firm in tex- 


cle 


ture. The logs used were of a size suitable to the size 
of bore, which varied from 3 to 6 inches. The specimen 
photographed had a 4-inch bore and the log was about 14 
inches in diameter when taken up.’’ 

Perhaps the ‘‘resinous aroma’’ here referred to has 
nothing to do with the long life of this specimen, but it 
is an interesting fact that in this, as in many other cases 
of record, a specimen of southern pine that has shown 
pronounced durability under exposure to adverse condi- 
tions is one of the resinous varieties. Possibly it is a 
coincidence. 





Manufacturers Show Increased _ Inter- 
est in Definite Cost Finding 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, which em- 
braces in its membership a large percentage of the most 
representative manufacturing interests of the State, last 
week launched a new organization known as the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Costs Association, the objects of which, 
it is announced, will be: 

To impress upon every manufacturer the importance of 
a thorough understanding of the details of costs of pro- 
duction. 

To codperate with the Federal Trade Commission. 

To hold regular meetings for the interchange of views 
on cost problems. 

To effect plant economies. 

The lumber industry was represented in the organiza- 
tion meeting and is represented on the committee which 
is to form the permanent organization by Herman H. 
Hettler, of Chicago. ; 

The formation of this organization is the direct out- 
growth of the efforts of Vice Chairman Edward N. Hur- 
ley, of the Federal Trade Commission, a former president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and an en- 
thusiastic believer in the theory that a knowledge of 
manufacturing costs is the first essential of successful 
business. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published a number 
of Mr. Hurley’s utterances with regard to the plans of 
the Federal Trade Commission to bring about a better 
understanding of cost accounting methods and greater 
uniformity in their application. The organization of this 
new Illinois association is a very clear indication that Mr. 
Hurley’s work is bearing fruit and that all classes of 
manufacturers are becoming genuinely interested in cost 
finding methods as a basis on which to build more profit- 
able business. 





Ir 1s stated that a furniture factory in Germany is 
manufacturing shoe soles of wood veneer glued with 
waterproof glue. 


A PORTABLE sawmill was being operated in New Eng- 
land at a distance of about two miles from the nearest 
county highway. To span this gap a tramroad was laid 
of 4x4 inch maple rails laid upon ties secured in the 
woods, and a second-hand 35 h. p. automobile was pro- 
vided with flange wheel rims to draw a trailer upon 
which the lumber and ties were loaded. The maximum 
grade on the line was about 7 percent, and the automobile 
outfit accomplished the work of three 2-horse teams, 
according to the Engineering Record. 


THIS WEEK’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
contains on pages 36, 37 and 38 very interesting statis- 
tics compiled by James E. Long, of Eau Claire, Wis., cov- 
ering the exports of American lumber from the United 
States to South America, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the cen- 
tral American States and the West Indies, the exports of 
sawmill and woodworking machinery from the United 
States to the same countries, both for the years 1912, 
1913 and 1914, and a tabulation of imports of logs and 
lumber from various countries to the United States dur- 
ing 1913 and 1914; also a tabulation of the exports of 
American lumber to all countries for eleven months of 
1915. Mr. Long has taken the statistical reports of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and tabu- 
lated this material in such shape that it is readily 
available to the busy lumberman who is. interested in 
keeping informed as to the export and import movement 
affecting the American lumber ‘trade. 


A Phase of Reforestation Arouses a 
Militant Spirit 

Pacific coast lumbermen have read with much interest 
the reasons advanced by the forestry committee of the 
National Conservation Congress in its report to that 
body urging the cultivation of forests by Government aid. 
This committee states that many sections of the country, 
once heavily timbered, face a shortage of local timber 
and are depending upon importations from other States, 
and that in case of an invasion by a foreign nation the 
Pacific coast might be cut off from the rest of the coun- 
try and the bulk of the nation’s timber resources would 
then become inaccessible to the great consuming region 
east of the Rocky Mountains, unless the timber regions 
elsewhere in the country were built up and placed on a 
permanent basis. 

The lumbermen of the Pacific coast appreciate the com- 
pliment paid to the timber of that section and realize 
that the nation’s future depends upon it, but they do not 
like the apparent ease with which the forestry committee 
of the National Conservation Congress turns them over 
to the tender mercies of a foreign foe, believing that a 
first class navy, built up of splendid fighting ships, 
located on the Pacific coast to keep the foreign foe away, 
would be a much better insurance measure for the na- 
tion’s future timber supply than the starting of slow 
growing forests in other parts of the country. Reforesta- 
tion is all right, yet in this instance west Coast lumber- 
men believe that battleships would serve the purpose 
much better. 





Increasing the Use of Structural Lum- 
ber and Timbers 


If manufacturers of structural lumber will follow 
closely the series of articles describing and defining 
standard mill construction the second installment of 
which appears on pages 34B and 34C in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN they will acquire an appreciation 
of the means and manner of using structurai lumber 
and timbers that will be very helpful in manufacturing 
such material to meet the requirements of architects 
and builders. 

The time is undoubtedly ripe for a general revival of 
this class of construction in the United States, and its 
more general adoption is apt to mean very materially 
increased sales of structural material provided pro- 
ducers make a conscientious effort to provide such ma- 
terial as is suited to the purpose. 

The idea seems to have gained credence in some quar- 
ters that standard mill construction calls exclusively for 
the higher grades of structural material, which is by 
no means the fact, and in many instances it is possible 
to use with economy and satisfaction the lower grades 
of southern yellow pine, Douglas fir and other structural 
woods in buildings of this class. Everyone knows, of 
course, that it is not possible to bring about a material 
increase in the percentage of high grade lumber pro- 
duced and that in normal times the export trade con- 
sumes a very considerable proportion of the amount of 
the higher grade material available. 

But it should be understood that in many standard 
mill buildings lumber and timbers of ordinary quality 
are to be preferred. The difficulty has been found in 
the fact that when a building of unusual occupancy or 
involving special hazards is to be constructed the archi- 
tect and builder have known of no way of securing the 
better grades of material required for such special 
uses. This is a condition that has been very consider- 
ably remedied by the new grading rules for southern 
pine and doubtless will be covered in due time by new 
grading rules for Douglas fir and by provision for 
branding both woods so that the buyer will know what 
he is getting. 

Meanwhile, however, the manufacturer of structural 
material will serve his own interest by getting acquainted 
with the way in which it is used. The series by Mr. 
Lindstrom is decidedly practical and should be of serv- 
ice to every millman who is undertaking to manufacture 
and sell the classes of material that enter into standard 
mill construction. 
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Putting the Government Into the Mail 


Order Business 


Every retail lumberman should ask his representative 
in Congress for a copy of Senate document No. 240, en- 
titled ‘‘ Direct Dealing Between Producer and Consumer’’ 
and further described as ‘‘An Outline of a Plan for 
Direct Dealing Between Producer and Consumer Through 
the Parcel Post Service Employing Mail Order Methods, 
by David Lubin.’’ 

Mr. Lubin, who was American delegate to the Interna- 
tion Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and Clarence J. 
Owens, managing director of the Southern Commercial 
Congress, seem to be the sponsors for this plan for put- 
ting the Government into the mail order business and 
charging it with the distribution of the farm products 
of the country direct to the consumer. 

The document includes the report of a conference ‘‘on 
a plan for the extensive upbuilding of direct dealing be- 
tween producers and consumers’’ which was held at 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1915. At this con- 
ference Mr. Lubin presented his proposed plan. The 
others present at the conference were Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida; Mr. Ryan, superintendent of the 
division of city delivery, United States Postofiice Depart- 
ment; Mr. Matthews, superintendent of money orders; 
Mr. Pickett, fourth assistant postmaster general. 

Mr. Lubin described his plan at that time as the for- 
mation of what might be called ‘‘a dry market’’ or an 
‘‘automatic marketing system. ’’ 

The complicated character of the scheme may be gath- 
ered from the following dialog that took place during 
the conference referred to: 

‘*Mr. Ryan—How would you transfer the money from 
the customer to the postoffice and from the postoffice to 
the producer? 

‘*Mr. Lubin—By a simple mode of procedure. The 
customer buys a purchasing book from the postoffice. 
The book resembles the mileage book of the Pennsylvania 
— Company containing printed and perforated 
slips. 

“*The customer desiring to purchase will consult the 
color rack at the postoffice, which designates the product 
desired. Let us say that eggs are wanted. The egg rack 


contains, say, slips from several hundred farmers. The - 


customer prefers to order from ‘No. 40.’ For each dozen 
of eggs wanted a card is removed from the rack, on which 
the clerk designates the identity of the customer. The 
postoffice clerk inserts these cards in an envelope for 
farmer ‘No. 40.’ At the same time the clerk will tear 
out of the purchasing book one or more coupons to cover 
the cost of the eggs. If the total of the purchase is 
more or less than the total of the coupons torn out, the 
difference is ‘punched’ on the debit or the credit side of 
the tornout coupons and in the next coupon in the book. 
The tornout coupons are also enclosed in the envelope for 
farmer ‘No. 40.’ -At ‘closing time’ the clerk seals all 
the envelopes, when they are mailed to their destination. 
On receipt by the farmer of the envelope he puts the torn- 
out coupons aside as money and the return cards are 
fastened to the package all ready for delivery to the 
route mail carrier on its way to the customer. 

“*Mr. Pickett—It strikes me that the plan you are 
speaking of would involve quite a large number of opera- 
tions. 

‘*Mr. Lubin—On the contrary, it involves the least 
number of operations. It takes quite a large number of 
words to explain to those who are not familiar with it. 
A mail order man would understand it instantly. * * * 

‘*Mr. Matthews—On this whole proposition, as I under- 
stand it, there are underlined in a whole matter certain 
fundamental economic principles that Senator Fletcher 
touched upon. I think both of the systems spoken of 
here are a practicable elimination of the middlemar and a 
returning of the old barter-and-sale proposition that ex- 
isted thousands of years ago. Coming down to your card 
proposition of your chickens, eggs etc., you will have this 
proposition for your farmer to face, that during the 
whole time that the cards are in the rack ke must hold 
them for sale until the time comes when he gets an order. 
He must return his chickens, eggs ete. By our present 
method the farmer does not part with the goods until 
the time he receives an order from the customer. Under 
the present system the customer may write direct to the 
farmer, and the postoffice is limited absolutely to trans- 
portation purposes. By your open market theory the 
postoffice must not only act as a transporter but as an 
agent for consumer and farmer. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment immediately enters into the business of a commis- 
sion man, the merchant. That is my opinion. The dif- 
ference is that under the present system the postoffice is 
responsible only for trying to keep the lists showing 
responsible parties only. In your plan the Postoffice De- 
partment acts as a market, and the sale of a card is the 
same as the sale of a chicken. 

‘¢Mr. Lubin—I think the facts in the case would jus- 
tify us in saying that the case is just the reverse of what 
you believe it to be. When the postoffice, under the pres- 
ent system, makes a canvass, brings out a list of what it 
believes to be responsible farmers, and sends these lists 
on to the city people in the hope that they will become 
customers of said responsible farmers, what, we may ask, 
does all this mean? This, that the postoffice is then do- 
ing business of a canvasser, a merchant, a drummer, and 
at the expense of the Government, and all for a selected 
lot of farmers and for a limited class of customers; all 
at the expense of all the people of the United States. 
This is paternalism with a vengeance. Under the pro- 
posed plan all these objections do not appear. In our 
opening discussion we were told that only the so-called 


‘better class of people’—or was it the ‘well-to-do’ ?— 
ordered goods through the parcel post; that the people 
other than these had no money to order goods through 
the mails; that they were obliged to buy their goods of 
the local dealer on credit. I do not think that opinion is 
final. I think that the mass of the people do not order 
because the postoffice system at present is cumbersome and 
unprofitable. The mail order business of the country 
would show that the largest volume of business by mail 
order houses is just from the very people that your 
testimony says do not order through the present post- 
office system. 

‘As to the objection of holding the postoffice respon- 
sible for quality and quantity, this need not be. The 
postoffice can print a notice ‘you are buying at your 
own risk.’ ’’ 

This document also contains the report of proceedings 
at a hearing held in Chicago November 30, 1915, at which 
were present William R. DeField, chairman department of 
efficiency, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago; E. P. 
Marum, representing the same firm; E. Dana Durand, of 
the University of Minnesota, and Mrs. Durand; also the 
proceedings of a hearing held in Chicago December 2 at 
which were present Julius Rosenwald and Albert Loeb, 
president and vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and a number of other officials and department managers 
of that company; also Hon. Gifford Pinchot, and a num- 
ber of representatives of express companies, marketing 
associations ete. A perusal of the proceedings at these 
several hearings clearly indicates the development of a 
very intricate plan for disposing of the farm products of 
the country direct to consumers through the medium of 
the Postoffice Department. 

This subject, of course, is not of direct interest to the 
lumber dealer, since it is not likely that the time will 
come when any of the possible products of the forest will 
be handled through the mails. It is the duty of every re- 
tail lumberman, however, to keep pace with every devel- 
opment in the fight of mailorderism against the normal 
channels of distribution of merchandise. 

It is said that there are one million retailers or more 
in the United States. If such is the case there ought to 
be one million protests against the waste of time and en- 
ergy and print paper involved in the discussion, considera- 
tion and publication of a plan such as that proposed by 
Lubin. It is an effort to extend the infringement of 
Government operation upon private rights and as such 
should be universally condemned. 





Lumber Not Sharing Fully in General 


Price Advance 


The furniture manufacturers in the annual meeting 
of their federation at the Congress Hotel on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week had the walls decorated with 
some exhibits that should give occasion for serious 
thought to lumbermen. They showed the average ad- 
vances in the various items of raw material and sup- 
plies used in furniture manufacture, this advance rang- 
ing from 4 to 4,000 percent, the highest advance being 
on certain dyes and chemicals. At the bottom of one 
of the displays was asked the pertinent question, ‘‘ Are 
you selling furniture at the old price?’’ 

The two facts of significance to the lumber industry 
are these: In the first place, lumber manufacturers 
themselves are participating with the furniture manu- 
facturers in some of the advances that are here listed— 
various materials and supplies of iron and steel or 
other metals, lubricating oils, ete. This was very well 
shown by a bulletin sent out some time ago by Thorpe 
Babeock, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, showing the increased prices that have been 
reached in various items of supplies. According to 
his figures, belting has advanced 20 to 25 percent; nails, 
40 percent; saws, 10 percent; bar iron and mild steel, 
100 percent; common tool steel, 40 percent; high speed 
steel, 400 percent. 

The second significant fact in these figures of the 
furniture men, however, was that the advances shown 
upon the lumber which is one of their raw materials 
were in general much below the general average per- 
centage of advances. Turpentine, a product of the 
forest, has gone up 241% percent, quartered oak only 2% 
percent, figured mahogany veneers have advanced 45 
percent, but No. 1 common quartered oak only 4 percent. 
Mirror plate is 75 percent higher than it was, but No. 1 
common birch had advanced only 714 percent. 

The general average of advance on the various. lumber 
items credited in these tables is in the neighborhood 
of 15 percent. The average adyance on all the raw 
materials of a cheap dresser was shown to have been 
31 to 39 percent. It is generally considered that lumber 
is the principal item of raw material of such an article 
of furniture, but as a matter of fact the greater part 
of the advance in the cost has gone to the benefit of 
other products than lumber. 

There is, of course, an economic reason for this situa- 
tion, lumber being one of those crude raw materials 
whose price does not tend to rapid price changes. It, 
however, must move steadily upward for some time in 
order to place itself on a par with the price advances 
that have already been reached by many other stand- 
ard items of barter and sale, 








Early Renaissance of the Wooden 
Freight Car Is Evident 


In an effort to secure permanence or long life in 
equipment and thus reduce average operating and main- 
tenance cost, even though the initial investment was 
heavier, railroads for several years have been largely 
increasing their investments in steel cars and there 
has been a widespread belief that the day of the 
wooden car had passed. In fact, lumbermen themselves, 
impressed by the growing tendency toward steel car 
construction, had begun to believe that this market 
was closed, in large measure, to their products. 

But time is the test of all things, and time is begin- 
ning to demonstrate the weakness of the belief that a 
steel freight car is longer lived and less expensive to 
maintain than the car made of wood, or at least in the 
construction of which wood largely predominates. 

In this connection a recent statement by a practical 
railroad operator of undisputed ability is of interest. 
Discussing the feasibility and economy of locating 
large car shops at Houston, Tex., because of that city’s 
nearness to a large timber supply, Thornwell Fay, 
assistant to the receivers of the International & Great 
Northern Railway, and in practical charge of the opera- 
tion of that system, said: 

‘*In my opinion it will be a long time before the 
builders of cars cease using lumber in their construc- 
tion. Several years ago it looked as if future railroad 
gondola cars, or coal cars, would be built only of metal. 
The International & Great Northern last summer placed 
an order for 300 cars of this type, and after I had 
made a thorough investigation of the service of metal 
cars it was decided to use wood for all parts of the car 
which come in contact with the load. The wisdom of 
this has been demonstrated by the requests from sey- 
eral of the large roads for plans of the International & 
Great Northern gondola car, because it has been found 
in the last few years that in loading coal, lignite, shell 
and other material containing salt or sulphur the bodies 
of the metal cars have been rusted out to such an 
extent that in many cases they were worn out en- 
tirely.’’ 

This is but one of many things that point with assur- 
ance to the renaissance of the wooden freight car and 
the restoration to the lumber industry of an important 
market for wood, and it is significant, as is also the 
statement of the Southern Railway in a recent report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that the aver- 
age life of a wooden box car on that line is thirty-four 
and one-half years, for which the ease and economy 
with which repairs can be made are in a measure 
responsible. 

With the high price of steel bringing wood under- 
frames into greater use, and time demonstrating that 
steel bodies can not stand the strain of actual service 
that wood can stand, thus disposing of the fallacy that 
a steel car is more economical, the outlook for an 
early return of the large use of wood in freight car con- 
struction is bright. 





Excess of Postbellum Productive Ca- 
pacity Furnishes a Problem 


Preliminary returns published last week by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce indicate that $410,000,000 worth of goods 
was exported from the United States during March. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s announcement, this total exceeds 
the corrected total for February by $7,000,000 ‘‘and is 
more goods than any nation ever exported before in any 
one month. It is $113,000,000 more than the previous 
March and is nearly double the March average for the pre- 
ceding five years.’? 

The month’s export balance was $196,000,000, as 
against $139,000,000 for March, 1915, and $5,000,000 for 
March, 1914. The nine months elapsed in the present fis- 
eal year show a total export balance of $1,491,000,000, 
and the Bureau predicts that the close of the fiscal year 
will show an export balance of two billion dollars. 

These statistics afford a very concise explanation of 
a large share of the prevailing prosperity in the United 
States, and an indication of what might be expected if 
at the end of the European war it might be possible for 
the belligerent nations to resume their normal business. 
That, of course, is an impossibility, but American busi- 
ness should not lose sight of the fact that the extraordi- 
nary export trade of the present day is responsible for 4 
tremendous increase in productive capacity in many in- 
dustries. Most business men know that we had over- 
production in many quarters long before the war began, 
and if, after its cessation, we have a still greater pro- 
ductive capacity and find ourselves unable to retain 4 
very fair share of the present volume of export trade it 
is probable that the United States will find itself in very 
difficult quarters, naturally. The country can prepare 
against such a situation. Whether it is doing so is 2n- 
other matter. 





Various States will receive this year from Forest Serv- 
ice revenues for county, school and road purposes more 
than $850,000, Montana receiving the largest part, Idaho 
second and California third. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


USING A GASOLINE-DRIVEN LOG LOADER 


We are seriously considering the building of a medium- 


priced log loader to be operated by gasoline, provided we 
can determine to our satisfaction that there is a sufficient 
demand for a machine of this sort. We do not care to go 
ahead and spend money for patterns, advertising etc. until 
we haye in some way tested the demand. 


We would like to have this inquiry placed before your 
readers with a special request for communications on the 
subject. What we have in mind is a loader of about 12 
to 15 h.p., to sell at a medium price.—INnquiry No. 78. 


|The above inquiry is somewhat interesting from the 
fact that only a day previous to its receipt a large Wis- 
consin manufacturer was in the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN inquiring where a gasoline driven log loader 
could be obtained. It is also of further interest from 
the fact that the Menominee Indian sawmill operated 
by the Government on the Indian reservation at Neopit, 
Wis., as far back as 1909 was using two medium size 
log loaders driven by gasoline engine, which, if memory 
serves, had been built to the Indians’ own specifications. 
A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited 
this operation in that year and was informed that these 
loaders were doing the work satisfactorily, costing in- 
itially about half of what the cheapest steam log loader 
on the market could have been purchased for, and costing 
much less in operation. . 

The present price of gasoline is, of course, a feature 
to be considered, but, although it is high as compared 
with recent cost, it is at only about the same level that 
it was bringing several years ago. Without looking up 
the price record, the guess is ventured that it cost about 
as much per gallon in 1909 as at the present time. 

Inasmuch as various woodworking industries use gaso- 
line power where other forms of stationary power such 
as electricity and steam are available, it would seem that 
gasoline should be favorably considered for a ‘portable 
operation such as that of the log loader on account of 
the easy portability of this form of power plant.— 
EDITOR. | 








ANOTHER CHAIN SAW LOG CUTTING MACHINE 


There was a device for cross-cutting logs with an endless 
chain saw exhibited on Market Street, San Francisco, eight 
or nine years ago and we think it was given a try-out at that 
time in Humboldt County, but for some reason it never made 
any headway among the lumbermen, and we have heard 
nothing about it of late. 

It was the general opinion here in the city that it was 
largely a stock selling scheme, as the promoters devoted all 
their time to that end while it was being demonstrated here. 


{The above letter has been received from a western 
machinery house in reply to an inquiry recently published 
in this department. If any reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows of a log or tree sawing device using 
a chain cutter at the present time information from him 
will be appreciated.—Eprvor. ] 





A FLOATER FOR RAISING DEAD HEADS 


It may be of interest to the party who sent in Inquiry 
No. 68, published in a recent issue of your paper, to know 
of a method of handling sunken and dead-head logs that 
was used in clearing up parts of the Wisconsin River. 

“Iloaters,” four inches in diameter and six feet long, 
were made of galvanized iron. A ‘dog’ was attached to 
each end by a short chain, logs were raised by means of a 
pike pole, or of a grab-hook, and one of these floaters was 
attached to the log by means of the dogs. The logs were 
then allowed to float down to a landing, where they were 
=" out, loaded on to logging cars, and hauled to the 
miils. 

This floater, I believe, was patented by a Mr. Boll, until 
recently a resident of Merrill, Wis. If your inquirer is in- 
terested he can probably get more information of Mr. 
ee address by writing to the postmaster at 
Merrill, 

!he experience of lumbermen in that territory who put 
dead-head logs into roll-ways to dry out, and then roll back 
into the river, to run them to-the mill, was that a very 
heavy percentage of the logs again sank, even after they 
had been on the bank for a period of two years.—W. G. 
ADAMS, Weed, Cal. 

iThe above communication is of interest as describing 
a method of handling dead-head logs that has not previ- 
ously been published in connection with the recent in- 
quires upon this subject, and probably some Wisconsin 


reader of the paper can furnish Mr. Boll’s present ad- 
dress.—Ep1Tor. ] 





NEW LUMBER CAMP SONGS SENT IN 


rm jeing interested in the suggestion that a collection should 
: m nde of the old time favorite songs of the lumberjacks, 
um sending you two of the shanty-boys’ favorites.—J. C. 
LEBrEav, Rochelle, La, 
VT» 
as LeBeau encloses a couple of characteristic songs 
seh he has very carefully copied out, probably from 
Meniory. The first is as follows: 


“The Jam on Gerish Rocks and the Hero, Young Monroe” 


Come all ye brave young shanty boys 
: Wherever that Gon te, vt ag 
I’d have you pay attention 
And listen unto me, 
Concerning a young shanty-boy 
.,50 manful and so brave, 
Twas on the jam on Gerish Rocks 
That he met his watery grave. 


bey 


Twas on one Sunday morning, 
Just at the break of day. 

Our logs were piled up mountain high, 

" We could not keep them *way. 

Turn out, turn out!” our foreman cried 

” With a voice aloud in fear, 

We'll break the jam on Gerish Rocks 
And to Egan-town we'll steer !” 


Some of them were willing, 
While others they hung back, 

Or for to work on Sunday 
They did not think it right. 

When six of our brave Canadian boys 
Did volunteer to go 

To break the jam on Gerish Rocks 
With their foreman, young Monroe. 


They hadn’t rolled many a log 
*Till our foreman he did say, 

“T’d have you to be on your guard, 
For the jam will soon break ’way !” 
He had no more than spoke those words 

Till the jam did break and go, 
And carried off those six brave boys 
With their foreman, young Monroe. 


When the rest of them they heard of. this, 
To their sad grief and woe 

All for to search for dead bodies 
To the river side they did go. 

Four of their companions 
Whom they all well did know, 

All bruised and mangled on the bank 
Found the head of young Monroe. 


They took it from the water’s edge, 
Combed down its raven hair; 

There was one fair form among them 
Whose cries would rend the air. 

Miss Clara Vinson was her name, 
A maid from Saginaw town, 

Her cries and moans would rend the air 
For her lover who got drowned. 


If any of you happen to go that way 
And wish to stop and see, 

There is a mound by the river bend 
Where grows a hemlock tree. 

Where the woodsmen cut the woods away 
Two lovers they lie low, 

There lies the noble Miss Vinson 
And her sweetheart, young .Monroe. 


The second song institutes some rather invidious com- 
parisons between agricultural and woods work, giving 
it a humorous turn as compared with the tragedy de- 
picted in the first contribution: 


“The Shanty-Boy and the Farmer’s Son” 


As I roved out one evening, 

Just as the sun went down, 

I strayed along quite carelessly 
Till I came near Clinton town. 

I heard two girls conversing 
While slowly I passed by, 

One said she loved a farmer’s son, 
And the other, a shanty-boy. 


The one that loved a farmer’s son 
Those words I heard her say ; 

‘The reason why she loved him 

At home with her he’d stay. 

He would stay at home al! winter, 
To the woods he would not go, 

And when the Spring it did come in 
His lands he’d plow and sow. 


“Oh, I could not love a farmer’s son,” 
The other one did say, 

“If your crops should prove a failure 
And the market would be low 

And the sheriff, oftentimes, 

Has to sell your grain 

To pay the debts you owe.” 


“Oh, there ain’t no need of being in debt 
When you are on a good farm, 

It’s every day you earn your bread, 

Not working through storm and rain, 
While the shanty-boy works hard each day 
His family to maintain.” 


“Oh, how I do love my shanty boy 
Who goes off in the fall. 

He is both stout and hard 

And the boy that can stand it all. 
With pleasure I’ll receive him 

In the spring when he comes down, 
And his money with me 

He’ll spend so free 

While your mossback son’s got none.” 


“Oh, how could you love a shanty-boy 
Who goes off in the fall, 

He’s ordered out before daylight 

To work through storms of rain. 
Whilst happy and contented 

My farmer’s son can lie 

And tell to me sweet tales of love 
Till the storm it does go by.” 


“Oh, I could not bear the silly thing 
A farmer’s son would say; 

For the most of them, they are so green 
That the cows could eat for hay. 

It’s easy for to know them 

When into town they come; 

The bootblacks all gather round them 


Saying, ‘Bo, how are you down?’ ”’ 


“What I’ve said about your shanty-boy 
I hope you’li pardon me, : 

And from this ignorant farmer’s son 

I will try and get free. 

If ever I gain my, liberty 

For some shanty-boy I'll go. 

I’ll leave this long-haired farmer’s son 
His lands to plow and sow.” 


Such songs may not be of the highest order of liter- 
ature, but they are well worthy of preservation as a part 


of the history of the industry. Undoubtedly further 


contributions will be forthcoming from our readers and 
they will be weleomed.—EbITor. | 


AN ESTIMATE BOOK WANTED 


Can you inform us where we can obtain Brownlee’s Im- 
proved Estimate and Delivery Book? The last one we pur- 
chased was from Peoria, but a letter addressed to that firm 
was returned to us. Find enclosed stamped envelope for 
reply.—Inquiry No. 80. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not recall this par- 
ticular form of estimate and delivery book. Perhaps 
some of our readers can give the information.—EpiTor. ] 


PROGRESSIVE VERSUS UNIT KILNS DISCUSSED 


We note in your number of April 22 an inquiry with re- 
gard to kiln drying lumber, No. 74. There seem to be two 
questions involved in this inquiry: first, the relative merit 
of the progressive kilns in which lumber is forwarded day 
by day, and the box kiln in which the lumber remains sta- 
tionary and the drying conditions are advanced from day to 
day. For thorough economy and efficiency with the variety 
of lumber that your inquirer evidently has we would un 
qualifiedly recommend the box (sometimes called the com- 
partment or unit kiln) in preference to the progressive kiln, 
atid for the following reasons: 


First: The box kiln can be installed in smaller units, 
permitting the segregation of the different kinds, thicknesses 
and ages of lumber, which, in a progressive kiln, have to be 
inserted together and somewhat at random in a large unit. 
It is obvious that each kind has a particular method of 
drying best suited to its character, and that in small box 
kilns efficiency can be obtained. 


Second: Another point is the time lost in kiln operation 
by daily opening, forwarding of lumber and the closing of 
the kiln. ‘This we estimate at from two to four hours’ loss 
of time in kiln drying; i. e., the time commences at the 
opening of the kiln and continues until the kiln tempera- 
ture and humidity have been restored after the closing of 
the kiln. ‘This loss of time, if it amounts to three hours a 
day, is something like 12 percent to 15 percent of the kiln 
efficiency. 

Third: ‘The third point is that a uniform condition in 
side of a box kiln is always easier to maintain (even though 
it varies from day to day) than a graduated condition in 
one kiln with a high temperature and a low humidity at the 
unloading end and a low temperature and a high humidity 
at the loading end. 

The other problem presented by your inquirer is the ques- 
tion of a kiln heated by hot air and forced draft, and in 
our answer which follows we beg leave to differ quite radi- 
cally from the opinion expressed by you editorjally discuss- 
ing the matter. We should venture to make the following 
reply to your assertion, that “there is little danger of check- 
ing or casehardening air seasoned stock provided there is 
proper heat regulation.” 

(a) We believe that it is now generally known that a 
process of natural casehardening commences from the mo- 
ment air drying begins, and in addition considerable shrink- 
age takes place. When this partly dried, partly casehardened 
and shrunken stock is placed in a dry kiln and dried by 
heated air, either by forced or natural draft, even though 
“proper heat regulation” is provided, it is certain that the 
stock will be still further casehardened and will not be uni- 
formly dried owing to retention of interior moisture by the 
casehardened shrunken interior. 


(b) The most successful and rational system of drying 
lumber is that whereby the stock is, by means of moisture- 
saturated air at a comparatively low temperature, softened 
and expanded until it approaches its original green dimen- 
sions, and afterward, by successive stages of decreasing 
percentage of humidity and increasing temperatures, dried 
plump, soft and of practically permanent dimensions. This 
process reverses the usual order of drying, inasmuch as the 
stock is heated clear through to the center before any 
evaporation of moisture takes place. : 


(c) It stands to reason that as the transfusion of moisture 
continues from the center to the surface the interior of the 
stock dries before the exterior, thus obviating all danger of 
casehardening and other defects and reversing the customary 
methods of drying; in other words, drying from the inside 
out instead of baking and shrinking the exterior while the 
interior is still moist. 

This vapor process is now in successful operation in over 
fifteen hundred installations in this country in “fifty-seven” 
different brdnches of woodworking, which proves its uni- 
versal adaptability. 

If you will favor us with the name and address of your 
correspondent we shall be pleased to give him any further 
information he may require without laying him under any 
obligation whatsoever. 

We should be interested in seeing Mr. Tiemann’s reply, 
for we know it will go, into the theoretical side of it very 
fully—THomas D. Perry, Secretary Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


[The above interesting letter was, of course, written 
before the reply from the Forest Products Laboratory 
had been published. This was written by Howard F. 
Weiss, Director, instead of by Mr. Tiemann, and was 
published in the issue of April 29. 

The disagreement of opinion which Mr. Perry expresses 
regarding the possibility of casehardening by injudicious 
kiln drying of lumber that has already been air sea- 
soned the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to see dis- 
cussed by other practical dry kiln men. In its judg- 
ment this may be theoretically possible but, practically, 
would hardly be likely to occur provided the lumber had 
reached what would be considered a fairly good air 
seasoning stage, with only 15 or 20 percent of moisture 
left in it—EDIToR. | 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SALESMEN AND 
PEDDLERS. 


I was interested by your correspondent whose letter 
you print under the caption “What a Line Yard Man- 
ager Wants to Know.” As you say, the policies of line- 
yard managers differ but I believe the problem depends 
on the abilities of the employees. 

I was a lineyard man for some twelve years and did 
my own buying except such items not generally used and 
about which I had little opportunity to inquire. If I 
had not been qualified to select my stock I would not 
have been fitted to sell it. It was up to the manage- 
ment to show me better stock, better delivery and lower 
prices but I noticed they never did. 

I am now selling at wholesale. I will sell a lineyard 
manager just as cheap as I will his head office and will 
give him the best of it every time I can. The best men 
I meet in my travels are those who are given the greatest 
latitude. 

A company that does not allow the man responsible 
for the sale the privilege to select his stock.puts a 
premium on machine work, destroys individuality and 
makes “peddlers of plank.” 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The second week in May finds business generally in 
both industry and commerce driving forward under high 
speed with every indication that despite political contro- 
versies and the distractions that naturally accompany a 
presidential election there will be no diminution in any 
line of the splendid business that obtains in the United 
States as a-whole. The situation is covered in the May 
6 issue of Bradstreet’s as follows: ‘‘ Immense business, 
extraordinary activity in industry, more demand for 
money, remarkably good collections, heavy railway traffic 
and noteworthy strength in prices commingle with and, 
incidentally, seemingly outweigh such factors as disturbed 
international relations, evidences of friction in the field 
of labor, an irregular crop situation, and clear signs of 
high costs holding up some building projects without, 
however, reducing the total quantity of money expended 
for construction work. But, after all, bank clearings, 
commercial mortality returns, expenditures for structures, 
and even strikes, of which there was a veritable snow- 
storm on May Day as well as prior to that date, most 
of them for higher wages or shorter hours, with the ma- 
jority terminating in favor of the strikers, merely point 
to sustained superabundant activity in trade and in- 
dustry.’’ 

* * * 

The railroads have experienced no letup in the move- 
ment of freight and are taxed to the limit of their capa- 
city to take care of the immense amount of business 
offered. Some readjustments have been made and eastern 
connections have been returning more western cars than at 
any other time in months owing to a partial clearing up 
of the congestion on the eastern seaboard, but there is 
no surplus of box cars anywhere. There is an immense 
traffic in grain, merchandise, flour mill stuffs and high 
grade freight that requires boxes, and a result is a con- 
tinued dearth of box cars in the lumber shipping dis- 
tricts. True, the car situation is somewhat better in 
many sections and the complaint of car shortage is not 
so general among lumber shippers as it was a few weeks 
ago, but the situation is yet far from satisfactory. Rail- 
roads are adding to their rolling stock as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but even with these additions cars will hardly be 
sufficient to take care of the rush that always begins in 
the summer and continues through the fall, and lumber 
shippers do not look forward with any high degree of 
optimism to the car situation in the near future. 

* * * 


There is continued activity in car building and railroads 
more and more are turning toward wood, and the wooden 
freight car will in future be a much more familiar sight 
along all railroad lines than it has been within the last 
few years. The heavy demand for car material and for 
stringers and bridge timbers is proving a veritable life 
saver to some sections of the lumber industry where this 
demand and accompanying satisfactory prices have done 
much to offset the effects of the slump in other lines. An- 
other encouraging feature of the situation is the activity 
in the shipbuilding industry, yards all over the country 
being crowded to their capacity with orders and new ship- 
building organizations brought into being and establish- 
ing yards that will consume an immense amount of tim- 
ber in building vessels for which contracts already have 
been made. The tremendous demand for vessels, the 
high rates of freight paid and the difficulty of securing 
steel for building purposes all tend to bring the wooden 
ship into favor again and many vessels of this kind are 
now under construction or under contract at yards on 
the Pacific coast, the- Atlantic coast and the Gulf coast. 
The Pacific coast especially shows much activity in ship- 
building, some of the lumber concerns having been forced 
to provide themselves with facilities for handling their 
output by buying or building vessels for that purpose. 

* * * 

A feature of the building situation that gives much en- 
couragement to lumbermen is the growing tendency 
toward mill construction in factory buildings, and New 
England especially shows an active demand for material 
to be used in this class of structures. Concerns that 
hitherto have felt little interest in other than strictly fire- 
proof construction for factory buildings are now turning 
their attention toward the highly desirable mill construc- 
tion type and are seeking information that will guide 
them in making the proper choice of materials in plan- 
ning new factories and additions to old ones. In addi- 
tion to the activity in buildings of this type there is 
unusual activity along the lines of homebuilding, a field 
in which wood is almost supreme. Especially is demand 
evident in communities where factories are located for 
modest buildings in which to house the constantly grow- 
ing number of workmen employed in the various indus- 
trial lines. A notable example of this is reported from 
Detroit, where 50,000 persons are said to have arrived 
since January 1 many of whom are compelled to keep 
their goods in storage until suitable dwellings shall have 
been erected. In eastern Kentucky mining development 
has brought a big demand for houses for the large num- 
ber of miners employed in that territory. The opening 
up of new lands in parts of the far Northwest as well as 
in sections of the South is creating a demand for homes 
and bringing about an activity in building that redounds 
to the benefit of the lumber industry. 

* * * 

The export lumber situation continues about as it 
has been for several weeks, with an active demand 
but very little available tonnage to be had for trans- 
porting lumber from home ports to foreign countries. 
Shippers are paying hitherto unheard-of rates, but it 
is not a question of price so much as it is that of 
securing bottoms in which to make shipments. <A 
report from Seattle this week says that two vessels 
have been chartered for early 1917 loading from north 


Pacific ports for Sydney, Australia, at 120 shillings, 
or 135s to Melbourne, Adelaide or Port Pirie. Space 
on European liners booked to leave Seattle in June 
has been taken by lumber shippers, the rate for this 
lumber destined for the United Kingdom being 300s, 
or $75, per thousand feet, the highest price that has 
ever been paid for transporting lumber across the 
water. Prior to the European War the rate from the 
north Pacifie to U. K. ports was 60s. In the South 
there is an active demand from Cuba, which is buying 
yellow pine in increasing quantities, Mobile alone 
having reported shipments last week to Cuban ports 
of 1,930,000 feet of yellow pine. Because of a lack 
of vessels the reopening of the Panama Canal has not 
brought about any marked increase in shipments of 


Pacific coast lumber to Atlantic coast points, although . 


demand in the East for Pacific coast material is good. 
* # * ° 


Through the medium of transit cars and because of 





The order and shipment statistics compiled by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association from reports 
made by 70 mills for the week ended April 29 show 
that for the week shipments exceeded production 
6,917,000 feet, or 17.15 percent, while orders exceeded 
production 1,580,000 feet, or 4.52 percent. Shipments 
for the week exceeded orders booked for the week 
5,337,000 feet, or 13.23 percent. The report covering 
rail orders only shows orders on hand April 22 for 
4,469 cars, orders accepted to April 29, 1,223 cars, 
making a total of orders on hand of 5,692 cars. Ship- 
ments during the week were 1,376 cars, leaving a bal- 
ance of orders on hand of 4,316 cars. Local shipments 
during the week amounted to 1,428,000 feet. For 
cargo orders only the report shows orders on hand 
April 22, domestic 38,553,000 feet, export 14,094,000 
feet. Orders accepted to April 29, domestic 4,420,000 
feet, no export orders being booked. This left a total 
of orders on hand of domestic 42,973,000 feet, export 
14,094,000 feet. Shipments during the week amounted 
to, domestic, 4,365,000 feet, export 140,000 feet, leav- 
ing a balance of orders on hand April 29 of domestic 
of 38,608,000 feet and export 13,954,000 feet. 
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The weekly report of order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from reports made by 151 
mills for the week ended Friday, May 5, shows orders 
on hand 21,664 cars, or 432,846,720 feet; orders re- 
ceived during the week, 3,942 cars, or 78,761,160 feet, 
making a total of 25,606 cars, or 511,607,880 feet. 
Shipments during the week amounted to 4,141 cars, or 
82,737,180 feet, leaving a balance of orders on hand 
of 21,465 cars, or 428,870,700 feet. For the week 
average orders per mill were 521,597 feet, average 
shipments per mill were 547,928 feet, while the aver- 
age production per mill was 614,681 feet. This re- 
port shows that for the week shipments were below 
production 10,079,679 feet, or 10.86 percent; produc- 
tion for the week exceeded orders 14,055,699 feet, or 
15.14 percent, while orders were below shipments for 
the week 3,976,020 feet, or 4.81 percent. The decrease 
in orders compared with last report was 3,976,020 
feet, or .92 percent. While both orders and shipments 
were the smallest reported for the last six weeks, the 
report shows an increase of unfilled orders on hand 
of 473 cars over those of last week. 


the tendency of some manufacturers and wholesalers 
to dump a large quantity of material, yellow pine 
prices the last few weeks have shown a marked ten- 
dency downward, and the latest statistical report com. 
piled by the Southern Pine Association indicates a 
somewhat unsatisfactory condition, but reports during 
the last few days from large consuming centers indi- 
cate a better trend, and the belief is generally ex- 
pressed that the flurry in yellow pine is practically 
over and that from this time forward conditions will 
begin to show marked improvement. A comparison of 
the files of the Southern Pine Association for the 
last two weeks is interesting, for it shows conclusively 
that some of the larger operators are carrying out 
their expressed intention of curtailing the output of 
their mills and thus prevent as far as possible any 
large accumulation of stocks that might seriously af- 
fect the market. In this connection 151 mills reported 
for the week ended April 28 production amounting 
to 96,846,442 feet, while for the week ended May 5 
151 mills reported production of 92,816,859 feet, and 
it is practically certain that the report for the pres- 
ent week will show a still larger decrease in produe- 
tion, as manufacturers at some of the larger produc- 
ing points who have not hitherto made any reduction 
in their output have announced their intention of op- 
erating their mills only five days a week until the 
situation has been cleared up. While yellow pine 
prices on many items have ruled considerably lower 
within the last few weeks than their range for some 
time previous, it is gratifying to note that a number 
of items are beginning to show some improvement. 
Some of the items that have brought a better aver- 
age price during the last week than ruled during 
the previous month are 2x4 No. 1, 22 and 24; 2x4 No. 
2, 16; 2x6 No. 1, 22; 2x6 No. 2, 20; 2x8 No. 1, 22; 
2x10 No. 1, 24; 2x10 No. 2, 14, 18 and 22; 2x12 No. 1, 
12 and 14; 1x3 flooring No. 1, and finish in B and bet- 
ter and C grades. No. 3 boards also command a bet- 
ter price, while some orders for yellow pine stringers 
have been booked that show an average increase of 
more than $5. 
* * * 

All of the west Coast woods continue to show satis- 
factory improvement, with the demand keeping well 
ahead of the supply, as indicated in the weekly report of 
orders and shipments covering the woods manufactured 
by members of, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and statistical reports from Inland Empire mills, the 
latter reports showing that manufacturers of western 
pine hold a commanding position, with shipments exceed- 
ing production and the demand for their products con- 
stantly increasing. The redwood market is reported to be 
in good shape, and as a result of an active promotion 
campaign soon to be inaugurated by the California Red- 
wood Association it is certain that this wood will gain 
additional popularity in all the markets where it is sold. 
The red cedar shingle industry in Washington is rather 
seriously affected by a demand of employees for a consid- 
erable increase in wages, this action having been followed 
by the closing down of operations at a number of the 
shingle mills. At some of the mills where the laborers 
asked only a restoration of wages that were in effect be- 
fore the depression of 1914°made wage reductions neces- 
sary a satisfactory agreement has been reached and 
wages have been restored to their former basis. At other 
mills employees have demanded an even greater increase, 
and this manufacturers feel is unwarranted by present 
conditions and as a result such mills are idle. This situa- 
tion will without doubt be ironed out at an early date, 
however, and may really result in good to the industry, 
as the closing down of the mills will prevent production 
getting beyond the demand. 


* * * 


While pruduction of hardwoods has increased within 
recent weeks because manufacturing conditions have been 
more favorable than they were prior to that time, produc: 
tion has not yet reached the point where it equals the de- 
mand, and as a result hardwoods continue to hold a com- 
manding position in the market. There is a shortage of 
dry stocks at many points, and the heavy call made upon 
manufacturers by large users of hardwoods, such as 
furniture and piano makers, carriage and implement fac- 
tories, automobile factories etc., serves to keep these 
stocks down to a low level. Prices are generally reported 
to be satisfactory, and the hardwood trade at this par- 
ticular time has little of which to complain. 

* * * 


The resumption of operations at northern mills has 
become general and white pine and hemlock production 
begin to show increase. Both woods are in heavy de- 
mand, however, and stocks on hand in shipping condition 
are scarcely sufficient to supply the call that is being made 
upon’ them. Mills in that territory have suffered mate- 
rially from a shortage of transportation facilities, but 
this condition has been alleviated to some extent by the 
opening of navigation-on the lakes. Prices are maim- 


-tained at a satisfactory level, and altogether the situation 


in northern woods is better than it has been at any time 
during the last two years. 
* * * 

In North Carolina pine territory shippers are agalt 
hampered because of new embargoes on freight ship- 
ments to the East, but prices hold up remarkably well 
and there has been little decline except in a few items. 
A report from Asheville this week states that French 
Government representatives are in western North Caro- 
lina buying ties. One lumberman reports that he has 
million ties already sold, and the fact that prices have 
advanced from 42 cents to 55 cents per tie seems to 
pretty good evidence of a heavy buying movement. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Villa bandits, estimated at from 75 to 200 in number, in 
charge of Col. Cervantes, who led the attack against Colum- 
bus, iorded the Rio Grande May 5 and, sweeping fifteen miles 


inliud on American soil, raided the little settlement of 
Glenn Springs and attacked a detachment of American 
cavalry, consisting of nine men of troep A, Fourteenth 
cavalry. Three troopers and a 10-year-old boy were killed, 
two cuyalrymen were wounded and another is missing. 


Work of training a citizen soldiery began with the formal 
opening at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., May 38 of the Southern mili- 
tury training camp. Hundreds of business and professional 
men, particularly from the East and South, were on hand 
ready for enrollment, 

Robert Bacon, former ambassador to France, was elected 
president of the National Security League at its first annual 
meeting at New York May 8. A stronger army, the second 
strongest navy in the world, and obligatory military training 
for young men were given as the three chief aims of the 
league for the future. 

The jury at New York which for ten days heard testimony 
at the trial of Robert Fay, a former lieutenant in the German 
army; Walter Scholz and Paul Daeche, charged with con- 
spiracy to destroy munitions ships through bomb contriv- 


ances, returned a verdict of guilty May 8 against all the - 


defendants. Fay was sentenced May 9 to serve eight years 
in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta and Scholz and 
Daeche were sentenced to serve four years and two years, 
respectively. 

Wireless communication with an aeroplane was put to suc- 
cessful test at the naval aeronautical station at Pensacola, 
Fla., for the first time May 5 when a Curtis machine was 
sent up with an operator and a small wireless plant. The 
wireless station at the navy yard kept in almost constant 
communication with the machine in the air. 

William Lorimer, former United States Senator, was ac- 
quitted May 4 of both the charges—conspiracy and embezzle- 
ment—on which he was indicted as a result of the collapse 
of the La Salle Street Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 

The steamer S. R. Kirby, of the Northwestern Transporta- 
tion Company, of Detroit, Mich., broke in two in the gale 
which swept Lake Superior May 8, while off Eagle Harbor, 
194 miles east of Duluth. Only two of the crew of twenty- 


two escaped. 
Washington 


President Wilson dispatched another note to Berlin May 8, 
accepting Germany’s declaration that submarine warfare on 
commerce will be conducted henceforth in conformity with 
international law. The President refuses to entertain, how- 
ever, the German suggestion that to insure a permanent 
reform of German submarine warfare he must compel Great 
Britain to lift or greatly modify the starvation blockade, 

Hope that at the end of the present war the nations of 
the world would undertake a joint effort to keep the peace, 


backed by a common police force, was expressed by President 
Wilson May 8 in an interview with a committee of the 
American Union Against Militarism, which called to protest 
against his preparedness program and advise him that they 
had found a fear of militarism in the country west of the 
Alleghenies. 

Senate amendments to the army bill again were rejected 
May 8 by the House and the measure was returned to con- 
ference. The proposals to empower the President to raise 
the standing army to 250,000 men in time of peace and to 
raise a Federal volunteer army of 261,000 were rejected by 
votes of 221 to 142 and 251 to 109 respectively, while the 
nitrate plant amendment was substituted by one offered by 
Chairman Hay, of the House military affairs committee, 
without a record vote. 

Legislation to encourage American business men to capture 
a share of the world’s export trade by removing all doubt as 
to the application of antitrust laws to export business was 
recommended to Congress May 3 in a report to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Appropriations of $3,500,000 each for new dry docks at 
the Philadelphia and Norfolk navy yards that will be able 
to accommodate the largest ships in the navy were included 
in the naval appropriation bill May 3 by the House naval 
affairs committee. 


An early investigation of foreign trade conditions was 
announced May 38 by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Work will probably be started in July. 


President Wilson has signed a proclamation for the open- 
ing of the Colville Indian reservation in Okanogan and Ferry 
counties, Washington, embracing about 1,300,000 acres, of 
which about 350,000 acres will be subject to settlement at 
an average price of $1.50 an acre. 


The Senate May 8 passed without a record vote the Bank- 
head good roads bill to spend $85,000,000 in construction of 
post roads, contingent on an — expenditure by the States. 
Appropriations for $10,000,000 for roads in national forests 
are included. 

Commissioners of Agriculture of the forty-eight States met 
at Washington May 4 and organized the National Association 
of Commissioners of Agriculture. 

The Hollis farm loan bill embodying the administration 
plan for establishing a system of rural credits passed the 
Senate May 4 by a vote of 58 to 5. 

President Wilson, speaking at a celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the American 
Bible Suciety, at Washington, D. C., May 7 dwelt on the use- 
fulness of the Bible in drawing people together. 

Representatives of ship building and navigation interests, 
naval constructors and officials of the Bureau of Navigation 
and steamboat inspection service discussed at a conference 
with Secretary Redfield May 3 means of making vessels more 
nearly fireproof. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee May 6 favor- 
ably reported the Newlands bill, increasing the membership 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission from seven to nine 
and dividing the members into groups of three in order to 
expedite business. 





FOREIGN 


The White Star liner Cymric, used in munition service 
from New York, was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine off the coast of Ireland May 8. ‘The vessel carried 
no passengers. One hundred and seven members of the 
crew arrived at Bantry May 9. 

Forty-nine persons were killed and thirty-one injured in 
two air raids on the northeast coast of England and south- 
east coast of Scotland within twenty-four hours, according 
to an official announcement made May 3. 

Food and peace riots in several cities in Germany were 
reported recently. Twenty-eight persons are said to have 
been killed and over 200 injured. 

The British House of Commons May 4 passed the second 

reading of the military service bill for general compulsion. 
_ Addressing his constituents at Conway, Wales, May 6, 
David Lloyd-George, British minister of munitions, defended 
his demands for compulsion, the necessity for which, he said, 
arose last September. He said it was an orderly and con- 
sistent way to meet the war needs, 

Two great anti-liquor meetings were held in France May 
7, one in the Sorbonne and the other at Rouen. Both meet- 
ings adopted resolutions urging parliament to pass measures 
to suppress the liquor traffic. 

_ An uprising against the British in the Sudan is reported 
in dispatches from Constantinople to the Overseas News 
Agency at Berlin May 6. 

The sinking of an Allied transport in the Mediterranean 
late in April with the loss of nearly all of the 600 Russian 
troops who were on board is reported in advices from Corfu 
to the Overseas News Agency at Berlin as of May 7. 

Denial is made at Copenhagen of reports that Denmark 
has again entered into negotiations with the United States 
regarding the latter’s proposed purchase of islands in the 
Danish West Indies. 

Gen. Juan Pimenes, president of Santo Domingo, has re- 
signed. He took this action to prevent armed intervention 


by the United States. Quiet has been restored. Congress 


will appoint a provisional president. 


Four more of the leaders in the Irish revolt have been 
sentenced to death by the Dublin court martial and executed, 
according to an official statement issued at London May 8, 
They were Cornelius Colbert, Edmund Kent, Michael Mallon 
and J. J, Heuston. 


Sir George Cave, solicitor general, announced in the British 
House of Commons May 10 that all married Englishmen 
eligible for military service who are living abroad, but who 
are ordinarily residents of Great Britain, must return to 
England forthwith and report for military duty. 





TRADE ACCEPTA 





Are We Plowing With a Crooked Stick? 
Is Our Commercial System Obsolete? 


Almost without exception investigators that our busi- 
ness houses have sent to foreign countries to study trade 
possibilities have reported that the greatest obstacle to 
establishing suitable commercial relations was our in- 
sistance that our system of open accounts and short time 
terms be rigidly adhered to. Yet we have chosen fatu- 
ously to await the day when they will adopt a modern 
business system (such as we endure) rather than learn 
the lesson that as we have become an older and seasoned 
country we should therefore take on a way of handling 
commercial accounts in keeping with established condi- 
tions and not because our fathers and grandfathers did 
business in this way. 

We might well doubt the intelligence of the Orientals 
who prefer to till their soil with a crooked stick when a 
steel plow was at their disposal, yet how can we excuse 
ourselves when we continue a clumsy system of accounts 
alike unsatisfactory to the seller, buyer and banker, while 
we possess all the elements required immediately to initi- 
ate a ‘‘trade acceptance’? system in harmony with exist- 
ing conditions? 

Our Federal reserve banks were established upon con- 
structive lines, provision being made to absorb a vast 
amount of commercial paper at very inviting rates of in- 
terest, this paper to be a bulwark against panic and a 
safety valve in emergency, yet the possibilities of these 
banks are scarcely realized. That ‘‘trade acceptances’’ 
are the highest type of securities (except Government) 
possible for a bank to hold should establish at once the 
fact that hostility to the system would not be found in 
banking circles. Given the choice of a note for a million 
dollars signed by the best commercial firm or individual 
im the United States or the same amount of ‘‘trade ac- 
ceptances’? we are assured by eminent bankers that the 

acceptances’? would be chosen even at a lower rate 
of interest. We are informed by this same authority that 
the rates of interest in the accompanying ‘‘illustration’’ 
are rather too high. 

‘ We here quote E. R. Fancher, governor of the Federal 
Heserve Bank of Cleveland, who is here speaking of 
tr ade aeceptances’’?: ‘Bankers and business men are 
urged to exert earnest efforts in the development and 
esta blishment of this most desirable improvement in our 
¢ redit machinery, and we are assured that such action 
Sin accord with the best thought of the financial and 
a world.’? And he further admonishes bank- 
re ag follows: ‘By encouraging customers to send 
drafts with their invoices accompanied by an ex- 
pianation of their advantages, member banks can secure 
per haps the most liquid class of investments, available 
a ny Moment for immediate rediscount at the Federal 
— bank, at the most favorable rates.’? 
oe the ‘‘trade acceptance’’ is a draft of definite 
arity, drawn to order on a buyer by a seller, and 
caring across the face of the instrument: the signed ac- 


[By F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb.] 
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ceptance of the buyer, without qualification or conditions. 
That the ‘‘trade acceptance’’ system of closing accounts, 
substituting therefor commercial paper, offers so many 
advantages to buyer, seller and banker, which we will 
hereafter enumerate, that it could be successfully applied 
to the merchandising of lumber is not controvertible. 
To initiate. the system in the commercial life of the 
United States no field of operation is more inviting than 
that of timber products: First, because each individual 
transaction is comparatively large (yet European ac- 
ceptances are often very small); second, because the 
credit and the ability to pay of the buyer are of the 
best (commercial rating companies report such failures 
as almost negligible) ; third, because the discount is not 
lost to the buyer and the interest rate is so extremely 
low it should be unanimously adopted by the purchaser 
(who, however, might still have the option of an open 
account). 

Would ‘‘trade acceptances’’ be a satisfactory way to 
settle accounts for the’ seller? The directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men have recorded their 
belief that ‘‘ ‘trade acceptances’ present conveniences 
and economies which. should appeal to the encourage- 
ment and support of commercial credit granters’’ and 
that ‘‘the ‘trade acceptance’ system would eliminate 
certain serious evils which have developed with the in- 
crease of commercial credits on an open account system, 
and of which the increased discounts, the abuse of sales 
terms, and the assignment of accounts receivable are the 
more prominent.’’ Acceptance is of benefit to the seller 
of goods in a great many ways, among which the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: 

(1) It completes the transaction, joining the payment 
with the shipment of the invoice. 


(2) It eliminates open book accounts, and_ substitutes 
bills receivable, or actual cash for discounted bills, in the 
assets of the seller. 


(3) It gives the seller additional credit facilities, in 
that such business paper discounted does not necessarily 
count in the amount of credit authorized or extended. 


(4) By reason of its ‘double name” aspect, it (the ac- 
ceptance) has a broader and better market and lessens 
interest rates for the seller. 


(5) It assures promptness and avoids unjustified ex- 
tensions. 


(6) It promotes economy and efficiency of operation by 
establishing coéperation. 
Acceptances are advantageous to the purchaser: 


(1) In eliminating open accounts. 
(2) In closing the transaction near the time of purchase. 


(3) In providing payment coincident with purchase 
whereby loss of his trade discount is not jeopardized. 


(4) It facilitates adjustments and settlements. 


(5) In extending to the purchaser reasonable time on 
his immediate purchases at a low interest rate yet con- 
serving his discount. 


The working out of the ‘‘acceptance’’ system in the 
lumber industry may be briefly described in detail here, 
although other means suitable for special conditions will 


* 
. 


be apparent. The producer or wholesaler making ship- 
ment of goods sends with the invoice a draft on the 
buyer which upon the affixing of his (the purchaser’s) 
signature across its face automatically becomes a ‘‘ trade 
acceptance.’’ In arriving at the amount of the obliga- 
tion due regard will be paid to the usual terms of credit 
(2 percent discount, after freight has been deducted, for 
cash) and to this amount are added the interest and col- 
lection charges from a date to be determined, probably 
about fifteen days after shipment date. Accompanying 
this draft should be sent a letter to the purchaser, ex- 
plaining the draft, emphasizing its advantages, and re- 
questing the purchaser, if he desires the credit to run 
for its agreed term, to accept and return it. The pur- 
chaser will enter the ‘‘acceptance’’ upon his books and 
arrange for payment upon presentation either at his 
place of business or, preferably, at his bank, and return 
the ‘‘acceptance’’ to the seller, who will enter it upon 
his books and place it in his note files, unless he desires 
to discount it at his bank at once. If he does not need 
the proceeds at once, the seller will deliver the bill to his 
bank for collection as it approaches maturity, and it will 
then become a banking transaction, the same as other 
items forwarded for collection. 

We here append these illustrations which plainly illus- 
trate for varied time limits and interest rates the appli- 
cation of the system to lumber merchandising: 


ILLUSTRATION 


Option No. 1—60 Days 
Invoice dated January 16, 1916. 





Delivered value Of Car... ..cceececereeeeens $755.47 
Actual freight On CAP......ccccccccccccece 255.47 

IGE SERGE G8 CON ai 655 606 case Ceaeneees $500.00 
2 percent discount. .....ccccccccccccccsece 10.00 

Net amount of invoice........e-.eeees $490.00 
60 days at 4 percent interest............66. 3.27 
Bank collection chargeS.......e.e+seeeeseee -50 


Face of acceptance........ceccccceces $493.77 
Send acceptance dated February 1, 1916, due April 1, 
1916, with interest paid to maturity. 
Option No. 2—90 Days 
Wat wali Gf ChB s cde tccceccsscceseedeads $500.00 
2 percent discount........ceececceescecees 10.00 


Net amount of invoice—as above........ $490.00 
90 days at 4% percent interest............ 5.51 
Bank collection chargeS.......sceeeeeseeeees 50 
Face of acceptance....cccccccsesccsees $496.01 


Send acceptance dated February 1, 1916, due May 1, 
1916, with interest paid to maturity. 


Option No 3—Srx MontTHS 


Net) walt GF G6Bicc cc ccceccccsiccestese . - $500.00 
2 percent discount....... péeaVeceesteusewe 10.00 

Net amount of invoice—as above.......$490.00 
6 months at 5 percent interest.......... ece” Seen 
Bank collection charges......... cue ne eae ‘ 50 


Face of acceptance.......ceseseeseeee eG002.70 
Send acceptance dated February 1, 1916, due August i, 
1916, with interest paid to maturity. 
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SHINGLE WORKERS SEEK HIGHER WAGES 


Many Washington State Mills Closed Until Other 
Crews Can Be Secured 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 6.—During the last week an 
effort has been made by employees in western Washing- 
ton shingle mills to force their employers to accede to 
their demands regarding advanced wages by calling a 
general strike. To the public it has been stated that 
the restoration of the 1914 wage scale was being de- 
manded but the demands of the shingle mill employees 
go even further and ask for an advance over the 1914 
scale, and as a result practically all of the mills have 
refused to be dictated to by the union and they are op- 
erating open shops. At Everett and Anacortes all the 
shingle mills are closed down because of the strike, with 
the exception of the codperative plant, but next week one 
mill will start in Everett on a codperative basis but the 
contract with the employees will specify that it shall not 
be a union shop. Elsewhere throughout the State the 
strike has caused very little interference with the manu- 
facture of shingles. Two mills on Grays Harbor are 
closed and two others in southwestern Washington are 
also down, until non-union crews can be obtained. One 
mill in Bellingham is closed and two or three in the in- 
terior, north of Seattle, are down. In Ballard, a suburb 
of Seattle, four mills have been closed by the strike until 
other employees can be obtained. Shingle prices do not 
warrant paying the advances demanded by the employees, 
and as the demand for shingles is only fair the partial 
close-down brought about by the labor trouble will not 
have a bad effect on the market. 





FIRE THREATENS LUMBER TOWN 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 8.—Sunburst, a lumber town 
situated in Haywood County, a few miles from Canton, 
was seriously threatened yesterday by a forest fire, 
which raged for three days over the cut-over lands of 
the Champion Lumber Company before it was appar- 
ently placed under control. The fire has been raging 
for three days, and yesterday, driven by a brisk wind, 
threatened for a time to wipe out Sunburst. Every 
available man from the Champion Lumber Company’s 
operations was placed on the scene and the men finally 
overcame the advance of the flames and saved the town. 
Henry T. Grinnell, secretary of the Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress, declared that there have been an unusu- 
ally large number of forest fires this year, starting from 
all sorts of sources, including one set by a blockader 
to cover the path to his still. The spring has been 
unusually dry, with practically no rainfall, and the 
forests are in prime condition for an attack by their 
worst enemy. 


FRANCE IS BUYING CROSS TIES 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 8.—French Government repre- 
sentatives are in western North Carolina buying cross 
ties for their Government, according to reports in Ashe- 
ville, and these reports are borne out by the increasingly 
large number of carloads of this commodity being shipped 
almost daily to the East. One lumberman declares that 
the agents here representing France have bought a half 
million ties, and that they are being shipped daily. What- 
ever the cause the price has advanced from 42 cents each 
to 55 cents per cross tie. Lumbermen in this section are 
busy cutting ties, as they use up a part of the log in 
which there is otherwise little money. 








FIRE AND STORM DESTRUCTIVE 


Lumber Company Suffers $300,000 Loss—Much Tim- 
ber Blown Down and Houses Wrecked 


DuLuTH, MINN., May 10.—Fire destroyed more than 
20,000,000 feet of lumber piled in the yards of Alger, 
Smith & Co., on Rices Point, between Garfield Avenue 
and the Duluth harbor, Monday, entailing a loss of more 
than $300,000. This fire was the exciting feature of an 
exciting day in northern Minnesota, when the country 
was swept by one of the worst gales in the history of 
the region. The general damage which resulted from 
wind and fire can only be estimated. A westerly wind, 
blowing from 60 to 65 miles an hour, swept the region 
for ten to twelve hours. A tremendous amount of tim- 
ber over the region was blown down, balsam and spruce 
suffering most. 

The fire at the yard of Alger, Smith & Co., originated, 
it is presumed, by children playing with matches in an 
unoccupied dwelling on Rices Point. Once the fire was 
started it was carried on the wings of .the gale and 
started flames in the lumber yard in so many places that 
the company’s big sawmill, close by the Duluth approach 
of the Interstate bridge, which connects Duluth and Su- 
perior, was in almost immediate peril from the flames. 
The firemen of Duluth and Superior and the fire tugs of 
Duluth saved the sawmill, valued at $250,000, and kept 
the fire on the section of the yard nearest the water to 
that immediate territory, though a row of dwellings was 
burned on the lower end of Garfield Avenue. 

At least 80 percent of the burned lumber in the Alger- 
Smith yard was sold. At the time of the fire the first 
cargo was being shipped on board the steamer Myron, but 
it got only part of its load. The burned lumber which 
was practically all white pine and spruce was insured. 

The severity of the storm, for the disaster to Alger, 
Smith & Co. was in a measure a feature of the storm 
though the fire did the only damage, is well illustrated 
by the wind damage at Two Harbors, a sub-port of 
Duluth. The pickup bridge of the Duluth & Iron Range 


Railway and the coal dock of the same company were 
constructively wrecked by the force of the gale. A 
string of cars was whirled from the top of the dock into 
the slip, a drop of 60 feet. Windows were broken and 
chimneys were blown down all over the northern part 
of the State. One man was fatally hurt by being hit by 
the roof of a box car which blew off as he was passing 
beside a train in Duluth. 





MAKE ATTRACTIVE USE OF WOOD 


Toledoans Adopt Wide Siding and Long Shingles in 
Home Building 


ToLeDO, OHIO, May 8.—The building permits being 
issued in Toledo this season, thus far, surpass by large 
percentages those issued in any preceding year. The 
total estimated value of building permits issued this 
year amount to $3,444,519, which is $764,962 in excess 
of the same period a year ago, which until now has set 
the building pace for all time in Toledo. 

A notable feature of the building activities in Toledo 
this season is that the greater share of the work is 
residence structures and permits issued thus far this sea- 
son will provide for 1,040 families. In spite of the large 














SHOWING USE OF LONG SHINGLES ON HOUSE AND 
GARAGE 


building activities the call for houses is still large and 
newcomers to the city find it difficult to secure desirable 
homes. The residence building continues to go on apace, 
although the investment building has been badly de- 
layed recently owing to a shortage in steel products and 
consequent high prices, which have put a damper upon 
the ambitions of investors, this being a temporary condi- 
tion, however, according to the general belief here. 

Visitors to this city recently have been impressed with 
the number of new residence structures, both of moderate 
size and of palatial importance, that have made use of 
the wide siding and long shingles. The interested ob- 
server could pick out hundreds of these structures, all 
of which have been built in the last year or so, the major- 
ity within the last twelve months. 

The long shingles were first introduced to Toledo 
architecture by the builders of the Inverness Club, which 
is still one of the show buildings of the city, and is fast 














TYPE. OF WIDE SIDING HOUSE POPULAR IN TOLEDO 


becoming noted for its fine specimens of architecture. 
Following this some elegant residences were constructed 
using the long shingles and then the wide siding was 
introduced, since which time the two have run about 
neck-and-neck in popularity. 


One of the most unusual and important investment resi- 


dences built in this city was recently finished and the 
long shingles were used in its construction, the roof be- 
ing covered with red cedar shingles. 

The shingles used for siding were stained in the soft 
greys which give the much-desired weathered appear- 
ance. Those used for the roof were of the same red 


cedar variety and were dipped the entire length. This 


house, built for sale and without a prospective buyer, 
was put up by the George Kiebler Company, at a cost of 


$14,000. It is a model in architecture throughout, and 


the finishings are of the new grey oak, on porch in- 


terior and the breakfast room. Birch mahogany inlaid 
with white maple was used in the living room and dining 
room proper, while white enamel was used for the up- 


stairs finish. 





The excellent judgment of George Kiebler, who smiled 
when his friends remonstrated with him for putting so 
much money into a venture, is shown by the fact that 
the house was sold by the time the work was, finished. 

Just around the corner from this house are several 
others built by Mr. Kiebler. The most prominent of 
these, instantly attracting the eye of the sightseer, is 
one finished in wide siding of red cedar. This house, 
aside from the attraction of the wide siding, is well built 
from an architectural standpoint and is said to be one of 
the most convenient and practical in the entire neigh- 
borhood. It was constructed after a plan taken from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which Mr. Kiebler asserts !ias 
been one of his oldest and best guides throughout his 
career as a builder. 

The fact is there is a house famine in Toledo and 
builders have been wholly unable to keep pace with the 
growth of the city and the consequent demand for homes, 
The estimate is made by the Toledo Real Estate Board 
that at least 8,000 new residences are needed to meet the 
present demand. A movement has been inaugurated by 
the Toledo Commerce Club to incorporate a large company 
composed of Toledo merchants for the purpose of provid- 
ing reasonably-priced homes to meet the growing (e- 
mand. A census is being taken by various factories to 
determine, if possible, how many of their employees are 
married men, with families living in other cities because 
of their inability to procure homes in Toledo, with a 
view ultimately to take care of these people and permit 
them to remove their families to this city where they 
are employed. 





COAL OPERATORS BUYING LUMBER 


New Mining Companies Let Large Contracts for 
Company Houses in Eastern Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 10.—As a result of the exten- 
sive operations of coal mining companies in eastern Ken- 
tucky the consumption of lumber in that district is in- 
creasing rapidly. In Harlan, Perry and other counties 
in that section many new mines are being opened, as the 
construction of railroads in the last few years has en- 
abled this wonderfully rich section to be developed. 

A typical illustration of the effect on the lumber busi- 
ness of these developments is the expansion of the 
Hazard (Ky.) Lumber & Supply Company, which oper- 
ates a planing mill and a retail lumber business. A num- 
ber of coal operators in the vicinity of Hazard have just 
let contracts to this concern for houses for miners’ quar- 
ters, and in order to provide the material for this work 
the Hazard company has found it necessary to double its 
capacity. An addition to its building is being erected, 
and machinery is being purchased. 

Similar conditions prevail in other parts of the coal 
mining region, where the number and size of the lumber 
yards and planing mills have been rapidly increasing. 





FAT STUMP UTILIZATION PROMISING 


MapIson, Wis., May 8.—As a result of laboratory ex- 
periments the utilization of fat stumps and other highly 
resinous wood waste by the extraction of valuable prod- 
ucts looks more promising than it ever has. Steam dis- 
tillation only recovers the volatile constituents of the 
wood (the turpentine and pine oil) while by destructive 
distillation which adds charcoal and tar, the turpentine 
is contaminated with other products and brings a lower 
value than the steam distilled. The extraction process 
recovers wood turpentine and pine oil comparable to 
that from steam distillation, and also a rosin which under 
normal conditions is of greater value than the charcoal 
and tar from the destructive distillation. Three prob- 
lems, however, have presented themselves in the opera- 
tion of the extraction process, (1) the rosin is not of the 
highest grade and the market is unstable; (2) the loss 
of solvent has been excessive; (3) there has been no use 
for the wood after extractions have been made. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has taken up the last 
problem first and has successfully used this wood waste 
for the production of pulp, producing experimentally a 
good second grade kraft. This solution has frequently 
been suggested but for efficient extraction under present 
practice it has been necessary to chop the wood too fine 
for pulp making. Two sizes of chips, y- and 5-inch, 
were used in the experiments because there were consid- 
ered the minimum suitable for pulp. With this material 
the laboratory has succeeded in extracting over 90 per- 
cent of the rosin, and the extracted chips were converted 
into a fair grade of kraft as stated above. The addi- 
tion of this product or elimination of the waste should 
add considerable to commercial success in the extraction 
of resinous wood. 


SPEEDWAY CONTRACT AWARDED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—The contract for the lum- 
ber for the Cincinnati Speedway has been awarded to 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, through its Cincin- 
nati representative, Col. S. B. Stanbery. As finally ac- 
cepted it calls for 7,707,000 feet of southern yellow pine, 
of which about 3,300,000 feet is to be 2x4, feet and the 
remainder of various dimensions. In addition 106,900 
feet of cypress posts, mostly 4x6 feet for the fencing 
around the property are called for. Practically all the 
mills of the company will be put to work on the con- 
tract at once, as it is planned to have the first of the ma- 
terial on the ground within two weeks. : 

The contract for the construction of the track is let 
to Edward Ryan & Co., this city, for a sum within the 
estimate of the architect, $370,000. The stands will 





accommodate 200,000 persons and the whole work is to 
be done by September 1. 
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ADVOCATES ONE-STORY SCHOOL 


Superintendent Shows Economy and Safety of 
Proposed Buildings of Wood 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 6.—About thirty lumbermen, tim- 
ber owners and loggers met at the Portland Chamber of 
Commeree Tuesday evening, May 2, and took preliminary 
steps toward the organization of a lumber exchange to 
be operated here in conjunction with the chamber of 
commeree. It was decided to appoint a committee consist- 
ing of two loggers, two timber owners, two lumber manu- 
facturers and two lumber brokers to act with the navi- 
gation committee of the chamber in working out details 
of plans of organization for presentation to the directors 
of the chamber. 

The proposed organization will gather information of 
value for the industry and its kindred branches regarding 
shipping, shipbuilding and prospective lumber sales and 
work in every way to foster the interests of the lumber 
industry. The exchange would also serve as a meeting 
piace for Jumber- and timbermen and shippers. 

An important feature of the evening’s program was 
an illustrated talk by Superintendent of Schools L. R. 
Alderman on the much advocated one-story school build- 
ing, of which Portland now has two. The building that 
Mr. Alderman advocates is of lumber and the plans have 
eliminated the very important features of fire dangers 
and heavy cost of construction. It is believed here that 
these buildings will eventually be adopted throughout the 
country, and if so it will mean a great deal to the lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr. Alderman explained that the one-story wood 
building ean be erected at a cost of $2,500 a room, 


the outside of the lot a large square is left in the center for 
the playground, 

It is surprising to see how narrow a margin equals in area 
a central square. A 3-inch frame on a 14-inch square picture 
is larger in area than the picture itself. The school building 
can be put where the frame is, and the central playground 
be the picture. We find that a one-story building of sixteen 
rooms can be built this way on a 200-foot block, with a 
10-foot passageway, or cloister on all sides, and still leave 
a playground court 120 feet square in the middle. 

Think how much more at ease mothers of little children 
are when they know that the children are not sent out at 
playtime toward a busy street where vehicles race up and 
down and projectiles such as motor cycles are shot back 
and forth like cannon balls. If they are let out into an 
open court, all this danger is done away with. The central 
playground can be better supervised, too, and the play thus 
made more educational. 

This type of building has another decided advantage in 
that there is no disturbance when the pupils in one room are 
moving. There are no class rooms above ‘them nor below 
them to be disturbed. The greater freedom of movement 
thus allowed adds much to the efficiency of the school. Also 
it is a boon to many pupils, girls especially, to have the 
labor of stair climbing done away with. 

Many variations can be made on the one-story plan. In 
our new buildings there is no basement under the class 
rooms, but there is a furnace room at one end of the build- 
ing. For assembly and for evening meetings there is in each 
building a good-sized auditorium. The rainy-day playroom 
at Kennedy, instead of being in a basement and needing one 
more set of stairs, is simply part of a court roofed over 
and sky-lighted—an open air space, dry under foot; an ideal 
playroom for our climate. 

Why not build school buildings for school purposes and 
not for monuments? Why build them high just because 
school buildings have been built high in the past? Let us 
build one-story buildings, because they spare anxiety, pre- 
serve health, secure better school work, save money and save 
life, 
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ANOTHER ONE-STORY PORTLAND SCHOOL HOUSE COSTING LESS IN COMPARISON THAN A TWO-STORY SO- 
CALLED FIREPROOF STRUCTURE 


whereas the brick struetures erected here cost, from $7,000 
to $10,000 a room. Little ground space is lost, too, in 
that a one-story structure on the same area of ground 
will contain 16 rooms whereas the two-story will contain 
but 18 throughout. The one-story building would permit 
of a much larger playground too, by reason of its ar- 
rangement. 

Following are Mr, Alderman’s arguments in favor of 
the one-story wooden school building: 

Portland now has two one-story school houses, the Fulton 
Park, with four rooms, and the Kennedy, with eight rooms. 
Each is so planned that it can be added to at will. The 
teachers like these buildings well; there is little disturbance 
in them on account of children moving about; their cost 
compered to that of our other new buildings is small, and 


the fire danger in them is so greatly reduced that I raise the 
question: Why build any more two-story school buildings 
in Portland? 


| believe that the one-story school building answers the 
demand for fire protection that has been made ever since the 
Collingwood fire. At that time there was great insistence for 
fireproof buildings. But time has shown that the cost of 
fireproof buildings is very great, and that taxpayers object 
to the cost, so slow-burning buildings have usually been 
substituted. And even fireproof buildings are not panic- 


pr f 
t . 


Stairways are the traps where children are caught in case 
©! fire or fire panic. Why have stairways? They are not 
heeessary in school buildings. There has- never been a life 
lost by fire in a one-story school house, in the history of the 
United States. In our one-story buildings the exits are so 
arranged that the children can run out and the entire room 
be vacated in a few seconds. The nervous tension caused by 

on the part of the teacher is entirely done away with. 

re Is not a teacher in this country who teaches on the 
oud floor of a two-story building or on the first floor of 
wlding where there is a high basement, who does not 
‘stantly live in fear of fire panic. The stairways may be 
“sed, the door may catch, or some child may break the 

Ss and run back into the room. Why burden the teacher 

““'h this fear? In a fire drill at the Fulton Park one-story 

ol all the children were out of the building in seven 
onds after the fire alarm. 

s to the question of cost, why spend $7,500 a room for a 

Bene 1 house that will be out of date in twenty-five years at 

t, when a good, sane, sensible and beautiful school house 

it on the one-story plan can be provided for about $2,500 

‘com? The cost will range from one-third to one-half of 

cost of our recent buildings. 

‘t might be said that the one-story school takes more land 

U is therefore more expensive. But the astonishing fact 
that there can be more available play space left on a 200- 

: Square block with the new one-story type of building 

ns with the old two-story type. <A two-story building of 
“Seen rooms on’ a 200-foot block leaves very little play- 

ind. The building stands in the middle of the block, and 
margin on the sides is so narrow that it is not of much 
for play. On the other hand, if the building is put on 
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BRITISH TIMBER VALUES SOAR 


Prices of Canadian Woods Increase Rapidly—Stocks 
Moderate to Light 


Orrawa, OntT., May 8.—A very rapid rise in timber 
prices in Great Britain during the last three months is 
the report to the Trade and Commerce Department from 
its agent in Glasgow. The Government embargo on 
birch, beech, elm and oak is said to be having a serious 
effect on the trade and it is considered doubtful if home 
products will be able to displace these goods that have 
been drawn chiefly from the United States and Canada. 
Canadian woods are quoted as follows: 

QUEBEC YELLOW PINE WANEY POARDWOOD—Demand quiet, 
stocks moderate and values very high. 

QUEBEC RED PINE—There are no logs of Quebec red pine 
in stock and only a limited quantity of deals. There is 
little demand. 

QUEBEC OAK—The stock is very light. The demand for 
first class parcels is good and high prices are obtainable. 

QuEBEC ELM—The stocks are light and values are likely t 
increase considerably. 


AsH—The stock is moderate and consists entirely of 
American wood. Quotations are higher, at from 5s to 6s 
per cubic foot for first class parcel of logs and from 4s to 
6s 6d for planks and boards. 

BrrcH—Stock of birch logs is lower and of planks and 
boards heavier than last year. Quotations are: Logs, 4s 
to 4s 6d; planks, 3s to 4s 6d, all per cubic foot. 


QUEPEC YELLOW PINE DEALS—Stocks are moderate and the 
demand chiefly for the lower qualities. Prices are higher, 
as follows: Firsts—broads, 6s to 6s 6d; regulars, 5s 9d to 
6s; undersized, 4s 6d tu 5s. Seconds—Broads and regulars, 
4s 6d to 5s; undersized, 3s 6d to 4s. Thirds—Broads and 
regulars, 4s to 4s 3d; undersized, 3s 3d to 3s 6d. Fourths 
—Broads and regulars, 3s 3d to 3s 6d; undersized, 2s 9d 
to 3s. Good sidings, 4s 6d to 5s 6d per cubic foot accord- 
ing to specification. There is a limited demand for Cali- 
fornian yellow pine deals and sidings. 

QUEPEC SPRUCE DEALS—Stock is considerable and demand 
remains good. Prices are firm, as follows: 9 inches and up, 
3s 8d to 38s 10d; 8 inches and under, 3s 3d to 3s 64d, all 
per cubic foot. 


CHILDREN START TOWN FOREST 


One Thousand Plant White Pine Trees—lIdea Is to 
Provide Perpetual Forest and Income 





WALPOLE, Mass., May 5.—A town forest, said to be 
the first of its kind in this country, sprang up here today 
when 1,000 school children set out 1,000 white pine trans- 
plants on part of a town forest site of 150-acres pre- 
sented by George A. Plimpton, a timberland owner and 
public-spirited citizen. The exercises that dedicated the 
town forest were impressive and very interesting. The 
tree planted by each child is carefully identified with 
a name-stick, and he or she is expected to watch and 
tend the young pine until it reaches maturity. It is ex- 

















ONE-STORY SCHOOL BUILDING ERECTED IN PORTLAND ORE., AND UNDER APPROVAL OF SCHOOL SUPERIN 
- TENDENT 


BOOST WOOD THROUGH WELFARE WORK 


Harrison Tells Lumbermen How to Organize Associa- 
tions to Develop Consumption 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 10.—Local members of the lum- 
ber and allied trades have been much interested in the 
suggestions made by C. L. Harrison, of the Himmelber- 
ger-Harrison Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo., who is chair- 
man of the trade relations committee of the National 
Slack Cooperage Association, in letters that have been re- 
ceived here during the last few days on the subject of or- 
ganizing welfare associations, with the end in view of 
improving the conditions of employees and business men 
dependent on the manufacture of forest products and 
stimulating the use of the latter. 

In his letter Mr. Harrison says: 


If every man dependent upon the payroll from your mills 
and timber operations was made to realize that your pros- 
perity is his prosperity, your health and happiness are neces- 
sary for his health and happiness, not only would he be glad 
to be a factor in organizing a Welfare Association, but he 
would be pleased to spend more than one evening a month 
to advance the interests of his neighbors by getting up 
programs that would interest the men and their families 
employed by you. It would mean that every dependent from 
your institution was pulling for the barrel or the box, insist- 
ing that we have better streets and that they be made of 
wood block, that the new church be built of wood, that they 
build bungalows made of lumber from your. mill ete. It it 
cost $500 a year it would be worth the price. 


pected that within fifty years the net income from the 
town forest will aggregate about $50,000, and, besides 
this important financial value, the Walpole Town Forest 
is to be a splendid recreational resort for the people of 
the community. 

Liet.-Gov. Calvin Coolidge presided over the exercises 
which established this unique public park, and delivered 
an able dedicatory address besides planting the first white 
pine tree. The children of Walpole are named officially 
as trustees to preserve this tract for the benefit and en- 
joyment of posterity. 

Every child that becomes a resident of Walpole or is 
born hereafter in the town becomes automatically one of: 
the forest trustees, the only qualification being that the 
child set out and promise to care for a young white pine 
tree somewhere on the tract of 150 acres. The plot is 
located off Massachusetts Avenue, near the high school, 
abutting other lands suitable for reforestation that pub- 
lie-spirited citizens may add from time to time to their 
town forest. Mr. Plimpton’s only restriction is that the 
land he gives be preserved for all time as a forest, and 
that it be made in some measure to serve as an object 
lesson of the value of conservation of forest resources 
and scientific lumbering. 

The establishment of the Walpole Town Forest is a 
tribute to the efforts of the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation, whose prime policy it is to encourage and cause: 
the establishment of town and State forests in Massa- 
chusetts in order to reclaim that part of the Common- 
wealth’s 1,000,000 acres of idle land which is best fitted 
for growing forests. ° 
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CHAPTER IV 


SAWING FOR GRADE 


I have stated in a former chapter that the question 
asked at the close of the day is, ‘‘How much did you 
eut?’’ This question is, of course, all right as the vol- 
lume of business must be kept up but the question should 
be qualified and the average grade considered as well as 
the cut. In these discussions we take the view that in 
the average mill grade is sacrificed to quantity; that 
more time and thought are constantly spent on keeping 
up the cut or increasing it than are spent -in studying 
the logs and putting them through with a view to get- 
ting the best grades out of them they are capable of 
producing. I have been to many mills where there was 
not a man on the job who knew anything about the 
grading of the stock they were sawing. I should be 
glad to know that this article reaches a number of them 
and be found sufficiently interesting to be studied and 
create the desire to know more of the details of their 
own business. 

A sawmill operator ouglit to have at least $4 a thou- 
sand net margin on his stock and the only way for him 
to figure his net margin is to know the value of the 
average grade of his lumber. The only way to know this 
value is to know the grades. [NotTE: The figures in the 
tables that follow were made in the fall of 1914.] Sup- 
pose, for example, we had a pine deal like the following: 


Mill run, 

ey ee NE iss 6 isin o's vO bid Sos as Asie ae OES $ 2.50 
SpePaCn InN. MCEAININED) TAD HONE MEDD « @ 0 0:0. 9.6:0,0:014:0:0.6 010'0.0'0 0's 10 4.75 
Pt Chitck ssa wah nh cena bees oeSes Anes se bbe we 2.25 
piacking, carrying and loading. ........ccccscccrees 1.50 
Te Sec eek a was > ob psec sn edeok eo ve see $11.00 


Assuming that $4 a thousand is the minimum margin 
on which a deal could be operated to be considered 
profitable an average price of $15 would have to be 
obtained, which could be obtained as follows: 


15 percent B and better @ $24...............28- $ 3.60 
40 percent No. 1 common RS eee eee 7.20 
35 percent No. 2 common ED b anew s sense sess 3.50 
10 percent No. 3 common a rn -70 
ee ES ee pe ee eee $15.00 


If the cut could be increased and this $15 average 
maintained, then it would be all right to increase the cut 
but it requires careful figuring to be assured that it is 
maintained. The inference is that it would not be be- 
cause when he is hurried all the time the sawyer does 
not study his log to turn it to best advantage; he rushes 
boards on the edgerman, who in turn has not time to 
study his board, and slips it through the edger hit or 
miss. The trimmerman has the same difficulty. The 
grader, if any, is rushed too; puts the wrong mark on the 
board and it winds up in the wrong pile on the yard. 

Now suppose the logging crew sends in any kind of 
logs, and the mill crew does not work for grade, and 
the final grading of the lumber drops is as follows: 


5 percent B and better @ $24..........ccccecces $ 1.20 
20 percent No. 1 common ER yi 5 eater via ws tee ae 3.60 
50 percent No. 2 common @ $10................. 5.00 
25 percent No. 3 common (a eS eres Se 1.75 
ee Seiwa ob wabak se ame $11.50 


Here the average drops down perilously near cost. A 
day’s shutdown in a week would make an actual loss, 
but unless the grades were known and watched the man- 
agement would not know it was losing money until the 
stock was shipped out and it then saw that the stock 
averaged only cost or less.. This illustration could be 
carried out indefinitely to show different situations that 
may arise, but the foregoing will suffice to show the im- 
portance of knowing what the stock costs put in the car 
and what the average price obtained is going to be. 

If I know that my stock is costing me $11 loaded into 
cars, and I know the percentage of grades it is running 
then I can figure exactly what I will have to have per 
thousand for each grade to net me the average price of 
$15. If one grade is reduced 50 cents a thousand it re- 
duces the average in proportion. If the B and better 
had to be reduced 50 cents the average could be main- 
tained by securing 25 cents a thousand more for the No. 
2 common. If the average price of $15 could not be 
maintained on account of fall in market prices then two 
other courses are open still to maintain the $4 margin. 
One is reducing the cost, the other is raising the grade. 
Study the different departments and endeavor to secure 
a 50-cent reduction. Using our illustration I would be- 
gin to work first on the logging and see if I could not 
cut that $4.75 down to $4.50. I would then study the 
saw bill and see if I could cut 25 to 50 cents off of 
that. If the mmimum of cost and the maximum of 
service, a very rare condition, had already been reached 
the desired end could be effected by running a half hour 
extra a day without extra pay. 

I have stated that $4 is small enough margin on which 
to figure a sawmill deal. Many concerns might think 
this is too much; others too little. As a rule where one 
can figure $4 in the final count he will not actually get 
more than $2, and the man who operated on a figured 
margin of only $2 would lose money if he had any 
serious mishaps, and these must be counted on in all 
deals. Another point in figuring margins is that in most 
all cases it is assumed that the deal is going to run 300 
days in the year and that there will be no bad luck. 
Sawmill men do not figure enough on what they will do 
in a shutdown. The result is they are never ready to 


‘HOW TO BUILD AND OPERATE A SAWMILL 


Third Instalment of an Article Intended to Point Out the Mistakes Made in Conducting a Sawmilling Business 
— [By L. L. Shertzer, of the Chickasaw Lumber Company, Demopolis, Ala.] 


shut down when the best judgment of the best men is 
to shut down. I would urge more thought devoted to 
this matter and in figuring margins; therefore it must 
be remembered that what is made in the running time 
niust also take care of the time that must be lost in 
inevitable shutdowns. The thinner the margin on which 
the mill is operating when it is going the sooner it will 
be eaten up by the expense that can not be cut off 
when the wheels are still. 


Figuring Averages as a Basis for Costs 


It must be remembered that in figuring averages the 
average for a day or a week does not count for any- 
thing and may be very misleading and harmful rather 
than beneficial. It is only an accurate average covering 
a period of months or years that is worth anything as a 
basis for costs. The average man will claim this calls 
for too much detail and too complicated a system. But 
if it is started right it will work in with the regular 
routine of the business and amply compensate for any 
little extra work on the part of the management or one 
or two of the employees. It should also be taken into 
account that the green measure and grade as the stock 
comes from the mill will depreciate 10 percent in grade 
and 5.to 8 percent in measure when it is shipped out. 
This difference can, of course, be figured accurately if 
accurate tallies are kept of the green stock that goes on 
the yard or through the mill and of the dry stock 
shipped. The chief defects caused in drying are stain, 
checks, and worms, the last mentioned at certain times 
during the year and in some climates. Considering these 
things it can readily be seen that the man who figures on 
a $2 margin takes a long chance of ever seeing his $2. 
A fluctuation of more than 
$2 often occurs in the mar- 
ket, which, in addition to 
the other chances he is tak- 
ing, would soon wipe out the 
margin of the operator who 
was working on less than $4. 
This, of course, is a matter ; Aq7: 
of judgment and depends rl 8' 
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a spell of bad weather that would increase the manu- 
facturing price would soon bring the two figures together 
if they did not show an actual loss. I am putting the 
cost of the stock loaded into the car at $9.25. I have 
seen it loaded into cars, mill run, at a cost of $8, but 
that is exceptional. I believe a fair average would be 
$10. When the cost of gum in the car gets over an 
average of $10 the manufacturer should know something 
about selling it or he will find himself getting around a 
$10. average for his lumber. During the last year 
considerable gum was sold ‘that did not average the 
manufacturer $10 a thousand. 

The best average price can be secured where the logs 
run more to red, as it will be seen that the red commands 
the best price, and if logs can be secured that will 
produce 25 percent or more No. 1 common and better red 
then the average goes up. The Mississippi Delta gum 
produces the largest percentage of red. The gum of 
Alabama, Georgia and the Atlantic coast runs more to 
sap, though the red produced while it is less in propor- 
tion is just the same in quality and color, and no one 
has ever said that the delta gum was any better except 
perhaps someone from the delta. In considering gum 
stumpage as an investment, whether it is red gum or sap 
gum is the main thing to consider. About the only 
way to tell the percentage of red it will run is to saw 
some of it. As a rule it takes a log 24 inches or over 
to produce a profitable percentage of red. If none of 
it can be cut then size is-the best way to judge it. The 
large trees with the dark, deeply grooved bark will run 
to red gum, while the medium -and smaller trees with 
smoother, lighter bark will run to sap. 

I present the illustrations of costs and percentages of 
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upon the size of the deal, = 
the value of the timber and 
manufactured product, and 
the money and ability behind the deal. It would appear 
that cheap woods like gum, hemlock and pine could be 
handled more closely than higher priced woods, such as 
poplar, white pine and oak. As a rule, however, the 
cheaper woods are subject to greater fluctuations, espe- 
cially when figured on proportionate values, and thus the 
margin of profit is the sooner wiped out. 

Cost of Cutting Gum Lumber 

Owing to the increasing production and use of gum 
and the lack of correct information and methods of han- 
dling I will devote some space in the succeeding chap- 
ters particularly to gum. I once heard a prominent 
southern millman make the statement that all the gum 
in the country would be sawed up and nobody would 
make a cent out of it. But that was before the in- 
ception of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and before the attention that it is now receiving 
was paid to the wood. 

Owing to the comparatively low prices of gum it is 
especially advised that cost figures be kept because this 
wood during the last few years has been subject to more 
fluctuations than any other that I know. 

Suppose, for example, we have a gum deal like the 
following: 


WOERO et BURMNONEE an csp hs wie babies cbniswics ows enue $1.00 
Logeing, stump to log deck.......cescvsorcesscceces 4.25 
PROKMEMERs ac a cic cao cies ae bane & kes 63pm e's 65's ois oie 2.25 
Stacking, carrying and loading... .......c.scccccecee 1.75 

pet AR Cow ak Sawa cee eae htc hen cua e eee ee $9.25 


To secure a $4 average on this stock it would have to 
run something like the following, which looks like a 
reasonable estimate: 





5 percent 1 and 2 red gum, $26... 2... 2.0.0.2 c008 $ 1.30 
20 percent No. I common red gum, $16............ 3.20 

5 percent sap gum box boards, $20............... 1.00 
20: percent 2:AnG' 2 BED BUM, BLO. <6 2 010 5's 000 's:6:06.0i0' 3.00 
25 percent No. 1 common sap gum, $11:........... 2.75 
25 percent No. 2 and No. 3 common, $8............ 2.00 
LOD DONO: cows aunnseeoe oes eu estes pans oenwasee $13.25 


Now $13.25 looks like a low enough average, but it is 
higher than the average mill is getting for gum. More- 
over, except in certain sections, gum will not run 25 
percent and better No. 1 common and better red. It 
will run probably 10 to 15 percent and in some sections 
none at all, being all sap gum. A sap gum deal would 
run about as follows: 

S percent: box boards, AGB 7520 oo. o:siscce wisest $ 1.00 


20. DOPOENE: JANG. 2:GA AI, EGO so 5-0 «6-6 0:0.6:4.085.0'9 00 3.00 
40 percent No. 1 COMMON SAP, Bll... «2. scccecece 4.40 
35 percent No. 2 and No. 3 common, $8............ 2.80 
BOP DEDRRNE® ok nine SA pew we as Sab us Mase ses Abaoeeeee $11.20 


In this second illustration it can readily be seen that 
there would be a margin of barely $2 and a slump in the 
market that would reduce the average selling price or 
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FIG. 21. ANOTHER METHOD OF CUTTING BOARD TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


grades not so much for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion as to what the stock should cost in the car or the 
average price it should bring as to show how to arrive 
at what it does cost and does bring. If a man knows 
what it is costing and if he has the percentage of grades 
it is running he will know what he will have to have 
to make money, if he has decided what it takes to make 
it. His gum might cost him $11 in the ear, in which 
ease he should have an average of $14 to $16. Some 
firms get their average up to between $17 and $20, but 
they do it by having sufficient stock to carry all grades 
and thicknesses on hand and by maintaining a selling 
force that gets the last dollar from the consuming trade. 

To raise the grade one must begin at the stump and 
see that No. 1 logs are sent to the mill, prepared in a 
No. 1 manner. Then spend some time with sawyer, 
edgerman and trimmerman to see that they turn, edge 
and trim the stock to the very best advantage for grade. 
Suppose the desired average or margin still could not 
be secured? Then the deal had better be shut down 
until conditions improve. ; 

It will be seen that to know what one is doing it is 
necessary to know, first, what the manufactured stock 
is costing, mill run, loaded into cars, and, second, the 
percentage of each grade. 

I would recommend that the sawyer, edgerman and 
trimmerman all be required to know the grades of the 
different woods they saw. They need not be competent 
to make final shipments, but should know the grades at 
least in a general way. They should know that ones 
and twos are 6 inches and wider, 8 feet and longer, and 
the maximum defects that are admitted; that No. 1 
common is 4 inches and wider’ by 6 feet and longer, and 
should cut two-thirds clear or better; that No. 2 common 
is 3 inches and wider and cuts 50 per cent or better cleat 
or sound, as the case may be. Copies of the grading 
rules can readily be secured from the secretaries of the 
associations and a copy of the grading rules of the kinds 
of lumber being manufactured should certainly be in the 
hands of and be memorized by each of the above men- 
tioned employees as well as by the regular inspectors. 

A sawyer will come along and be touted and recom 
mended as the best in the country when his chief qualifi- 
eations will be his ability to jerk the carriage back and 
forth in a hurry without striking the bumper or to turn 
the log with the nigger without stopping the carriage— 
mere mechanical operations perfected by long practice. 
I would rather teach my lumber inspector to handle thes® 
levers and then I would have a sawyer. It is generally 
acknowledged that the sawyer is the most important man 
in the mill, but I think the edgerman is just about as 
important for he can make or lose a dollar a thousand 
on the average according as he is proficient or deficient. 
A competent edgerman will offset many of the blunders 
made by an incompetent sawyer, and on the other hand a 
poor edgerman will undo much of the good work of 4 
competent sawyer. To obtain the best grade out of a log 
there should be thorough accord and understanding 
between these two men. They should not only know 
the grades but should discuss with each other and the 
trimmerman how to manipulate the log and the boards 
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to get the best out of them, knowing that they can make 
or lose their day’s wages on one log by carelessness. 
Times innumerable instead of having the edgerman rip 
out all of the defects it pays to let the board go to the 
trimmer and have a wider, shorter board than a narrow, 
long one. For example, in figure 20 this board is 16 
feet long by 13 inches wide. It contains all the sap 
admitted in the best grade and will not carry in addition 
the knot shown in the center. This knot is too near the 
middle to be ripped out and leave a clear 6-inch piece; 
moreover, the 6-inch piece, if otherwise clear, would have 
too much sap in it, so instead of having the edgerman 
handle this board let it go to the trimmerman and he 
can make one 6-foot No. 1 common and one 10-foot 
good board. If the knot were further down toward the 
middle he could make two 8-foot boards, one good and 
one No. 1 common or No. 2, as the case may be. It pays 
to cut 16-foot boards in two, either 8- or 10-foot lengths 
if one end of the board is one grade higher than the 
other, but the edgerman and trimmerman must know 
the grades in order to determine this. Also the logs 
must be running sufficiently long to admit of this re- 
duction to shorter lengths without running below the 
percentage of 14 and 16 required. 

In the edging and trimming of slab boards is where 
a knowledge of the grades is essential and where con- 
siderable judgment can be exercised, and where as a 
rule considerable waste is caused. Where the clear face 
tapers off into bark toward the little end it frequently 
pays to count on only half the length and make a wider, 
short board rather than a narrow, long one. Sometimes, 
as in figure 2", it will pay to run the board to the trim- 
merman, let him cut it in two and then return the 
small end for edging again. 

In this slab the edgerman should set the machine 
at about 8 inches so as to get an 8-inch board out of 
the wide end. The trimmerman will cut off a clear board 
8 feet long. The small end can be returned to the 
edgerman and he can then get a 3- or 4-inch clear strip, 
6 feet or longer, that will grade No. 1 or No. 2 com- 
mon, as the case may be. Suppose that in this way one 
board 8” x 8’ and one board 4” x 6’ were secured; 
they would total 7 board feet whereas if the edgerman 
set the machine 6 inches for one longer board and if 
the trimmerman cut off at 10 feet the board would con- 
tain 5 board feet, whereas if he could squeeze it up to 
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FIG. 27—QUARTER-LOG METHOD OF QUARTER- 
SAWING 
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FIG. 28—OPENING THE LOG, THE HEART BOXED 


is the one who studies the closest utilization of his raw 
material; who knows what it is costing him to do busi- 
ness and knows before it is sold what he will get for 
his product. I wiil admit that much that is written is 
theory and is hard to put into actual practice, but the 
fault I find with so many sawmill operators is that 
they simply pronounce it all 
theory and run on, getting 
only 50 percent efficier~y out 

of their organization. 
All the recommendations I 
have made are put into 
b actual practice by the mills 
that-are being properly man- 
aged. The number of them 
is inereasing. I recently 
visited one mill sawing hard- 
wood where the edgerman 
had studied the hardwood 
rule. I do not mean here 








FIG. 22—FIRST CUT FIG. 23—SECOND CUT FIG 24—THIRD CUT 


12 feet long it would contain but 6 board feet, a gain 
of one or two board feet in this slab of the same grade 
of lumber. This is but one illustration of various 
problems that arise. A different situation is faced on 
every board. If the men know the grades at a glance 
they can tell without the least hesitancy the best way 
in which to handle a board. It might appear in reading 
over this that it sounds all right on paper but the 
ordinary sawmill crew can not be taught to put it into 
practice. This is not the fact and it is where many 
operators fall down. The management figures more on 
the little time that might be lost in training the men 
than it does on the lasting and continual gain that 
would result from their training. Let the boards come 
stadually from the saw, and not two or three on top of 
each other and another pile before the first is disposed 
of. The edgerman can thus have a few seconds in 
Which to judge his board and adjust his saws. He 
can make a sign to the trimmerman, if necessary, as to 
how he intends the board to be trimmed. In occasional 
stops let these men study boards to see if they have put 
them through the machines to best advantage. When 
the mill is shut down and there is shipping being done 
let these men—the sawyer, edgerman and trimmerman— 
go on the yard and watch the lumber being graded 
from the pile. Let them do some of the work. Bear in 
mind that they can not know too much about a board. 
These men should also know comparative values of 
_— For example, in oak where the difference in 
= price between No. 1 common and ones and twos is 
“es $15 to $20 it pays to trim four feet off the end 
0 a No. 1 common board if it can thus be raised to 
S00’, In pine or gum where the difference is from 
$4 to $8 it pays to cut off two feet only. 
, “ime was when stumpage was cheaper and more ac- 
= that the sawmill man could afford to run his 
ee without thought of waste; but that is in 
'e past and the man who today runs a sawmill to profit 
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FIG, 25 AND FIG. 26 


— the rules in the book, but 
the actual measuring stick. 
He learned that in edging 
: 16-foot lumber instead of 
making a board say, even 13 inches wide which would 
measure 17 board feet, by edging-it a little fuller or up 
close to 13% inches wide it contains 18 board feet. This 
is not a theory. It is what I saw a man practicing. 
This same man has also on his yard a little gasoline 
engine with a rip and cut-off saw, making it convenient 
for the shipping crew to rework boards marked by the 
inspector for improvement in the grade. Many times 
boards are not thus reworked because it is not convenient. 
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FIG. 29—SAWING B AND C, FIG. 28 
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FIG. 30—SAWING SECTION A FROM FIG. 28 


This is not a large mill either as it produces and ships 
about one car of lumber a day. 


Which End of the Log First? 


There has been considerable discussion in the lumber 
papers as to the proper end of the log to bring into the 
mill. I recommend the small end first first, last, and 
all the time. In case of a chain haul-up out of a pond 
the small end will certainly catch and pull up the best. 
The sawyer can judge a whole lot better what he can 
get out of a log from the small end than he can the 
butt. In case of split or hollow butts the deck man can 
signal the sawyer, calling his attention to the imper- 
fection. The slab tripper can handle better slabs com- 
ing to him small end first, and certainly the edgerman 
can gage his slab boards better small end ahead. The 
arguments put up in favor of butt end first are that 
the log might be gritty and that the saw does not have 
to scrape down a gritty face, thus taking the edge off 
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the teeth before going into the wood; that where band 
saws are used the offset may not work immediately and 
a sliver on the log will jerk off the saw on a quick re- 
turn; that the timber opens better butt end first. I 
think the advantages of the small end first offset these 
apparent disadvantages. In running a river mill with 
which I was once connected the men preferred to bring 
up the butt end first, especially if the log was hollow, 
because catfish went up into the hollows to rest or 
hide or for some purpose, and during a season the men 
caught several weighing 75 to 100 pounds each. If the 
small end had come first the fish would have dropped 
out. Hence a hundred pounds of fish paid to bring up 
the butt end first. 

. For the average deal, unless there are some special or 
exceptional conditions, I think the best results can be 
obtained in the long run by bringing the small end 
into the mill first. 

To get the grade out of the log the sawyer must 
first turn it right. Here again haste stands in the 
way of quality. It takes a half minute or so to judge 
a iog, and as it opens up it should be considered care- 
fully by the sawyer to be turned to best advantage. 
Unless the sawyer knows the grade, however, he might 
just as well hurry it through so as to try to make up in 
quantity what he lacks in quality. 

I will show some general methods of turning logs 
but it must be remembered that in this as well as in 
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FIG 382 METHOD 


so many other conditions of lumbering a fixed rule can 
not be laid down, and that is why it is essential that 
the men know the grades and they will then know when 
to depart from the general rule and when to adhere 
to it. 

A good rule for the sawyer to follow is to turn the 
log every time he sees a better face than the one on 
which he is sawing. 

In plain sawing oak logs of good average size, say 
20 inches or better, I recommend the following method 
as shown in figures 22, 23 and 24. 

I stated that this method is best adapted to logs 
of 20 inches and over. For small logs it makes the 
lumber too narrow. It necessitates the edgerman edg- 
ing at least one edge of every board, but it has the 
advantage of throwing the sap all on one edge except 
in the first cut, and the boards shown in figures 23 and 
24 will not be subject to cupping as much as those. made 
from figure 22, on account of reaching only half way 
across the log. The boards marked with a cross will be 
quartered. The figures shown assume the heart to be 
edged off and thrown away. For boxing the heart 
handle as in figure 22. In the second cut stop with the 
board marked A and turn down for the third cut the 
same as in figure 24, but stop with board marked B, 
which should leave the remaining cant 6, 7 or 8 inches, 
according to the square desired. This cant should then 
be handled as in figure 25 for plain sawing or the square 
could be cut off and the remainder quartered as in 
figure 26. 

Quarter-sawing means to saw parallel with the medul- 
lary rays, which are rays radiating from the heart of 
the log outward. The term quarter-sawing comes from 
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FIG. 33—EFFECT OF CLOSE RAYS, QUARTER-LOG 
METHOD 


the fact that to saw parallel with these rays through 
the greater part of the log it is necessary practically to 
quarter the log by splitting it in half and then again 
splitting these halves. Any line sawn directly toward 
the center will produce the quartered effect, but it will 
be noted that to saw lines towards. the center it is 
necessary to split the log up into quarters and to turn 
these quarters on their backs. By this method of saw- 
ing, certain woods, especially oak and sycamore, show 
a very beautiful figure. The more nearly the lines can 
be sawn directly toward the heart the more perfect 
will be the quarter-sawing. Thus in figure 26 the middle 
board or the one reaching directly into the center of 
the log is a perfectly quartered board. Oak is more 
generally quartered than any other wood because of 
the figure it shows, but many other woods are quartered 
or rift sawn (a synonymous term) because a quartered 
board will stay straighter and hold its shape under 
tests that a plain sawn board will not stand. In ordi- 
nary hardwoods for plain sawing a sixteenth full is 
necessary for the lumber to dry out a plump inch; in 
thicker stock an eighth. In quarter-sawing the boards 
should be sawn 1% full for inch stock, ¥;-inch on 5 
and 6/4, and 44-inch on 2-inch stock. Quartered lum- 
ber shrinks in thickness more than plain. Plain shrinks 
more in width than quartered. 

Methods of quarter-sawing oak and sawing edge grain 
or rift flooring have been discussed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and I will now show these methods with 
illustrations as they have previously appeared, which 
are deserving of the closest study. The article men- 
tioned is as follows: 

In figure 27 the small diagram illustrates the ordinary 
method of squaring a log and the saw cuts on the upper half 
of the larger figure show the relation of the circular annual 
rings to the boards produced by this method. The board “G” 
is truly quarter-sawed. Those next to it, up to “B,” are 
practically quarter-sawed at the outer edges, but have a 
section which is truly flat-sawed in the center of the board, 
































FIG. 34—-EFFECT OF SCANTIER RAYS, REDUCING 
FIGURE 


and this proportion of the flat to quartered or partly quar- 
tered stock increases in the boards toward the outward edge 
“0.” The lines “ab” and “cd” show how the log is usually 
split into quarters for quarter-sawing, each quarter then 
being turned on its back and sawed, as in “a.” This pro- 
duces truly quarter-sawed stock at the center of the wedge 
and makes a sufficiently close approximation for most pur- 
poses, except at the extreme corners. 

A method of quarter-sawing which produces a larger pro- 
portion of more exactly quarter-sawed stock is represented 
by figures 28, 29 and 30. Figure 28 shows how the heart is 
boxed and “B” and “C” from this diagram are then manip- 
ulated, as in figure 29, while the portion “A” of the log is 
handled as in figure 30. 

Figures 31 and 32 relate to the sawing of edge-grain floor- 
ing from yellow or norway pine, and are not of interest to 
this inquirer, but are reproduced because of their interest to 
others. In figure 31 the log is first approximately squared, 
and cuts 1 to 5 are then taken through the center. The 
cants “a” and “b” are then piled one on top of the other and 
sawed together, as indicated. Approximately all of the lum- 
ber within the inner circle is sufficiently quarter-sawed to 
answer the purposes of edge-grain flooring. Figure 32 shows 
a different way of handling the log after being squared, the 
heart being boxed and used for dimension, while the two 
pieces 4 by 12 and the two pieces 4 by 4 are sawn into floor- 
ing strips. 

Figures 33 and 34 show the same method of quarter-saw- 
ing as is indicated in figure 27, the quartered log being turned 
on its back and sawed through without changing position. 
These figures are intended to illustrate the effect upon the 
figure of the resulting boards if the log, as in figure 34, has 
only half as many medullary rays. It might be remarked, 
parenthetically, that an oak tree of a given botanical descrip- 
tion does not vary much in this regard, whatever may have 
been.its growth environment. The proportion in volume of 
the medullary rays is pretty constant to the other or vertical 
cells, although it is possible that a larger proportion may be 
of the small and inconspicuous variety and a smaller propor- 
tion of the broad thick rays which are most prominent in 
quartered figure. Where a number of different kinds botani- 
cally are commercially lumped together as “white oak” or 
“red oak,” there may be considerable variation in the number 
of medullary rays. 

Figures 33 and 34 were published and commented upon 
May 30, 1908, as emphasizing the need of careful selection of 
wood for quarter-sawing purposes. The Mengel Box Com- 
pany, in the issue of July 4, 1908, commented upon these 
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FIG. 35—QUARTER-SAWING BY SUCCESSIVE TILTS OF 
HALF-LOG 
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FIG. 36—PLAIN-SAWING DIAGRAM 


figures and in substance stated that if the poorer log shown 
by figure 34 had been sawn into wedges of one-eighth instead 
of one-quarter and each of these wedges had been sawn into 
lumber, the average resulting figure of the boards would have 
been superior to those shown from the better log in figure 33 
by the quartering method. This, of course, is because in the 
narrower wedge all the boards approximate more closely to 
true quarter-sawing. Yet it should be remembered that at 
some point in the process the increase in labor and waste 
overbalances the gain in quality. 

On October 30, 1909, figures 35 and 36 were published to 
illustrate the sawing methods used by the Clarke & Baker 
Company, Ilion, N. Y., figure 36 of course representing plain- 
sawing. A little study of figure 35 will show that the log, 
in effect, is divided into 12 wedge-shaped sections, each of 
which is sawn up parallel to one of its wedge faces. As 
regards the product this is equivalent to sawing the log into 
six wedges and sawing each wedge parallel with its center 
line. Inasmuch as the Mengel method divides the log into 
eight wedges instead of six, sawing each parallel with the 
center, it approximates true quartering more closely than 
does diagram 35. 

In the above remarks it is not assumed that the log is 
actually divided into 12 wedges as an initial operation, 
tion, because undoubtedly each 
half of the log is progressively 
canted or tilted upon the 
block in the method of sawing 
figured by this diagram. 

There are various. other 
methods of quartering lumber 
besides those indicated and 
the quartering of lumber must 
in each case be a compromise 
between the cost of a given 
method and the quality of the 
product. The higher the per- 
centage of quartered lumber 
secured, the greater is the 
amount of waste in trimming 
off oblique edges and the 
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greater must be the expense 
of sawing, in the numerous 
manipulations of the log. 
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FIGS. 37 AND 38—METHOD OF QUARTERING 
RED GUM 


plain is not alone because it may be figured and will — 
stay straighter, but it takes more time and causes con- | 
siderably more waste than plain sawing. Rift flooring — 
is worth more than flat grain because it requires much — 
more care and causes more waste in manufacturing; it” 
will lay perfectly flat and, the edge of the grain being 
exposed instead of the flat surface, it will wear much 
longer and will not sliver or become rough from wear 
or scrubbing. : 

As the object in quarter-sawing gum is to obtain © 
quartered red the sap should first be removed or prac 
tically removed and then the red part can be split open 
and the heart face turned down, sawing it right 
through. The other half is handled the same way. As 
the object of quartering red gum is to obtain a rift” 
effect rather than figure it does not have to be worked 
as much toward the center as oak or sycamore, where” 
the object is to obtain figure, although quartered red_ 
gum will show a ribbony figure, much resembling 
mahogany, and an experienced man can easily distinguish 
a plain from a quartered board. The method of quar. 
tering red gum is illustrated in figures 37 and 38 





KEY TO SAWMILL PLAN 


The sawmill plan published in connection with 
the above installment as a supplement to this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resents the sawing floor of a single band and 
vertical resaw mill, built by the McDonough 
Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., for 
the Big Salkehatchie Lumber Company, of Varn- 
ville, S. C. In studying these plans a number of 
circles wil! be noted with a figure inside the circle. 
The key to these figures is printed herewith: 





1 Log Jacker. 24 Rear Edger Table 
2 Steam Drag Saw. _ _ Rolls, 
3 Log Kicker. ; 25 = aude to Slasher 
7 Turner. ains, 
. Ororeeen ing Surne 26 Independent Arbor 4- 
5 Log Loader. Foot Slab Slash 
6 Steam Nigger. OO) NASD tO laprene 
S 4 27 Transfer to Overhead 
7 72-Inch Carriage. : Trimmer, 
8 and 9 Pneumatic Car- 98 Overhead Trimmer. 
riage Cushions. 29 Steam Jump Saw. 
10 Shotgun S. Feed. 30 Swing Cut-Off Saw. 
11 9-Foot Band Mill. 31 Shingle Stock Steam 
12,138 and 13% Live Trip. 
Rollers. 32 Shingle Bolter Cut-Off. 
14 Cant Transfer to Re- 383 Transfer to Shingle 
saw. Mill. 
15 Resaw Feed Chains, 34 Knee Bolter. 
16 8-Foot Resaw.— 35 Shingle Machine. 
17 Live Rolls Behind Re- 386 Shingle Machine Tight- 


saw. 
18 Return Transfer 37 
Around Resaw. 
19 Return Rollers Around 
Resaw. ing Stock. 
20 Return Transfer to 38 Transfer from Resaw 
Front of Resaw. to Edger. 
Transfer From Resaw 39 Lath Bolter. 
to Main Live Roll- 40 Lath Mill. 
ers. 41 Lath Trimmer. 
Trip Skids and Trans- 43 Transfer Behind Trim- 
fers from Live Rolls. mer to Sorting 
23 96-Inch Edger Table Works. 
Rollers. 45 Spalt Conveyors. 


ener. 

Return Rolls from 
Sorting Works} to 
Edger, for Re-£dg- 
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The red part could be sawed up as a whole withoub 
splitting and then the edgerman could split the bo 
and rip out the heart, but better results can be had by 
splitting. As this method does not quarter the outsi 
boards on either cant they should be separated and piled 
with the plain. The red part of the log, where it is lar, 
enough, could be sawed the same as in the illustra 
given for sawing large oak, and any logs where wid 
is not an essential can be turned to advantage by 
method. (See figures 20, 21 and 22.) z 

It should be remembered that there are practically 
two different woods in a gum tree, red gum and sap ] 
and the two should as nearly as possible be separa’ 
observing from the rules how much sap a red board 
will admit. For this reason, as shown, it is best first & 
go around the log removing the sap and then saw 
red as another log. It is recommended that the sl 
tripper or off-bearer send the board to the edger 
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The reason quarter-sawed 
lumber is worth more than 
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FIGS. 39, 40 AND 41—METHOD OF SAWING FOR WAGON BOX BOARDS 
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PLATE “B” 
PLAN OF SAWING FLOOR 


SINGLE BAND AND VERTICAL RESAW 


Reproduced by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from an origjnal set 
of plans prepared by the McDonough Manufacturing Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., 
[llustrating “Construction and Operation of a Sawmill,” by L. L. Shertzer. 
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FIG, 33—EFFECT OF CLOSE RAYS, QUARTER-LOG 
METHOD 


the fact that to saw parallel with these rays through 
the greater part of the log it is necessary practically to 
quarter the log by splitting it in half and then again 
splitting these halves. Any line sawn directly toward 
the center will produce the quartered effect, but it will 
be noted that to saw lines towards the center it is 
necessary to split the log up into quarters and to turn 
these quarters on their backs. By this method of saw- 
ing, certain woods, especially oak and sycamore, show 
a very beautiful figure. The more nearly the lines can 
be sawn directly toward the heart the more perfect 
will be the quarter-sawing. Thus in figure 26 the middle 
board or the one reaching directly into the center of 
the log is a perfectly quartered board. Oak is more 
generally quartered than any other wood because of 
the figure it shows, but many other woods are quartered 
or rift sawn (a synonymous term) because a quartered 
board will stay straighter and hold its shape under 
tests that a plain sawn board will not stand. In ordi- 
nary hardwoods for plain sawing a sixteenth full is 
necessary for the lumber to dry out a plump inch; in 
thicker stock an eighth. In quarter-sawing the boards 
should be sawn 114 full for inch stock, #;-inch on 5 
and 6/4, and 44-inch on 2-inch stock. Quartered lum- 
ber shrinks in thickness more than plain. Plain shrinks 
more in width than quartered. 

Methods of quarter-sawing oak and sawing edge grain 
or rift flooring have been discussed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and I will now show these methods with 
illustrations as they have previously appeared, which 
are deserving of the closest study. The article men- 
tioned is as follows: 

In figure 27 the small diagram illustrates the ordinary 
method of squaring a log and the saw cuts on the upper half 
of the larger figure show the relation of the circular annual 
rings to the boards produced by this method. The board “G” 
is truly quarter-sawed. Those next to it, up to “B,” are 
practically quarter-sawed at the outer edges, but have a 
section which is truly flat-sawed in the center of the board, 


























FIG. 34—-EFFECT OF SCANTIER RAYS, REDUCING 
FIGURE 


and this proportion of the flat to quartered or partly quar- 
tered stock increases in the boards toward the outward edge 
“bo.” The lines “ab” and “cd” show how the log is usually 
split into quarters for quarter-sawing, each quarter then 
being turned on its back and sawed, as in “a.” This pro- 
duces truly quarter-sawed stock at the center of the wedge 
and makes a sufficiently close approximation for most pur- 
poses, except at the extreme corners. 

A method of quarter-sawing which produces a larger pro- 
portion of more = quarter-sawed stock is represented 
by figures 28, 29 and 30. Figure 28 shows how the heart is 
boxed and “B” and “C” from this diagram are then manip- 
ulated, as in figure 29, while the portion “A” of the log is 
handled as in figure 30. 

Figures 31 and 32 relate to the sawing of edge-grain floor- 
ing from yellow or norway pine, and are not of interest to 
this inquirer, but are reproduced because of their interest to 
others. In figure 31 the log is first approximately squared, 
and cuts 1 to 5 are then taken through the center. The 
ecants “a” and “b” are then piled one on top of the other and 
sawed together, as indicated. Approximately all of the lum- 
ber within the inner circle is sufficiently quarter-sawed to 
answer the purposes of edge-grain flooring. Figure 32 shows 
a different way of handling the log after being squared, the 
heart being boxed and used for dimension, while the two 
pieces 4 by 12 and the two pieces 4 by 4 are sawn into floor- 
ap Boe 

gures 33 and 34 show the same method of quarter-saw- 
ing as is indicated in figure 27, the quartered log being turned 
on its back and sawed through without changing position. 
These figures are intended to illustrate the effect upon the 
figure of the resulting boards if the log, as in figure 34, has 
only half as many medullary rays. It might be remarked, 
parenthetically, that an oak tree of a given botanical descrip- 
tion does not vary much in this regard, whatever may have 
beensits growth environment. The proportion in volume of 
the medullary rays is pretty constant to the other or vertical 
cells, although it is possible that a larger proportion may be 
of the small and inconspicuous variety and a smaller propor- 
tion of the broad thick rays which are most prominent in 
quartered figure. Where a number of different kinds botani- 
eally are commercially lumped together as ‘‘white oak” or 
“red oak,” there may be considerable variation in the number 
of medullary rays. 

Figures 33 and 34 were published and commented upon 
May 30, 1908, as emphasizing the need of careful selection of 
wood for quarter-sawing purposes. The Mengel Box Com- 
pany, in the issue of July 4, 1908, commented upon these 
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FIG. 35—QUARTER-SAWING BY SUCCESSIVE TILTS OF 
HALF-LOG 





FIG. 36 





PLAIN-SAWING DIAGRAM 


figures and in substance stated that if the poorer log shown 
by figure 34 had been sawn into wedges of one-eighth instead 
of one-quarter and each of these wedges had been sawn into 
lumber, the average resulting figure of the boards would have 
been superior to those shown from the better log in figure 33 
by the quartering method. This, of course, is because in the 
narrower wedge all the boards approximate more closely to 
true quarter-sawing. Yet it should be remembered that at 
some point in the process the increase in labor and waste 
overbalances the gain in quality. 

On October 30, 1909, figures 35 and 36 were published to 
illustrate the sawing methods used by the Clarke & Baker 
Company, Ilion, N. Y., figure 36 of course representing plain- 
sawing. A little study of figure 35 will show that the log, 
in effect, is divided into 12 wedge-shaped sections, each of 
which is sawn up parallel to one of its wedge faces. As 
regards the product this is equivalent to sawing the log into 
six wedges and sawing each wedge parallel with its center 
line. Inasmuch as the Mengel method divides the log into 
eight wedges instead of six, sawing each parallel with the 
center, it approximates true quartering more closely than 
does diagram 35. 

In the above remarks it is not assumed that the log is 
actually divided into 12 wedges as an initial operation, 
tion, because undoubtedly each 
half of the log is progressively 
canted or tilted upon the 
block in the method of sawing 
figured by this diagram. 

There are various’. other 
methods of quartering lumber 
besides those indicated and 
the quartering of lumber must 
in each case be a compromise 
between the cost of a given 
method and the quality of the 
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FIGS. 87 AND 38—METHOD OF QUARTERING 
RED GUM 



































plain is not alone because it may be figured and will 
stay straighter, but it takes more time and causes con- 
siderably more waste than plain sawing. Rift flooring 
is worth more than flat grain because it requires much 
more care and causes more waste in manufacturing; it 
will lay perfectly flat and, the edge of the grain being 
exposed instead of the flat surface, it will wear much 
longer and will not sliver or become rough from wear 
or scrubbing. 

As the object in quarter-sawing gum is to obtain 
quartered red the sap should first be removed or prac- 
tically removed and then the red part can be split open 
and the heart face turned down, sawing it right 
through. The other half is handled the same way. As 
the object of quartering red gum is to obtain a rift 
effect rather than figure it does not have to be worked 
as much toward the center as oak or sycamore, where 
the object is to obtain figure, although quartered red 
gum will show a ribbony figure, much resembling 
mahogany, and an experienced man can easily distinguish 
a plain from a quartered board. The method of quar- 
tering red gum is illustrated in figures 37 and 38 





KEY TO SAWMILL PLAN 


The sawmill plan published in connection with 
the above installment as a supplement to this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resents the sawing floor of a single band and 
vertical resaw mill, built by the McDonough 
Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., for 
the Big Salkehatchie Lumber Company, of Varn- 
ville, S. C. In studying these plans a number of 
circles wil! be noted with a figure inside the circle. 
The key to these figures is printed herewith: 


1 Log Jacker. 24 Rear Edger Table 

2 Steam Drag Saw. _ _ Rolls, 

3 Log Kicker. 25 Trip Skids to Slasher 
yerh Log Turner. ains. — 

: ia” = 26 Independent Arbor 4- 

G Steam Nigger Foot Slab Slasher. 

. 72-Inch Carriage 27 — to Overhead 

8 and 9 Pneumatic Car- 9g xemcr 


Overhead Trimmer. 


riage Cushions. 29 Steam Jump Saw. 
10 Shotgun S. Feed. 30 Swing Cut-off Saw. 
11 9-Foot Band Mill. 31 Shingle Stock Steam 


12,138 and 13% Live Trip. 
Rollers. 32 Shingle Bolter Cut-Off. 

14 Cant Transfer to Re- 33 Transfer to Shingle 

saw. P Mill. 

15 Resaw Feed Chains. 34 Knee Bolter. 

16 8-Foot Resaw. | 35 Shingle Machine. 

17 Live Rolls Behind Re- 386 Shingle Machine Tight- 


saw. 
18 Return Transfer 37 
Around Resaw. 
19 Return Rollers Around 


ener. 

Return Rolls from 
Sorting Works to 
Edger, for Re-Edg- 

esaw. ing Stock. 

20 Return Transfer to 38 Transfer from Resaw 
Front of Resaw. to Edger. ; 

21 Transfer From Resaw 39 Lath Bolter. <4 
to Main Live Roll- 40 Lath Mill. ‘ j 
ers. ‘ 41 Lath Trimmer. 

» 22 Trip Skids and Trans- 43 Transfer Behind Trim- 

fers from Live Rolls. mer to Sorting 
23 96-Inch Edger Table Works. 
Rollers. 45 Spalt Conveyors, 
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The red part could be sawed up as a whole without. 
splitting and then the edgerman could split the boards: 
and rip out the heart, but better results can be had by 
splitting. As this method does not quarter the outside 
boards on either cant they should be separated and piled 
with the plain. The red part of the log, where it is large 
enough, could be sawed the same as in the illustration 
given for sawing large oak, and any logs where width 
is not an essential can be turned to advantage by that 
method. (See figures 20, 21 and 22.) 

It should be remembered that there are practically 
two different woods in a gum tree, red gum and sap gum, 
and the two should as nearly as possible be separate 
observing from the rules how much sap a red boar 
will admit. For this reason, as shown, it is best first t 
go around the log removing the sap and then saw thé 
red as another log. It is recommended that the sla 
tripper or off-bearer send the board to the edgermam 
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The reason quarter-sawed 
lumber is worth more than 
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FIGS. 39, 40 AND 41—METHOD OF SAWING FOR WAGON BOX BOARDS 
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FIG. 42, SHOWING KNOTS, AND FIG. 483, SHOWING METHOD OF ELIMINATION 


with the widest red face up, as the rules require only 
one red face in red gum. 

Wagon box boards are, in most woods, worth more 
than ones and twos, but in gum wagon box boards are 
made chiefly from the sap and are not worth as much 
as one and two red, there being a difference of about $8 
a thousand in favor of the one and two red. Care should 
therefore be taken that too much good red does not 
go into the wide box boards and in an effort to get sap 
gum box the percentage of good red might be reduced. 
The log should first’ be considered. If it runs chiefly 
to sap, saw for sap gum box boards. If it has a thin 
sap and runs to red work for No. 1 common and better 


ed. 

The method of sawing for wagon box boards is as 
illustrated in figures 39, 40 and 41. 

During the last few years in the South the pine mills 
have been sawing their hardwoods as they clean up the 
land and managers have not taken much pains to in- 
struct their crews nor to learn themselves how to turn 
or to handle a hardwood log. In ordinary plain saw- 
ing a pine log it is all right to square the log to 8, 10 
or 12 inches and then gang-saw it, but in hardwood this 
will not work because the heart of all hardwood logs 
is defective and if the defect runs from one end of the 
board to the other it reduces the grade to No. 2 and 
No. 3 common no matter how good it might otherwise 
be. If the sawyer ran straight through the log it 
would appear that the heart centers could be ripped 
out by the edgerman but he probably does not know as 
much about it as the sawyer and, moreover, if the board 
had the bark on each edge he would require four saws 
in the board to edge it and take out the center and he 
would not put the four saws in it right, even if he 
had them in his edger. 

Assuming that the pine crew will not learn the hard- 
wood grades, about the best way for the crew to saw 
hardwood is to have the sawyer turn the log according 
to the illustrations given for turning the larger oak, as 
in figures 20, 21 and 22, and those given for sawing box 
boards, according to the size and character of the log, 
remembering that hardwood runs to random and not to 
stock widths; that they should get as much clear lum- 
ber 6 inches and wider as possible and that heart cen- 
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ters should as far as possible 
FIG, 44—TURNING 


be turned to one edge of the 3 
boards and edged off by the LAST CANT ON FIG. 41, 
edgerman or, if they come IN CASE OF KNOT ON 
in the center, ripped out in BACK SIDE 

a three- or four-inch piece 

and the piece sent to the fire doors instead of the yard. 

Frequently where there are only one or two knots on 
a log the log should be turned so these knots will come 
in the edges of two or three boards, rather than in the 
middle of five or six. Thus in figure 42 I would turn the 
knots back to the blocks in placing the log on the 
carriage; saw into the heart, then turn it flat down 
and saw it up as in figure 43. 

Referring to figure 41, sawing for box boards, sup- 
pose there was a knot on the back side of the log noted 
by the cross mark and it looked like a deep knot the 
best way to turn the cant after sawing into the heart 
would be as illustrated in figure 44. 

Of course if the log is full of knots there ig no way 
to suggest as the best method of procedure, except for 
the sawyer to study the log, and if there is no way to 
get clear lumber try next for sound. 

I went into the mill one day when the sawyer had 
on the carriage a crooked log like that shown in 
figure 45. He asked me what I would do with it. 

As the log happened to be 16 feet long I told him 
to rip it straight through just in the position he had 
it on the carriage. I had the boards run first to the 
trimmerman and cut in two, making two 8-foot boards, 
and then had them edged. If, however, the log had not 
been 16 feet long it would not have paid to handle it 
in this manner. For a shorter crooked log I would 
suggest turning the bow out, instead of placing it on 











FIG. 45—CROOKED LOG ON CARRIAGHD 


the carriage as shown in the figure, thus making some 
short boards until a straight line is reached the full 
length of the log. Then‘turn this back to the blocks 
and saw until a straight line is reached again. In this 
manner the edgerman and trimmerman can make some 
short boards from the middle on one side and from the 
ends on the other, whereas if the log were sawn straight 
up as in figure 45 the short stock would be wasted by the 
edger. This is just a suggestion as to what to do with 
a crooked log when it gets in the mill, but a properly 
instructed logging crew will not permit it to come into 
the mill. 

Practically every log, just as has almost every board, 
has one face better than the other. Sawyers can 
readily tell which is the best side of their log and place 
it-on the carriage so as to work this good side to best 
advantage. In sawing tapering logs, where the taper 
is more than 6 inches—that is, where the butt is 6 inches 
or more in diameter than the small end—it is best to 
set out the small end so as to make the first cut parallel 
with the face of the log instead of beginning at the 
butt end and taking off short pieces. This will make 
straight grained instead of biased grained boards. Saw 
in until the heart is reached on the small end. It is 
well to saw about two 1-inch boards beyond the heart 
on the small end and let the trimmerman cut off this 
short end of heart shake. Then turn the flat side back 
to the blocks, running the small end out again so the 
bark face will be parallel with the saw. The sawyer 
can use his judgment whether to saw this piece right on 
up or turn it once or twice more, according to his log, 
leaving either a four-sided or two-sided wedge-shaped 
piece from the butt end of the log. This can be run 
to the dimension mill for further service or to the wood 
pile according to the method of the operation. A few 
feet more lumber and straight grained boards can some- 
times be obtained from swell butted or tapering logs 
by the above described method. 

Some observations on sawing are the following: 

Do not sacrifice grade to quantity. 

Insist that the sawyer, edgerman and trimmerman 
know the grades. 

Fifteen thousand feet at $20 a thousand is better 
than 20,000 feet at $15 a thousand, even though the 
money value of the total is the same. 

If you want the mill crew to do better offer them a 
premium for No. 1 common and better. They will get 
plenty of No. 2 and No. 3 common without a premium. 

The sawyer, edgerman and trimmerman can make or 
lose their wages for the day on a half dozen logs. If it 
is large enough they can lose it on one. 

The edgerman is just as important a man as the 
sawyer, but he has not been receiving the attention he 
deserves. 

To make money in a sawmill the saw must be kept in 
the log, but that does not necessarily mean that it should 
be jammed through and everybody be buried with lum- 
ber all the time. 


The maxim that ‘‘Haste makes waste’’ was started 
in a sawmill. 





MAKING REDWOOD A HOUSEHOLD WORD 


California Association Issues Many Publications— 
Otherwise Extends Wood’s Use 


San Francisco, Cau., May 6.—An interesting as well 
as artistic booklet has been issued by the California 
Redwood Association, this city, entitled ‘‘ California 
Redwood, ‘Nature’s Lumber Masterpiece.’’’ It con- 
tains seventy pages of valuable matter relating to red- 
wood forest products and on each page there is a half- 
tone reproduction of interiors as well as exteriors of 
homes, public buildings, churches ete., built of redwood. 
The book is printed in soft colors that harmonize nicely 
and several of the pages are devoted to reproductions 
in colors of the different styles of finish of redwood 
lumber, 

At the beginning there is this statement: 

So this is the book about interior trim of genuine Cali- 
fornia redwood in modest homes, in elaborate homes, and in 
public buildings : suggesting its varied, yet unvarying beauty, 
its distinction, its graceful dignity of grain, its responsive- 
ness to diverse artistic treatment, its sympathetic harmony 
With any type of interior, its excellent “workability,” its 
unequal freedom from the warping and shrinking tendencies 
of so many woods, and its economic advantage as related 
to more costly yet less desirable foreign ‘trim woods.” 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of a painting of 
a redwood scene, beneath which appears this stanza: 

Think you ‘tis wrong to fell such majesty? 

Then is it wrong to dig the coal of earth? 

If reverently done, for weal of man, 

The death of trees becomes another birth, 

A birth of use, of service—with a beauty 

Distinct in kind, yet of a broader worth. 

—J. B.C. 
_ ‘he growing popularity of redwood interior trim is 
incicated by the fact that illustrations of its use show 
recwood trim in homes and other buildings in New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, California, Minnesota, New York, Con- 
lectieut, Wisconsin, Mexico, New Hampshire, as well 
#3 numerous places in California. Instructions are given 
in the book for finishing redwood properly to attain 
the different styles of finish that are illustrated. The 
covers of the booklet are of heavy paper, in imitation 
0 the grain of redwood lumber in its natural state. 
_ the California Redwood Association maintains a serv- 
lee bureau for the purpose of supplying the public with 
and all kinds of information regarding redwood 

produets and the ‘uses for which redwood is suited. It is 
pert of the exploiting work that is being carried on by 
the association, under the supervision of its secretary, 


A. B. Wastell. Considerable printed matter is being 
issued by the association and sent out by this organiza- 
tion and by the redwood manufacturers who belong to 
it to use as inserts among other things that go out 
with their daily office mail. These are very attractively 
gotten up. One form consists of a picture of a life 
preserver on which is printed ‘‘Use California Redwood: 
the Building Live-Preserver,’’ and a picture of a bunga- 
low home, around which is the statement ‘‘Shingled 
Roof, Interior, Exterior, Underpinning, All Redwood. 
It Lasts.’? Below is this statement: ‘‘Now that you 
have decided to build that new home, insist on Mother 
Nature’s sure protection; use California redwood in- 
side and out; for building life preserver ’tis perfec- 
tion.’’ 


U. S. MeMillan, who will be remembered by the anany 
visitors to the Home of Redwood, the beautiful redwood 
bungalow at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco last year, as the courteous cus- 
todian and official lecturer of that building, is now busy 
at work exploiting redwood among architects and build- 
ers throughout California. The association aims gradu- 
ally to extend its exploitation work that was so well 
established last year during the exposition, so that 
eventually redwood will be a household word all over 
the country. 


ANNEXES CHAIN OF LUMBER YARDS 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 6.—The Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, of Potlatch, Ida., has added to its extensive line 
in the Inland Empire an additional chain of eight lumber 
yards west of Lind and Ritzville, in the Big Bend coun- 
try of eastern Washington. Acquisition of the new 
yards was made today through the purchase of the retail 
yards. of the Superior Lumber Company, of which H. F. 
Hunter, of Chicago, is president, at a price stated to be 
$100,000. 


The yards acquired are at Cunningham, Roxboro, 
Warden, Othello, Beverly, Neppel, Wheeler and Ruff. 
The source of supply for these yards will now be trans- 
ferred from the Sound to the mills of the Potlatch com- 
pany at Potlatch and Elk River, in the Spokane coun- 
try. The retail yards of the Potlatch company now 
number fifty in this territory. 

The men in charge of the line yards purchased will be 
retained by the Potlatch company. The yard at Cun- 
ningham is in charge of F. X. Ripplinger; Roxboro, 
O. C. Offut; Warden, A. E. Propock; Othello, P. J. 
Vanderburg; Beverly, L. F. Zwisler; Neppel, S. A. Lar- 
son; Wheeler, F. W, Schoonover; Ruff, T. G. Zwisler, 


BUILD WOODEN HOUSE IN A DAY 


Occasion Is Marriage of Secretary of Real Estate 
Board, Which Assists in Building 


ToLEDO, OHI0, May 9.—Just to show what real codpera- 
tion can do the Toledo Real Estate Board, with the assis- 
tance of local builders, real estate men, contractors, work- 
men and supply houses, built a five-room house with a 
bath and modern conveniences in twelve hours. 

The oceasion for the unusual event was the marriage 
of Miss Emma Plessner, formerly secretary of the Real 
Estate Board, to John McCann, which took place Tues- 
day of last week. 

The site had been selected, the excavation was made 
and the lumber on the ground prior to the big day, Out- 
side of this not a thing had been done on Tuesday morn- 
ing toward the construction of the home. At lamp-light- 
ing time the house was completed and a blaze of light an- 
nounced that not only was the construction work done 
but the details down to the door bell and the wiring of 
the lights were all completed and ready for the bride. 

Work started on the house at 4:30 Tuesday morning 
and 200 men sawed and hammered and whistled about 
the work as happy as though they were having a wedding 
of their own. More than a thousand spectators were on 
the ground and movie men were there to greet the bride 
and groom when they arrived about 10 o’clock, to find 
their charming little home half done. 

The house was of course built of wood and the first 
pieces of lumber were carried by the officers of the Real 
Estate Board, under whose auspices the building was con- 
structed. Lunch was served at noon in a big tent and the 
affair partook of all the elements of a big gala day. 


SEEK WIDENING OF INTERCOASTAL CANAL. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 6.—The deepening of the Sabine 
Caleasieu link of the intercoastal canal to nine feet 
and widening it to 100 feet are receiving careful con- 
sideration at Lake Charles, with lumbermen engaged 
in the plans. State and Government engineers in the 
near future will inspect the canal with a view of making 
estimates and recommendations. Those backing the 
movement, including the bureau of ports and waterways 
of the Lake Charles commercial organization, claim that 
miscellaneous traffic on the canal is increasing and the 
proposed changes would largely assist this traffic. Event- 
ually the providing of deep water through Calecasieu pass 
is expected to be asked of the Government. The latter 
project would cost about $2,000,000. 
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‘The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 





Standard Floor Construction 

There are three standard types of mill construction, 
viz.: (1) where the joist rest directly on the girder 
(See Fig. 1.); (2), where the joist are hung in metai 
stirrups to the girder, and the top of joist and girders 
flush (See Fig. 2.); (3), where laminated floor construc- 
tion is employed; that is to say, a continuous solid floor 
with the plank setting snugly side by side on edge and 
ends resting on the top of the girder (See Fig. 3). 

Standard Post Caps 


There are also three standard types of column caps, 
namely: (1) a wood bolster resting on top of a wood 
column, projecting sufficiently beyond the column to re- 
ceive ends of girders (See Fig. 4); (2) where the wood 
bolster is omitted and a cast iron cap is substituted on 
top of the column with a shelf to receive the ends of 
girders (See Fig. 5); (3) where built-up steel caps are 
used in place of cast iron. (See Fig. 6). 

Standard Wall Bearings 


There are also three standard types of wall bearings, 
viz.: Combination cast iron or steel wall plates and 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 








anchor (See Fig. 8); (3), a Duplex wall hanger (See 
Fig. 9). 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Various Types of 
Wood Floor Construction 


Type 1 (See Fig. 1). In this type of construction the 
joist are generally spaced on four feet centers and rest 
on the top of the girders. Where the floor loading is 
heavy this type of construction requires larger sized joist 
and girders which increase the story height, thereby in- 
creasing the height of masonry walls where high story 
clearance is required under girders. This type also leaves 
all sides of the girders exposed, the top of girder forming 
a shelf where dust collects, thereby increasing the fire 
hazard. The depth of girder is also an obstruction 
against the reflection and distribution of daylight from 
outside windows. 

While the cost of framing in this type of construction 
is comparatively cheaper than that for other types, the 
added cost of increasing the masonry walls makes this 
type of construction expensive by increasing the total 
height of the building, and in a building ninety feet 
high it decreases the number of stories in the building. 
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This type of construction also prevents the installation 
of sprinkler, heating, electric and other pipes in close 
proximity with the ceiling, due to necessary clearance 
under the girders. There is an advantage, however, in 
this type of construction where the building is used for 
manufacturing and machinery is installed. 

The spacing of the joist makes possible the installa- 
tion of hangers for shafting, pulleys etc., where belt drive 
is used for power, as the shafting can be placed closely 
to the underside of the girder and the space between 
girders used for pulley clearances. But the present 
modern direct-connected electric motor-driven machinery 
in manufacturing establishments is rapidly replacing the 
old method of ceiling, shafting and belt drive. 

Another fact which must be carefully considered is 
that due to the large size of the timbers an uneven shrink- 
age takes place in the girder and the joist, thereby 
causing uneven and warped floors. For warehouse pur- 
poses, however, where there is no machinery installed and 
where the smooth and level floors are not the essential 
feature this type of construction is one of the simplest 
to construct. 

[This is the second installment of a series of articles 
with illustrations, the third of which will appear next 
week.—EDITOR, | 
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FIG. 5 
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Fig. 1—Standard floor construction, type 
1, showing joist resting on top of girders, 
illustrated by sections through girders 
and joist; also isometric view of type 1. 


Fig. 2—Standard floor construction, type 
2, showing joist hung in metal stirrup 
hangers, top of joist and girders flush, 
illustrated by sections through girders 
and joist; also isometric view of type 2. 


Fig. 3—Standard floor construction, type 
3, showing laminations resting on top of 
girders, illustrated by sections through 
girders and laminations; also isometric 
view of type 3. 


Fig. 4—Standard post cap, type 1, show- 
ing wood bolster post cap, illustrated by 
end and side elevation; also isometric 
view of type 1. 
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FIG, 6 


Fig. 5—Standard post cap, type 2, show- 
ing cast iron post cap, illustrated by end 
and side elevation; also isometric view 
of type 2. 


Fig. 6—Standard post cap, type 3, show- 
ing all-steel post cap, illustrated by end 
and side elevation; also isometric view of 
type 3. 


Fig. 7—Standard wall bearings, type 1, 
showing steel wall bearing plates and 
anchor, illustrated by section and eleva- 
tion; also isometric view of type 1. 


Fig. 8—Standard wall bearings, type 2, 
showing cast iron girder box and wall 
anchor, illustrated .by section and eleva- 
tion; also isometric view of type 2. 


Fig. 9—Standard wall bearings, type 3, 
showing cast }ron Duplex wall hanger, 
illustrated by section and elevation; also 
isometric view of type 3. 
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FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION MEETS 





Organization Shows Less Antagonism To Wood—Resolutions Favor Sprinklers 
and Condemn Carelessness and Shingle Roofs 





The annual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association was heid in Chicago this week. ‘The 
program as usual contained a considerable number of 
committee reports upon technical subjects, but the 
attacks upon wooden construction occupied less of 
the attention of the convention and have peen sligntly 
jess radical in character than in previous years. ‘Ine 
most direct utterance upon this subject was in the 
special resolutions adopted upon the southern contiag- 
rations, Wich are reproduced herewith: 

The National bire Protection Association, assembled in 
Chicago Lor its tweltietu annual meeting, calls attention 
to the disustrous fires of tne last lew montnus which de- 
stroyed whole sections of cities in the Soutn and elsewhere 
und wnich turther emptasize the need tor better bulldaing 
construction and the avoidance of wooden shingle roois 
und otner combustible materials in the exterior of build- 
ings. 

ine association heartily commends the growing movement 
fur clty piauning as likely to produce better conuitions as to 
vullding. heights and congested areas and provide the open 
spaces and vroad avenues, wuich, besides tueir human and 
esthetic values, are excellent cuecks to sweeping Ores, 

dn its wariare against tue needless sacrifice of human 
lives und property vy fre the association advocates tne 
lvluowlng Measures: 

1—Tne adoption by municipalities of the standard build- 
ing code oi tue National Board of Lire Lnderwriters to toe 
end that fre resistive building construction may be encour- 
aged, the use of inflammable root coverings pronibited, ade- 
quate exit laciliNes trom buildings assured, and interiors 
su designed ind fire-stopped as to make easy the extinguisn- 
juent OL fires therein. 

zv—The adoption by all States of minimum building re- 
quirements lor the protection of State and county hospitats, 
usylums and similar institutions outside city limits and or 
sluali Communities in which the establishment and entorce 
ment OL a bullaing code is impracticable. 

3—The enactment by each State of the fire marshal law 
advocated by the bire Marsnals’ Association of North Amer- 
ica to tne end tnat official investigation may be made of tne 
causes of all fires, preventable fres may be eliminated by 
public eaucation, anu the crime of arson stamped out. 

4—The adoption of the association's suggested ordinance 
providing tor the systematic inspection of all buildings by 
city fire marshals or local firemen to insure the vigorous 
eniurcement of rules for cleanliness, good housekeeping, and 
the maintenance of safe and unobstructed exits, fire-fignting 
apparatus and otner protective devices. 
5—The enactment of ordinances similar to that of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, fixing the cost of extinguishing preventable fires 
upon citizens disregarding fire prevention orders, and a more 
general legal recognition of the common law principle of 
personal lability tor damage resulting trom fires due to 
carelessness or neglect, 

6—The wider general use of the automatic sprinkler as a 
fire extinguishing agent and life saver and the more general 
adoption of the tire division wall as an important life saving 
exit facility. 

7—A careful study of the technical surveys of cities made 
by the engineer of the committee on fire prevention of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters covering the items of 
water supplies, their adequacy and reliability, fire depart- 
ment efficiency, fire alarm systems and cContlagration haz- 
ards, and of the possibility of coéperation among neighbor- 
ing cities through mutual aid and the standardization of 
hose couplings. 

s—The adoption of the association's suggested laws and 
ordinances for State and municipal regulation of the trans- 
portation, storage and use of inflammable liquids and ex- 
plosives. 

¥-—-The>-universal adoption and use of the safety match 
and legislation prohibiting smoking in all parts of factories, 
industrial and mercantile buildings except in such fireproot 
rooms as may be especially approved for the purpose by 
fire departments. 

10—The education of children and the public generally 
in careful habits regarding the use of fire, 

In the furtherance of these objects we appeal for the co- 
operation of all citizens. We ask them to help in the dis- 
semination of our valuable literature and in the use of the 
standards of fire protection, so carefully worked out by 
our committees to the end that the lives and substance of 
our people shall not continue to be dissipated by a reckless 
and easily preventable waste. 


The report of the committee on public information 
also had a rather interesting reference to this sub- 
ject and to the attitude of lumbermen, when it said: 


The special efforts of this committee during the year have 
been exerted in three directions: first, in extending the 
educational work begun last year for fixing legal liability for 
preventable fires ; second, in campaigns in certain municipali- 
ties for the abolition of the wooden shingle as a roof cover- 
ing; third, in codperation with the allied real estate interests 
through the Real Estate Magazine, to which we have con- 
tributed throughout the year a series of monthly articles on 
fire prevention and improved building construction. 


* » * 


As to the wooden shingle, the recent conflagrations at 
Paris, Tex.; Nashville, Tenn., and Augusta, Ga., again em- 
phasize the extreme hazard of this roof covering and the 
need for prohibition of its use. Our efforts to limit its use 
have this year met with active opposition of lumber dealers 
in the cities of Newton, Mass.; Portland, Me., and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where efforts were made to secure the repeal 
of ordinances already passed. It is perhaps natural that 
the economic interest of the lumbermen should warp their 
judgment as to the hazard of this roof covering and induce 
certain of them to assume an attitude hostile to the public 
good. We believe, however, that the lumber industry as a whole 
is capable of looking at this matter in a large and generous 
way, and if the present efforts at fire-retardent treatment of 
wooden shingles should fail of technical or economic success, 
that they will join with the forces of fire prevention in limit- 
ing the uses of wood to those forms in which it is superior 
and capable of protection from fire. It has long been recog- 


nized by us that the installation of the automatic sprinkler 
will make well constructed wooden interiors reasonably safe 
and that the abandonment of wooden shingle manufacture 
will not seriously impair the lumber industry, but will leave 
to it the field in which the uses of wood do not menace 
public safety. i m 

The committee on uses of woods has accomplished 
practically nothing during the last year and had 
no formal report to make, although Prof. Ira H. Wool- 
son talked informally on the general subject. 


WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


March Distribution Largest in Four Years—Quarterly 
Showing Also High 








The report of shipments for March just issued by the 
Western Pine Manutacturers’ Association shows a tavor- 
able increase as compared with shipments for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The report is as follows: 


1915 1916 
CARS FEET CARS FEET 

RRND oe a vance der hea eae 253 =6,169,482 313 7,985,841 
PES” (oss bib'e bia +s Ss Ss 368 0,444,164 $41 20,652,433 
PERS ho cc winx wees am ee 30 $34,212 48 1,234,657 
POEL ON 6g 6si0.0's see sno 238 5,587,488 210 5,020,737 
Dierth Baketa ......<6s00% 276 ° 7,039,440 329 6. 
Sout WAKOCR. «6. .60.6ss80 202 4,974,104 318 


Minnesota 355 


Wisconsin 5 180 
eer 2 5,929, 280 
BONE obs w sie dices es i é 3,77 192 
ASS See re 2 554, 2% 28 
Nebraska cf 311 
ONE Ee errr ee 2 46 31 
Colorado 161 





Wyoming 





SSE Go einisibew bono & Samo sles es 68 1,786,408 132 
Perr eee) 24 555,783 57 
VPP errr ere en 54 1,376,148 60 
SERIO bois ox a nao 7 165,145 11 
Atlantic coast states ..... 276 6,711,006 315 
Other eastern states. 60 1,410,089 121 
a err 14 337,774 7 
CRAGMONIR: 640:5 5100s s0cs0e- 5 123,302 3 
Oe. ee reir rey re 1 27,898 . 
Totals ...... pala iat talee 3,426 84,508,505 4,396 108,561,841 
Cut for month 1915 (27 mills) 51,739,118; 1916 (22 mills) 


61,126,261. 

Shipments exceed cut, 47,435,580. 

Number of mills not operating, 18. P : 

Normal Above Below 

The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
STATIS. PODOTRIO 6.005655 0.06540 65045000 17 11 0 
INQUIRIES 
The figures in various columns _ indi- 

cate volume of inquiries as compared 

with last month and number of mills 

REDORLIME HOMO: 524.000.2005 vena n ence 13 15 2 


The total cut and shipments of white pine for the 
first three months of the last four years are thus tabu- 
lated: 








915 1916 
CARS FEET CARS FEET 
Ee eee ry 582 14,231,205 715 =18,118,512 
Se ee ee 939 . 24,053,977 1,881 46,157,310 
ee re 62 1,673,658 128 3,267,231 
Weaulmmeton ...... ee 9,924,903 425 9,949,896 
North DAKOTA . 2000080 549 13,940,036 655 15,936,925 
Baath DAKota 26 0066 549 13,520,756 623 15,530,234 
ERR 5 on we ie pw sco ss 1,171 29,406,430 944 23,794,934 
CL eer rire 574 14,296,216 486 11,544,112 
Di wc sn hee sis eee 892 21,508,815 863 21,106,696 
ee OR err ree 472 11,857,472 578 14,329,102 
RE: Ss bcak eae see nn 4x 946,221 72 1,715,333 
Nebraska 11,092,584 579 14,264,581 
Missouri 1,346,015 80 1,942,787 
Colorado 7,810,511 374 9,048,755 
Wyoming 2,016,728 209 4,957,054 
ig gh iis eee awee he 4,299,575 279 7,066,843 
Michigan 1,511,344 129 3,199,175 
hio .coo- 3,043,382 166 4,062,6: 

Indiana 312,504 35 931,573 
Atlantic coast states .. 703 17,150,598 820 20,418,926 
Other eastern states .. 121 2,835,025 312 ,836,985 

MMM Spe eietn awiceene = 40 947,603 2 6,48 
EO On) are 1 28,261 pi sse swiss 
Okla. & Nevada........ 10 258,437 15 399,098 
BEKDOTE cccccwcccsccsecs 6 MTT eT ee 
WOME. ne cévccevece 8,427 208,040,154 10,887 256,265,170 


Cut for first 3 months 1915, 88,850,970; 1916, 113,733,661. 


The total cut and shipments of white pine for the 
first three months of the last four years are thus tabu- 
lated. 


YEAR CUT SHIPMENTS 
i) Er eerie eee 102,423,500 198,254,336 
Ot Ee Per er ry < 125,070,290 214,450,219 
SES 8a noo sis bine a de> see bee wee 88,850,970 208,040,154 
| Tee 113,733,661 265,256,170 





OPPOSE HARDWOOD RULE CHANGES 


A meeting of Divisions B and C of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago was called at the association’s 
headquarters Monday afternoon, May 8, to consider 
the proposed changes in the rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. There was considerable 
interesting discussion of these rules, including a num- 
ber of extended arguments in opposition, but at the 
close of the session a request was made that the pro- 
ceedings be not given publication except as to the 
resolution adopted. This resolution as given out later 
for publication was as follows: 

WHEREAS, Increasing the number of grades spells compli- 
cations and chaos for the entire lumber industry, inspectors 
will require several years to apply a new set of rules intelli- 
gently and no one is safe to say how long it will take to 
apply the proposed rules intelligently. Lumber manufactur- 
ers and lumber dealers in order to care for the increased 
number of grades, will require large additions to their yards. 
Rentals for storage space are already a burdensome item 
in the cost of business operations. The jobber buying log 


a 
run stock with difficulty separates his grades under ¢ isting 
conditions. If these changes are adopted straight carloads 
of lumber will be the exceptions. Lumber rules are »opteq 
for the guidance of the lumber industry. Any attempt to 
adapt general rules to any particular consuming industry 
will see them at variance with the requirements of other 
consumers and the inevitable result is confusion; and 

WHEREAS, Increase in price attains the same ultimate 
result as lowering the grade, and that without increasing 
the cost of operation or distributing trade conditions; anq 


WHEREAS, The elimination of restrictions as to heart ip 
log run lumber acts as an inducement to the lumber many- 
facturer to ‘‘saw alive,” a practice very reprehensible from a 
scientific and economic point of view; and 

WHEREAS, A set of rules that calls for inspection from the 
good face for one grade and from the poor face for another 
is bound to create confusion inasmuch as it multiplies the 
number of cases in which the same board may under. the 
same set of rules be placed in either of two grades, par- 
ticularly so in thick lumber; and 

WHEREAS, The benefits, if any, to be derived from the pro- 
posed changes dwindle into insignificance as compared with 
the increased cost of operation, opportunity for dispute, con- 
fusion and disturbance of trade and trade methods; there. 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Divisions “B” and 
“C” of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, are opposed 
to the adoption of the proposed additions and changes in the 
inspection rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation. 

This meeting then resolved itself into a conference 
of the members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association living in Chicago or represented in Chi- 
cago, and another resolution was presented to be in- 
dividually signed by the various members present. It 
is also being cireulated for the signature of members 
of the association who were not present at the meet- 
ing. This resolution read as follows: 


We, the undersigned members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, living in Chicago or represented in 
Chicago, having read carefully the contemplated changes in 
the inspection rules proposed by the rules committee, and 
having listened to the report of the special committees pre- 
sented to Divisions B and C of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago on May 8, 1916, do hereby declare ourselves 
opposed to these changes in the inspection rules. In our 
opinion they will serve no good purpose, and only prove detri- 
mental to all concerned in the manufacture, sale and use of 
hardwood lumber; with the oe exception of the pro- 
posed tentative publication of bill stuff rules, or rules for 
oak structural material, as a supplement. 





ASK EMBARGO ON STEEL 


St. Louis Manufacturers Petition Congress to Prevent 
Large Exportations—Prices Increased 200 Percent 








St. Louis, Mo., May 10.—St. Louis’ manufacturers 
have asked Congress for an embargo on exports of steel 
as they say that a 200 percent increase in nine months 
in the price threatens to close down the St. Louis auto- 
mobile, wagon and carriage shops and throw 25,000 to 
50,000 men out of employment. 

In a letter to Representative Igoe at Washington, A. FE. 
Spaete, secretary of the St. Louis Carriage, Wagon & 
Automobile Builders’ Club, says the situation is critical 
and declares it is impossible to have orders filled regard- 
less of the prices paid. Complaints were also sent by 
other steel-using industries about the increasing price 
of raw material. 

Department of Justice officials in Washington are will- 
ing to investigate if the St. Louisans can offer any evi- 
dence or advise the department where evidence can be 
obtained tending to show violation of any Federal law. 

Representative Igoe took the matter up also with the 
Federal Trade Commission. Officials of the commission 
stated there is nothing they can do under existing law, 
since there is no evidence of unfair competition in re- 
straint of trade. 

Manufacturers in St. Louis believe an embargo placed 
on exports of: steel until the domestic orders can be taken 
care of would do a great deal of good—probably save 
the situation. 

Russell E. Gardner, president of the Banner Buggy 
Company, Ozark Vehicle Company and Western Wheel 
Works, says that unless an end to the war brought relief 
within a short time the St.’Louis situation would be ex- 
ceedingly critical. ‘‘The price of steel has increased 
with such rapidity in the last nine months that it is 
throwing a fearful burden upon not only the consumers 
but the manufacturers.’’ 


SHINGLES WIN PARTIAL VICTORY 


PoRTLAND, ME., May 8.—A partial victory for wooden 
shingles was won here when the city government voted 
to amend the unreasonable restrictions regarding roof- 
ing materials passed by the 1915 body in connection 
with the new building law. Under the 1915 law all 
roofs constructed anywhere in the limits of Portland, 
even in the sparsely settled suburbs, must be of ‘‘fire 
retarding’’ material. This permitted the use of patent 
asphalt shingles, according-to the interpretation of the 
Portland building department, but prohibited the use 
of wooden shingles. Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, 
of the National Fire Protection Association, and other 
allied interests have come here to speak in favor of 
the retention of the anti-wooden shingle ordinance. 

While argument over the thirty-six remaining amend- 
ments to the 1915 building law prevented any definite 
action on them and left them in a more or less com- 
plicated condition that several more meetings will be 
required to settle, the wooden shingle amendment was 
passed without serious difficulty despite the vigorous 
opposition of former Building Inspector O’Rourke and 
others. The amendment upon which action was taken 
permits the use of wooden shingles without restric 
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tions anywhere outside of the first seven wards of the 
city, and also in the island portion of Ward 1, and in 
that section of Ward 7 west of the Portland terminal 
railroad erossing at Union Station. It also is provided 
that any existing wooden roofs within the first seven 
wards may be repaired with wooden shingles, but 


that no new wooden roofs may be constructed there. . 


This is an important victory for the building contrac- 
tors and carpenters of Portland, who had made a 
hard fight for their rights. 





MACHINERY DEALERS MEET MAKERS 


One Association of Manufacturers and Two Organiza- 
tions of Sellers Hold Joint Sessions 


Pi?TSBURGH, Pa., May 11.—A fine representation of 
the makers and dealers in machinery in the United 
States has gathered in Pittsburgh this week for the 
eleventh annual convention of the American Supply Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, the National Sup- 
ply & Machinery Dealers’ Association and the Southern 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, which began 
the regular sessions on Wednesday and will complete all 
business and adjourn on Friday. The attendance is un- 
usually large. 

Visitors were quartered about the various hotels and in 
the clubs, and the convention hall for the meetings was 
the ball room of the William Penn Hotel. The first day’s 
activities began in the morning with a joint session of 
the three associations, addresses being made by Charles 
J. Graham, president of the Graham Nut & Bolt Com- 
pany, for the manufacturers of Pittsburgh; by Robert 
Garland, of the Garland Nut & Rivet Company, on behalf 
of the city, as Mr. Garland is a councilman of Pitts- 
burgh; and Frank J. Lanahan, of the Fort Pitt Malleable 
Iron Company, on behalf of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Responses were made by Farnham Yardley, Henry 
Strong and Joseph G. Belding, presidents of the three 
associations. R. G. Rhett, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, from Charleston, S. C., 
also addressed the gathering on the purposes and work 
of that national body of business men. In the meantime 
the wives and fair members of the delegations arriving 
were taken in charge by a large reception committee of 
women. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the delegates to the asso- 
ciations was held in the convention hall for the discus- 
sion of convention business. This session was executive 
in character, and in addition to the regular routine there 
was the president’s address which covered the affairs of 
the associations and especially reviewed conditions of the 
country as a whole respecting the trade. Reports of the 
various committees were given, including the auditing, 
membership, entertainment and executive committees, and 
also reports of secretary, treasurer and the appointment 
of standing committees for the convention. This had 
to do with the Manufacturers’ association only. The Na- 
tional Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association held an 
executive session in the afternoon and heard the opening 
address of President H. W. Strong and the’ reports of the 
officers and committees, and had time to discuss some of 
the papers presented, one of the subjects being ‘‘The 
Method of Pricing Supplies.’’ This was presented by 
Charles Bond, of Philadelphia. H. G. Mitchell, of San 
Francisco, read a paper on ‘‘ Profit Getting.’’ The only 
other business of this association was the appointment of 
a nominating committee. 

The executive session of the Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association was along the same lines 
as the others, with:an opening address by R. H. Rhett, 
of Charleston, 8. C., then followed by the usual committee 
and officers’? reports. In the evening a formal recep- 
tion and ball was given for the visiting delegates and 
ladies in the big ball room of the William Penn Hotel. 
This affair had been cleverly arranged with some novy- 
elties in it. 

Scores of private automobiles were put at the service 





of the visitors during the afternoon and evening, and , 


many of the delegates were scattered over the city calling 
on their own trade, interviewing friends and taking in- 
dividual excursions. 


CONCLUDE SECOND DAY’S SESSIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 11.—The-second day’s sessions 
of the three associations of the machinery trade were 
entirely executive. The Manufacturers’ association acted 
acted upon various resolutions, while the Southern Sup- 
ply & Machinery Dealers’ Association discussed five 
papers presented, the titles being ‘‘Cost of Doing 
business,’’ by E. E. Strong, of Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘The 
Minimum Net Profit to Be Realized by a Mill Supply 
Dealer,’? by R. F. Blair, of Pittsburgh; ‘‘The Ethics of 
the Supply Business,’’ by J. D. Nicklis, of New York; 
Cooperation of the Manufacturer and Dealer in Intro- 
‘ucing New Goods,’’ by N. A. Gladding, of Indianapolis, 
ind.; and ‘*Returned Goods,’’ by H. H. Rudd, Cleveland. 
‘he National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ meeting was 
or discussion of trade subjects in executive session. 

The afternoon session was a joint affair of the three 
‘ganizations at which Col. H. P. Bope, vice-president 
vo: the Carnegie Steel Company, discussed ‘‘ Present 
Susiness Conditions,’? while Hon. Dan P. Stephens in- 
‘rodueced as one of the honor guests, discussed the 
‘Stephens Bill,’’ and discussions of a general character 
ied in the remainder of the afternoon. 
_ The evening was given over to a vaudeville dinner, 
© which the ladies were welcomed. The program was a 
‘me one and the dinner better. The big banquet hall 
was filled to its capacity and formalities were largely 
Cispensed with. 


INLAND EMPIRE PLANTS ARE HUMMING 





Manager Plans Busy Campaign — Lumbermen Enter Ranching Vigorously— 
Two Mills Constructing Long Flumes 





SPOKANE, WASH., May 6.—The new plant of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Company, at Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., of which Huntington Taylor is general manager, 
and which began sawing on the afternoon of April 1, 
running days only, sawed 4,800,000 feet during the 
month, although the night shift was not put on until 
the second week of operation. During the last half of 
the month the average output of the mill was 256,000 
feet every twenty hours of sawing. The equipment 
consists of two double cutting band mills. During 
April 1,356,000 feet was shipped. Already the lumber 
piled in the yard begins to make it look like a real 
mill lumber yard. 

Lawrence R. McCoy, sales manager of the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Company, is now at the mill, having 
come out a week or so ago from Minneapolis, where he 
represented the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company the 
last three years. Mr. McCoy is beginning to get the 
sales organization in shape so that when a sufficient 
stock has accumulated and is in condition to ship the 
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A GROUP AT THE NEW RUTLEDGE PLANT 


sales campaign can be quickly gotten under way. At 
the present rate of sawing the company will manufac- 
ture about 65,000,000 feet of lumber annually. This 
will consist of about 55 percent of Marble Creek Idaho 
white pine, with only a little of western pine and the 
remainder spruce, larch and cedar, there being more 
spruce than most concerns in the Inland Empire have 
to market. 

The new office building of the company, among the 
trees on the hillside overlooking the plant, is nearing 
completion and is expected to be ready for occupancy 
about the middle of this month. It is very conveniently 

arranged with 
private offices 
4 for Manager 
» Taylor on _ one 
side and Sales 
Manager McCoy 
on the other of 
the main en- 
trance, beyond 
which are a large 
accounting room 
and a private 
office for Secre- 
tary Frank J. 
Davies, who looks 
after the timber 
and logging. A 
NEW OFFICE OF THE EDWARD RUT- large directors’ 
LEDGE TIMBER COMPANY, room and private 
COEUR D'ALENE, IDA. office for Mr. 
Taylor occupy 
the second floor. This room is large enough for housing 
district meetings of millmen, loggers, or timbermen. The 
office is in charge of William J. Merrigan, who was 
formerly with the Northern Lumber Company, at 
Cloquet, Minn. 

In the group picture shown herewith from left to 
right are: Lawrence R. McCoy, sales manager, Edward 
Rutledge Timber Company; Shepard French, Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Association, Seattle; 
George Shields, chief inspector, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Spokane; Hugh Kennedy and 
Manager Huntington Taylor, of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company. It was taken at the plant while an 
interesting discussion of grades and other matters con- 

‘ nected with the new plant was in progress. 


Lumbermen Ranchers 
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Eleven years ago The Lindsley Bros. Company, of 
Spokane, manufacturer and wholesaler of cedar posts 
and poles, took a crop of 33,000,000 feet of white pine 
and a large quantity of cedar poles from its 360-acre 
ranch in the Priest River Valley in northern Idaho, 
and since then has been reaping large crops of clover 
from the land, while developing it into a live stock 
ranch. The company has now decided to combine this 
ranch with two other important farms, including the 
Silver Birch ranch at Newport, Wash., and the farm 
lands of the Marshall Lake Power & Land Company, 
Marshall Lake, Wash., the three properties to be owned 
by a corporation called the Silver Birch Farms, with a 





capital of $250,000. The officers are Charles M. Tal- 
mage, president; W. H. Wright, vice president; C. P. 
Lindsley, treasurer; and E. A. Lindsley, secretary. 
The properties will be managed by Charles M. Tal- 
mage, who is a well known breeder of blooded hogs 
and Jersey cattle. A specialty will be made of raising 
pure bred Berkshire hogs, Jersey and Hereford cattle 
and beef cattle, and 3,000 acres will be utilized for for- 
age and grazing purposes and from one to two thousand 
head of live stock will be carried in the various herds. 
This indicates the possibilities of ranch lands in north- 
ern Idaho. 

A. W. Lammers is now established in Chicago as 
eastern representative of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, 
Bend, Ore. His brother, George E. Lammers, who is 
now manager of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, the 
well known wholesale lumber concern of Spokane, re- 
ports a very good demand for Inland Empire lumber 
products. A. W. Lammers also represents this concern 
from his Chicago office. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company is operating its 
plant at Spirit Lake night and day and its mill at 
Tone, Wash., days only, on account of inability to get 
sufficient logs to operate two shifts. The Blackwell 
Lumber Company is operating its plant at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., night and day, as usual. F. W. Lewis, 
sales manager of the Blackwell and Panhandle Lumber 
companies, with offices in the Old National Bank 
Building, Spokane, returned the last of this. week 
from a three weeks’ absence in Minneapolis, Chicago 
and other middle western lumber markets. 

The W. E. Frost Lumber Company is constructing a 
flume three miles in length from its mill to the tracks 
of the Milwaukee railroad at Ione, Wash. The flume 
is V shaped, the sides being 36 inches high. The 
flume will also be used by U. S. Anderson, of Ione, to 
bring down a large number of cedar poles and posts. 

The White Pine Cedar Company resumed logging 
operations at Blueside, Wash., May 1. The company 
is logging a very fine tract of white pine for the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company. About fifteen million feet 
will be cut during the summer and shipped to the 
Ione plant of the Panhandle company. A _ flume 
slightly over a mile long is being constructed by the 
Panhandle company about thirty miles above Ione on 
the Pend d’Oreille River. The logs will be towed from 
the flume to Ione by steamer. About fifteen million 
feet will be logged during the summer, mostly western 
pine. 

M. H. McCall, secretary of the National Builders’ 
Bureay, this city, has been called to his old home at 
Carson City, Mich., on account of the serious illness of 
his father. 


FOREST FIRE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 10.—The worst forest fire in 
the history of western North Carolina originating last 
Friday in the Murchison boundary in Yancey County 
swept across the Perley & Crockett boundaries along 
Mount Mitchell in spite of the efforts of more than 300 
men to check its progress. Early yesterday morning the 
fire attacked the Asheville Watershed at North Fork just 
beyond Black Mountain. More than a thousand volun- 
teers from Black Mountain, Democrat, Old Fort Marion, 
Montreai, Ridgecrest and Asheville fought the flames all 
day yesterday and all last night, and this afternoon had 
succeeded in checking its advance. The damage done by 
the fire is estimated at more than $500,000. Tonight the 
flames are under control and unless the wind shifts sud 
denly it is thought the fire will be extinguished. 

Although the fire had been burning across the Perley 
& Crockett boundaries on the side of Mount Mitchell 
since Friday no report of its progress reached Asheville 
until yesterday when the fire commissioners were notified 
that the Asheville Watershed, one of the finest stands of 
virgin timber in the State, was threatened. More than 
100 men answered the call for volunteers and were rushed 
to the scene in automobiles. United States Fire Wardens 
Brankof Brigman, of Barnardsville, and Stepp and Bow- 
man, of Black Mountain, were at once notified. Other 
officials of the Government Forest Service rushed to the 
scene and aided in directing the fight against the ap- 
proaching flames. 

Commissioners Stilkellather and Ramsey, of Asheville, 
went to the watershed in a fast automobile as soon as the 
news was received and directed the fight. To make this 
more difficult the watershed has been untouched by man 
for more than ten years and the accumulated leaves and 
rubbish made the ground a fiery inferno, although they 
proved a help in lighting back fires to fight the flames. 
After sweeping across the Perley & Crockett boundaries 
the flames yesterday morning leaped across between 
Potato Top Mountain and Toe River gap in the water- 
shed property. At one time the line of fire was seven 
miles long and the dense pall of smoke that hung over 
the land made fire fighting difficult. 

Perley & Crockett as yet have made no estimate of 
their losses. Asheville will lose not more than $20,000 





as the flames were checked before the watershed had been 
seriously damaged. Thousands of acres were burned over 
and even the city’s losses can not be accurately figured 
until timber cruisers compute the amount of land devas- 
tated by the fire. 
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No. 1 
Report of the Export of Lumber From the United 
States to South American Countries, Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico, as per Classification Made by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington. 
Export of Lumber from the United States to —— 










Logs .and round Feet 670,0 
timbers— Value $18,055 00 
Yellow pine Feet 1,609,000 
sawed tim’rs— Value $34,376.00 
Average $21.36 
Cy press— Feet vee 
Value caSekae 0 
J), —_ Sore SS ie er 
Fir— Feet 10,897 ,000 3,639,000 6,808,000 
Value $126,064.00 $54,988.00 $81,620.00 
Average 1.55 $15.11 $11.98 
Gum— Feet 
Value 
Average 
Oak— Feet 
Value 
Average 5 j jl. 
White pine— Feet 12,122,000 8,416,000 
Valse 8 —_— swasene $564,149.00 $443,659.00 
Average —_Ee_ cevecee 346.53 2.01 
Yellow pine— Feet 289,940,000 212,257,000 174,103,000 
Value $5,740,121.00 $4,187,234.00 $3,348,137.00 
: Average $19.80 $19.70 Bed 
-oplar— Feet— 215, 
aie Value $18,026.00 
Average : $83.84 
Spruce— Feet 12,224,000 
Value $371,184.00 $413,339.00 
Average $31.23 $33.81 
Railroad ties— Number owiees eeecece 
Value sevoses 0 
Reereee " ss wpesens 2 teseees 
Box shooks— Value $3,560.00 $38,977.00 $44,575.00 
Sash, door, bl’ds—Value $44,071.00 $22,578. $77,200.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices repreesnt the actual value or 
wholesale price in the port of the United States from which ex- 
ported and at the time of shipment. It does not, therefore, in- 


clude the cost of transportation to the Argentina from the domestic 
port of shipment, 

Export of Lumber from the United States to Brazil 
1914 


Logs and round Feet 
timbers— alue 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 
timbers— Value 
Average 

Cypress— Feet 
Value 

Average 

Fir— Feet 
Value 

Average 

Feet 

Value 

Average 

Feet 

Value 

Average 

pine— Feet 
Value 
Average 
Feet 
Value 





711,000 
$15,885.00 
$23.34 





Gum— 


Oak— 
1,152,000 
$39,537.00 
$34.32 


86,791,000 
$874,445.00 
$23.76 


White pine ~ Feet = cc ascee 
59,586,000 67,560,000 
$1,246,903.00 $1,481,378.00 
$20.92 $21.92 

one oe 5 


Yellow Pine— 


Poplar— 





Spruce— 


Average 

Railroad ties— Number 

Value 

Average socce easesce 

Box shooks— Value $8,581.00 $14,388.00 $5,673.00 

Sash, door, bl’ds—Value $2,432.00 $5,925.00 $266.00 

NOTE:—The above named prices represent the actual value or 

wholesale prices in the port of the United States from which ex- 

ported at the time of shipment. It does not, therefore, include 

the cost of tfansportation to Brazil from the domestic port of ship- 
ment. 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Chile 











1912 1913 1914 
Logs and round Feet fancies 10,000 500,000 
timbers— Value $100.00 $5,000.00 
Yellow pine sawed Feet ee ee eran 
timbers— Value A ne 
aoe = i(  0C—*~—“‘“‘ OS 0U0UC~C«C KA SOS 
Cy press— Feet 4,0 
Value 243.00 
eee e eee 20. exer 
Fir— Feet 10,950,000 63,271,000 58,229,000 
Value $837,191.00 $776,626.00 $727,970.00 
Average $11.79 $12.27 $12.50 
Gum— Feet s-t00s ee oneene 
7s 8 8=—S etessee 8=——<—~*«—S 
Average errr sine es 
Oak— Feet 349,000 270,000 
Value $27,099.00 
Average $77.61 
White pine— Feet 98,000 
Value $4,850.00 
Average $49.48 
Yellow pine— Feet F 218,000 
Value $25,810.00 $12,093.00 
Average $84.67 $55.47 
Poplar— Feet 45,0 1,000 3 
Value $3,642.00 $76.00 ‘ 
Average $80.98 $76.00 = 
Spruce— Feet 2,¢ 3,000 . 
Value $75.00 $11.550.00 = ...c.-. 
Average ff a > E ;- re 
nn Gai TO = = ksesess  060CCtiC eS. 00COC«C ww 
ae 
Sn + wSerses,  ## .e0hsnee 
Redwood— Meet = .cccoce 12,000 
75 8#8#«©8§=«6ssbenes $407.00 
UOCEEO -§ § wesonse $33.91 
Box shooks— Value $17.00 $695.00 
Sash, door, bl’ds—Value $1,133.00 $4,642.00 $8,551.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port 
of shipment, and are not delivered prices at Chile. 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Columbia 


1912 1913 1914 
Logs and round ae — “BS shes cieepewe pare 
timbers— oe §weseees >  — ebbarene 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 50,000 
timbers— Co SE PER $2,000.00 
Average $40.00 
Cypress— BOS ° — he secee 14, 
ee = Weesbee $1,041.00  ..,.... 
| re 74.35 
Fir— Feet 14,000 eT ar ee 
Value $2,917.00 $3,506.00 
Average $25.59 $26. 
Gum— Feet —* 
Be > coeeiewe, =)" bamseeitc a! «~edesrgs 
Dee: = evigess, . ‘Sabesee 
Oak— Feet ,000 4, 
Value $49.00 $320.00 
Average $49.00 ee” Swkiens 





Spruce— eet 


[Compiled by James E. Long, of Eau Claire, Wis.] 


es 


American Wood Export and Import Statistics 








1913 1914 
White pine— Feet 36, 76, 
Value $1,246.00 $3,948.00 
Average $34. $51. 
Yellow pine— Feet 14,01 1,486,000 
Value $44,739.00 $35,261.00 
Average $24. $23.72 
Poplar— Feet es 5a en ere 
Value vaaweeis Ssiesse  #§§ weshene 
a ne) ee 
Spruce— i, rr | Re a 
a eee $100.00 
rrr $50.00 ....... 
Redwood— meee tsi ees SAG en oor 
Value oheseed cneee 80S) ceweebins 
AVCRRBC 8 hin wens 7 es 
Railroad ties— Number 4) ee 
i i re 
Average ..e.0.. of, sion 
30x shooks— Value $112.00 Sen = sapnanes 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value $732.00 $1,150.00 $9,206.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port of 
shipment, and are not delivered prices to Columbia. 

Export of Lumber from the United States to Peru 
1912 1914 
122,000 6,000 a ee 
$1,120.00 $50.00 


Logs and round Feet 
timbers— Value 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 
timbers— Value 


Cyppesi—" hr DRE ever ls nts 


AVOTRGO<< > ocveses 4 ccceccs 
Feet 41,979,000 46,844,000 
Value $479,403.00 $602,407.00 
Average $11.42 $12.85 
Gum— Feet 


Fir— 


Feet 202,000 
$14,583.00 
2.19 


Oak— 


White~pine—° Feet  —.,..... 
Value 

Average Se Paws 

Yellow pine—- Feet 741,000 
Value $28,820.00 

Average $38.75 

Poplar— Feet 
Value 





Redwood— 


Average 
Railroad ties— Number  __.........s 166,922 
Value pense ee $67,563.00 
40 
$45,442.00 


Average ° 
$42,702.00 
$2,121.00 $375.00 


Box shooks— Value 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value 

NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the pert of 
Shipment and are not delivered prices at Peru. 


Reuetck so 
$126,084.00 
$22,621.00 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Uruguay 











1912 1913 1914 
Logs and round Peer - asibkeats eccccce 
timbers— 7aUme = 0 see pans . 
Yellow Pine sawed Feet ‘ 
timbers Value $2,500.00 
Average as 8 8€=«=6<‘Siseees . . cee wenee 
Cypress— meee:  O) Keteaser.t” Fovasanse. § oxioisenies 
ee 0—*é“‘C 0CCwSERO 06©60C«C 
Average = =—s._ neeovee oe 
Fir— Feet 8,000 ©. Saeweiee 63, 
Value $102.00 $4,300.00 
Average Bee 6 eee $16.35 
Gum— Feet 43,000 ah A ee 
Value $2,412.00 RS ea 
Average $56.04 $55.25 
Oak— Feet 342,000 602,000 
Value $26,061.00 $33,715.00 $28,830.00 
Average 76.20 $64.31 75 
White pine— Beet > 2S oikace. 2,605,000 1,751,000 
Value $117,847.00 $75,832.00 
Average § =). Siete ts $45.23 43.30 
Yellow pine— Feet 43,934,000 42,777,000 29,314,000 
Value $959,768.00 $854,270.00 $578,513.00 
Average $: 4 $20.00 $19.83 
Poplar— Feet 36,000 
Value $2,157.00 
Average $59.94 
Spruce— Feet 585,000 
Value $20.738.00 
Average $35.44 
Redwood— Feet 75,¢ 
Value $4,350.00 
Average eee: >.» “koienbws 
Railroad ties— Number Ses we = Ss bases 
Value meses mie $16,510.00 shee 
Average  ....... -66 errr 
30x shooks— Value $263.00 706.00 $9,579.00 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value  —~_....... 449.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port of 
shipment and are not delivered prices at Uruguay. 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Ecuador 
1912 1913 *1914 

Logs.and round ho, en ‘anosas:  . Sihebae 

timbers— Yalue 

Yellow pine sawed Feet 

timbers— Value 


Cy press— 
Fir— 
ome -' “See: ceeeece | eieee. 9 “eeeteun 


Oak— Met? oi anette! | RSE @ “ogee oe 
White pine— $= Feet  .aeeoee 


Yellow pine— 





Poplar— Feet 





Spruce— eet 


Redwood— 


Railroad ties— Number moe oy 
Box shooks— ‘$28: 0 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value $52.00 


$133.00 slepaees 


*Total value of all lumber shipped to Ecuador in 1914 was given 
as $2,841, but was not classified. ; 

NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port 
of shipment and are not delivered prices to Ecuador. 








' 





Export of Lumber from the United States to Venezuela 
1912 1913 1914 
46,000 Beka: 

Lh li ae 
376,000 780 

$8,270.00 8) 
$22.00 


Logs and round 
timbers— . alue 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 
timbers— Value 
Average 

Cypress— Feet 
Value 

' Average 
Fir— eet 


Feet 


fumes! OME ce AR 


Oak— _ 7 rae 
White pine— Feet 
Average 

Yellow pine— Feet 
Value 
Average 
Feet 
Value 
Average 
Spruce— Feet 20,000 
Value $936.00 
Average 
Feet 
Value 
Average 
Railroad ties— Number 
Value 


Poplar— 


Redwood— 


reas SS eee 
$1,437.00 $357.00 $1,678.00 

NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port of 
shipment and are not delivered prices at Venezuela. 








Box shooks— Value 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value 


Export of Lumber from the United States to the Guianas 


British Guiana: 1912 1913 1914., 
White pine— SS ee 141,000 396,000 
deere $4,882.00 $20,828.00 
: . Ore $34.07 $52.60 
Yellow pine— Feet 860,000 1,060,000 1,155,000 
Value $21,222.00 $25,793.00 $26,821.00 
Average $24.66 4.33 3.22 
Box shooks— Value $15,055.00 $19,420.00 $17,225.00 
Dutch Guiana: 
Yellow pine— Feet WB2000 iw bsaees 
Value $18,376.00 $1,823.00 
rm — Aveeegs Seas RAS ee 
ox shooks— alue 00 Pet: = lasvoa sate 
French Guiana: 
White pine— a. le 30, 50,0 
MOS: | baAsaas $1,065.00 $2,236.00 
. AVETAROC 8 escccne $35.50 $44.72 
Yellow pine— Feet 45,000 106, Soe 
Value $1,365.00 $0,082.00) hisccaes 
Average $32.55 SOGO =e aoe 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port of 
shipment and are not delivered prices to the Guianas. 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Canada 








1912 1913 1914 
Logs and round Feet 55,973,000 66,448,000 3,561, 
_ timbers— Value $610,603.00 $715,126.00 $158,557.00 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 13,183,000 16,698,000 398, 
timbers— Value $289,534.00 $425,158.00 $454,616.00 
Average $21.96 $25 $24. 
Cy press— Feet sanahes 704, 9,219,000 
WRG 82 kkcewers $280,880.00 $254,907.00 
p BYCTAER 3... ccecsns $28.93 $27.64 
Fir— Feet 189,185,000 140,335,000 71,053,000 
Value $2,304,509.00 $1,931,485.00 $917,541.00 
Average $12.18 13.76 12.91 
Gum— Feet 5,916,000 - 12,011,000 8,669,000 
Value $152,998.00 $301,971.00 $208,992.00 
Average $25.86 $25.1 4.1 
Oak— Feet 57,504,000 72,351,000 56,712,000 
Value $2,334,230.00 $2,877,282.00 $2,326,918.00 
Average $40.50 $39.76 $41.30 
White pine— Feet 4,482,000 9,308,000 
a = gw kawen $155,731.00 $308,941.00 
: Average §.... Seweese 34.74 $33.19 
Yellow pine— Feet 150,882,000 171,880,000 — 158,787,000 
Value $3,186,150.00 $3,898,314.00 $3,410,380.00 
Average $21.11 $22.67 $21.47 
Poplar— Feet 5,537,000 3,808, 
Value $222,470.00 $155,227.00 
Average $41.98 .76 
Spruce— Feet 8,013,000 2,495,000 
Value $49,876.00 $39,081.00 
Average $13.23 $15.68 
Redwood— Feet 236,000 346,000 
Value $8,932.00 $11,081.00 
Average 37.84 $32.05 
Railroad ties— Number 3,781,768 3,492,928 
Value $1,643,303.00 $1,597,894.00 
Average euskes 43 45 
Box shooks— Value $10,572.00 25,046.00 $78,779.00 


$25,046. 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value $573,875.00 $1,011,578.00 $574,823.00 
NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port of 


entry from the United States and are not delivered prices into 
Canada. 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Cuba 














1912 1913 1914 
Logs and round Feet 1,501,000 7 1,471,000 
timbers— Value $28,554.00 $42,755.00 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 409 11,000 
timbers— alue 40. 
Average $21.81 
Cy press— Feet 181,000 
Value $5,614.00 
Average $31.02 
Fir— Feet 
Value 
Average 
Gum— Feet 
Value . 
Average ° 
Oak— Feet coe 
Value ececcce oe 
BYEIORD:,  skeesge, - a bspyspe- OF. eet 
White pine— Fe geeve 1,629,000 946,00! 
. re $68,853.00 $156,763.00 
WARS. oi dteas $42.26 $0.75 
Yellow pine— Feet 120,874,000 135,628,000 117,707,000 
Value $2,143,092.00 $2,476,201.00 $2,148,365.00 
Average $17.71 $18.70 $18.25 
Poplar— Feet 15, 121,000 200,000 
Value $1,489.00 $10,775.00 $16,075.00 
Avérage $99. $89.05 $80.37 
Spruce— weet. 2 “sagesek © Geeeteweo wy | Bees 
wane. - “maces.  oekteere eaters 
ee.  Cmmpteeeae 9 rceseiee . 
Redwood— a +, Sheapeks—i 0 coeomdie 
WOR  seunanis 
Average Seseece Baisnieis eesnsee 
Railroad ties— Number piukeas 245,555 48,333 
Value $175,546.00 $25,179.( 
Averag ge ibaee ; 52 
Box shooks— Valu $190,190.00 $296,342.00 $337,929.00 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value $3,335.00 $18,392.00 $5,633.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. o. b. cars at the port 
of shipment and not delivered prices to Cuba. 











Gum 


Oak 


Whit 


Yellow 
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Spruce 
Redwot 
Railroa 


Box s| 
Sash, d 

NOT 
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Cen 
by 
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Export of Lumber from the United States to Mexico 


1912 1913 1914 
Logs 2nd Round — Feet 16,024,.00 15,713,000 14,327,000 
timbers— Value $154,681.00 $199,832.00 $229,318.00 
Yellow pine sawed Feet 4,454,000 8,321,000 8,231,000 
timbers— Value $70, 441 oo $134,200.00 $48,764.00 
Average $15 $16.12 $1 
Cypress— Feet = =—=—s sevceee 155,000 159,000 
5 WARING = se deen he a $7,112.00 
Average ova bperets 47.25 7 
Fir— Feet 14,976,000 14,058,000 10,014,000 
Value $191,082.00 $177, 898.00 $132,146.00 
Average 2.75 $12.65 $13.10 
Gum Feet 92,000 58,000 157,000 
Value 2, ,582.00 $1,720.00 $5,749.00 
Average "$28.06 $29.65 $36. 
Oak Feet 1,115,000 443,000 1,133,000 
Value $39,566.00 $20, 173. 00 $45,698.00 
Average $35.40 $45.53 $36.61 
White pine— ere 17,277, “000 8,292,000 
ae. . wastes $252, 647.00 $136,332.00 
AVORSEG | A whines ™ st4. 62 $16.42 
Yellow pine— Feet 385,000 74,850 “O00 44,659,000 
Value $1, 8 8 Poek 00 $1,443,579.00 $919, 050.0 -00 
Average "$18. 60 $19.28 $20.5 58 
Poplar— Feet 394,000 269,000 131,000 
Value $11,746.00 $12,959.00 $6,271:00 
Average $29.79 $48.17 $47.89 
Spruce— Beet <  ‘sawsines 10, pheeee 
WHIGG  =§ 8 sevice a 8 agrees * 
Average wie tctes tse, isewinis 
Redwood— ee or 1,504,000 1,108,000 
Value win Seles $33,161.00 $21,739.00 
Average == cece $22.04 19.62 
Railroad ties— Number  —.....e 685,594 419,840 
wee 2 A kena $399,600.00 $327,518.00 
Average =§__E_aacecee x 5 Z 7 
Box shooks— Value $397,947.00 $521,967.00 $252,027.00 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value $10,884.00 $11,667.00 $10,842.00 


NOLTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port 
of entry and: port of shipment. 


No. 2 


Export of Lumber From the United States to the 
Central American States, as per Classification made 
by the United States Department of Commerce. 


Export of Lumber from the United States to Panama 


1912 1913 “ a. " 
ys and round Feet 6,198,000 7,617,000 ,477, 
a alue ate 4 ama $100, 68 oe 
Average 6 i a 
Sawed yellow pine Feet 242,000 584,000 154,000 
Sivmbers—- pValue —« $4,993.00 $14,288.00 $8,770.00 
Average as 56 $24.46 $56.94 
Fir— Feet 482,000 14,729,000 23,042,000 
Value sizi° 673. 00 $199,499.00 aaa! = 
Average 03.608, 000 22,1 9000 27,640,000 500 
fellow pi Feet 23,693, sled, i 
ee eee Value $619,294.00 $500,720.00 $600, 698. = 
Average 26.1 $22.17 $ 22.0: 
Redwood— Meet asscoee 830,000 2,283,000 
Value $19, 480. 00 $55,181.00 
Average 9.507000 510,000 -—_2,287,000 
he ber—Feet 2,307, 231, 
ee ee Value $55,508.00 $17.941.00 $63,660.00 
Average $24.06 $31.37 $28.45 
Joist and Feet 554,000 3,000 236,000 
scantling— Value $6,591.00 $1,057.00 $44,015.00 
Average $11.89 ose ive — 
ailros ies— DOP == wt ttoee 
ea ee. $151,428.00 $46,010.00 
Average ta seees 67 is 66 
Sash, doors, bl’ds—Value $13,527.00 $20, 108.00 $46,745.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 
shipment. 


Honduras: 1912 1913 - 1914 
Cypress— Feet ©  —§ esecees 637,000 1,254,000 
Value $18,574.00 $37,767.00 
“a 3,650,000 5,657,000 12, 253.000 
rellow ne ¥ 657, 
Seer ae coon $79,870. 00 $121,980.00 $282, 252.00 
ee ee 
othe: —_ FF 76, , 5 
1h Rt TE ae $5,913.00 $8,937.00 $6,771.00 
Average $21.42 oe $24.71 
Railroad ties— Number — ce weeeee is 71,043 278,534 
Value -—— ceceoces $38,742.00 $184, 578.00 
Average =e eeeeeee .54 
Sash, door, bl’ds—Value $5,468.00 $4,861.00 $5,683.00 
Ss ; 
ieee Feet 434,000 646,000 382,000 
Value $7,174.00 $13,572.00 $7,066. : 
Average $16.53 $21.00 $18.52 
All other lumber— Feet ® 229,000 47, 
Value $3,961.00 $5,981.00 $1,498.00 
Average $26.75 $26.11 $31.23 
Nicaragua 
e — 1,306,000 1,097,000 1,053,000 
sides ‘kinds Value $28,439.00 $22,886.00 $22,843.00 
Average $21.76 $20. $21.66 
Costa Rica: = a 
L't ap all kinds—Value $65,331.00 $140,970.00 $113,447.00 
British Honduras: z 
L'br of all kinds—Value $36,987.00 $86,711.00 $115,406.00 
Bermuda: 
L'br of all kinds—Value $26,836.00 $55,839.00 $68,098.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 
shipment, 


Newfoundland a saat: 
) 


100 13,0 25, 

Value $1, 625. 7 530.00 $1,210.00 

Average $45. $40.77 $48.40 

sow pine Feet 786 “00 180,000 eee 

umber— Value $23,194.00 $6,364.00 $4, 1: ae 

Average $29.50 $35.35 $31.55 

NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 
inpment, 

No. 3 


Report on the Export of Lumber From the United 
States to the West Indies, Compiled From Statistics 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington. 








Barbados: 1912 1913 1914 
Yelle — Q 2,511,000 1,046,000 2,778,000 
lace Value $52,649.00 $22, 172, 4 $61,618.00 
Average $20.96 $21. = 4 
‘| other lumber—Value sigs eee es $2,123. 0 $4,667 
Jamaica: 
Logs and round Feet | $15,000  —= -seseee fats 
timber— alue qg-§ $208.00 . .ccecss $ ry oe 
‘ —- ; a Ree 398,000 
ite pine une $8,854.00 $15, 326.00 
Average $34.85 feo 
Yellow pine— Feet 13,930,000 13,751,000 12, 00 
Value $271,604.00 280,096.00 $265,566. 
Average $19.49 $21.7 $20.70 
i! other lumber—Feet 112,000 129,000 55, a. 
Value $38,892.00 $4,743.00 $2,899.0 
Average $34.75 $37.00 $52. 4 
fox shooks— Value $37,566.00 $28,947.00 $32,217. 
Dutch West Indies: 
White pine— Feet 185,000 41,000 
Value $6,315.00 $1,309.00 
= Average : ‘ $34.08 $31.90 
Yellow pine— Feet 469,000 241,000 ,542,000 
Value $11,989.00 $5,820.00 $38,621.00 
by Average, $25.55 $24.14 $25.1 
All other lumber—Feet 1,000 64,000 6, 
alue 7.00 Maar of * $180.00 
Average sth 00 $40.5: $30.00 


NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 
shipment, 








French West Indies: 1912 1913 1914 
White Pine— Feet seinen ,000 17, 
Value $8,933.00 $16,828.00 
Average $30.38 aren 
Yellow pine— Feet ,260, 5,127,000 
alue $96,966.00 $121, 768.00 
Average $22. $23.74 
All other lumber—Feet 29,01 . 
alue 895.00 ee 
Average $30.8 sexeeigs 
Box shooks— Value 27,575.00 $34,170.00 
‘Haiti: 
White pine— OGG. iatueieiere 847,000 803,000 
Value Pee pees $29,931.00 $29,860.00 
ACUREE ~ SN benenee $35.33 $37.17 
Yellow pine— Feet 8,791,000 5,489,000 3,970,000 
Value $249,463.00 $137,326.00 $97,811.00 
Average $28.37 $25.01 $24.89 
All other lumber—Feet 438,000 240, 7, 
Value $16,197.00 $7,296.00 $262.00 
Average $36.98 30.40 $37.42 
Box shooks— een 987.00 1,366.00 
Sash, door 
and blinds— Value $2,049.00 $544.00 $2,220.00 
Danish West saline: 
White pine— Feet 130, 320,000 
Value $4,099.00 $10,370.00 
Average $31.53 $32.40 
Yellow pine— Feet 92, 469,000 
alue $27,026.00 $10,844.00 
Average $22.66 $23.12 
Box shooks— Value $1,599.00 $1,184.00 





NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 








shipment, 
Santo Domingo: ° 
Yellow pine Feet 133,000 
timbers— Value $2,660.00 
Average $26.60 
Cypress— Feet 3,00) 
Value $177.00 
Average $59.00 
White pine— Feet 127, 
Value $40,605.00 
Average $36. 
Yellow pine— Feet 5,959,000 
Value $155,822. 
Average $26.14 
All other lumber—Feet 6, 
alue $305.00 
Average $50.82 
Railroad ties— Number ae ~  Gaeaees 
Tae = swugsae $2;925.00  —— ceccvee 
Po) ee ere eae 
Box shooks— Value $12,496.00 $7,421.00 $7,962.00 
Sash, door 
and blinds— Value $5,466.00 $1,188.00 $1,484.00 
NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 
shipment. 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
Logs and round Feet 9,000 38,000 6,000 
timbers— Value $456.00 $1,957.00 $314.00 
Average $50. $51.34 $52.33 
Yellow pine — Sydscee 31,00: 55, 
timbers— Wee" eS ieeces $589.00 $1,167.00 
F ; Averawe ll kiksccete $19. $21.21 
White pine— Feet 66, 916,000 
Value $8,636.00 $29,713.00 
a é Pee oe $32. $32.43 
Yellow pine— Feet 163, 6,198,000 551, 
Value $108,370.00 $130,202.00 $210,868.00 
- Average $2 $21 $24 
Spruce— ere A eae re pene 94, 
RRR ate eg ee se $2,669.00 
Dee ere poetics $28.35 
Railroad ties— Number aces 6 i wedeiad 3,112 
ele |. | wucuscer. ss are eane $2,083.00 
MEE Se . scesa 0 x Uke $.66 
Box shooks— ae ae ne $31,967.00 $29,751.00 
Other British bre Jee 
White pine— . a 32, 134,000 
Valae ; $1,115.00 $4,718.00 
Average $34.8 $34.77 
Yellow pine— Feet 8,714, 519, 
Value $79,308.00 $119,781.00 
Average $21.35 $21 
All other lumber— Feet ,168, 12,000 
inn sant 4 $412.00 
erage 0. 34.35 
Railroad ties— foe 6,612 Baas 
Value $2,611.00 $4,259.00 
Average .39 34 
Box shooks— Value $422.00 $14.00 $5,759.00 
Sash, door 
and blinds— Value $2,062.00 $2,124.00 $4,586.00 
NOTE:—The above named prices are f. 0. b. cars at port of 
shipment. 
No. 4 


Reports on the Export of Lumber From the United 
States to All Countries, for Eleven Months of 1915, 
Ending November. Compiled From Statistics of the 
pio of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 

on. 


The Total Amount of Boards, Planks, Joists and Scantling 
Was Exported During the Eleven Months of 1915, End- 
ing November, to the Following Countries 





Countries— Feet Value 
MOM sauce oe Peak sb aN eee eee. 8,713,000 $ 210,936 
REAM e tial atai dros 9.8 orels nore digle Gale s'ceheeeeuis 28,655,000 524,702 
BUMP TMM oasis ccessiocoiara sic ascioien Be eos 3,002,000 69,781 
MUTE MO INOONY, 6.6: cress oe bd occes odes we 300,480,000 10,265,907 
ROT INI 68o 4 ice, sine wand heen Kae cds oe 728,233 

MMMM Silos ard ereicia iis cial wb.s cineca coe 128,408,000 3,408,876 
Cent. American States and Brit. Hond.. 36, 218, pond 722,146 
REMAP ROR Gae Sic s ore chaise <istorain aeroce ache 501,609 
MME occa) iar canis so utre shies inasae 138° 701. 000 1,809,584 
Other West Indies and Bermuda...... 19,498.000 432,919 
ot Pais Uhre p49 Wee deere cule 0 ease 88,929,000 1,719,006 

Delta saweriain(s@ ie oes as Cosa deke 11,554,000 225,316 

Other PER ENEEION Eg 6.0 055.<'s «6 o-siciee vise 41,636,000 607,663 
Nite onc canes 6s cs eet a eke eee 33,354,000 325,633 
British OMI Sary Se siecelgsw arstsss & he viet 129,583,000 2,039,729 
PN TONNE nso vcc sv cesecacccces :966,000 59,055 
Saber AES yor eg aa ea ge eet 16,494,000 462,024 
CRRSE CONRION origi bo os anda eo aentelains 18,121,000 248,114 
EMI nile ninisiers ad sys-wa tee veee cane 1,034,405 ,000 $24,361,231 

1915 general average per Le $23.5: 
TORRE (Ox PORWB: Ts 2008 gc 1s <0's 0.5. 0csi03.0c ,416,714, 000 feet, $59,444,347 
General average per thousand. $24. 
Total exports in: 1014... 66. cccscces ce 138-000 aan $39,506,167 
eneral average per aiscee $22.97 


Export of Lumber from the United States to All Countries 
for Eleven Months of 1915, Ending November 


Logs and Round Timbers: Feet Value Av. per M 
— 2 





Sin ara se eralets diene 224,000 83,298 37.49 

Ne ere reer 1,754,000 41,712 24.41 
Walnut Sip Me hew cade wea 1,223,000 107,961 88.27 
yer eee 35,140,000 724,641 20.62 

Timbers: 
erat Wisines ancahanioa 6,200,000 148,462 23.96 
Sawed, © sania pine...... 149,171,000 2,768,677 18.56 
SRE ans ae aeinsdas cae 8,086,000 205,949 25.46 
are Planks, Joists and Scantling: 

Se aa araaca sia ears at 10,658, 375,454 35.22 
Se PES ees 267,356,000 3,027,768 13.35 
Gi eae os See eae 31,758,000 992,326 31.24 
WE dix ie-llcaa aise cias xs csie 94,825,000 4,884,721 51.51 
EO ING cic cic acts cise 23.839,000 791,174 33.14 
WENN NID: a ceice cdc es oe 452, a pond 8,253,341 18.22 
are era 23,2! 1,113,389 49.97 
OO os cvids 6x00 sin 30'954,000 887,699 .63 
IO io xislt at enicdice inser 27,707,000 898,675 32.43 
MUR Poin tits Sc 0'o over 71,072,000 3,104,924 43.65 
Joist and pagans Ricvele's’s 1,455,000 dembereeen cocce 
Railroad ties .... Number 3,228,082 1,767,249 54 





Feet Value Av. per M 
Shingles. M. 14,222,000 $36,451 2.56 
Box shooks . <6 ed emeaee 1,461,448 
NOI Ec scccueeecion ss 6,430,296 
Sash, door and blinds.... 308,520 


NOTE:—tThe above nenned prices are f. 0. b. cars at the port 
of shipment. It does not, therefore, include the cost of transporta- 
tion to the foreign countries from the domestic port of shipment. 


No. 5 
Import of Logs, Lumber, Lath and Shingles From Vari- 
ous Countries to the United States for 1913-1914, as 
per Classification Made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Import of Logs, Lumber, Lath and Shingles to the United 
States From: 


Canada: Duty 1913 sete ine 
Logs and round timbers— (Free) Feet 130,406,000 140,641 


Value $1,355,507 #1, 564, br2 

Pulp wood— (Free) Cords 1,035, 890 
alue $6,954,039 $7 348 456 
Lumber of all kinds— (Free) Feet 617 ,832,000 


(Duty) 


Value 
Feet 1,021,810,000 $275,001,000 
Value $17,972,712 5 












Shingles— (Free) 745,558,000 
$1,791,124 
(Duty) 9,474,000 
$398,925 
Lath— (Free) 373,944,000 
1,065,387 
(Duty) No. 189,461,000 
Value $544,4 
Mexico: 
Logs and round timbers— (Free) Feet 6,797,000 
alue $70,069 
Cedar— (Free) Feet 4,302,000 
Value $197,298 
Mahogany— (Free) Feet 10,381,000 
Value 785,688 
Lumber of all kinds— (Free) Feet 16,298,000 
Value sa oe. $73, 
(Duty) Feet 59, ,000 2,963,000 
. Value $543,024 $24,060 
Santo Domingo: 
(Free) Feet 170,000 537,000 
Value $10,732 $34,589 
All other lumber— Feet scnevece 196,000 
Value $4,951 
Cuba: 
Cedar— (Free) Feet 9,866,000 
Yalue $591,716 
Mahogany— (Free) Feet 2,988,000 
Value 93,692 
Lumber— (Duty) Feet 5,193,000 2,522,000 
Value $217,475 $120,803 
Other woods— (Free) Value $50,873 $43,691 
Guatemala: 
Cabinet woods— (Free) Value $30,362 $47,983 
Honduras: 
Mahogany— (Free) Feet 2,991,000 6,591,000 
Value $206,102 $368,431 
Nicaragua: 
Mahogany— (Free) Feet 353,000 4,933,000 
Value $21,645 $290,502 
All other— (Free) Feet = cecesess 179, 000 
Were” sicccenc $8,941 
British Honduras: 
Mahogany— (Free) Feet 10,256,000 11,704,000 
Value $692,547 $781,838 
Costa Rica: 
All woods— (Free) Value $5,867 $45,592 
New Foundland and yanoonee: 
(Free) Feet 873,000 (None) 
Value aero eee 
All woods— (Duty) Feet (None) 49,000 
WOM  svoceues $792 
British Jamaica: 
All woods— (Free) Value $5,198 $1,691 
Other British West Indies: . 
Cedar— (Free) Value $67,254 (None) 
Mahogany— (Free) Value * $33,628 (None) 
Danish West Indies: 
All woods— (Free) Value $13,527 (None) 
Dutch West Indies: 
All woods— (Free) Value $28,725 $46,902 
Haiti: 
All woods— (Free) Value $53,478 $21,517 
Columbia: 
Cedar— (Free) Feet 406,000 (None) 
. Value $16,224 Pare tae eae 
Mahogany— (Free) Feet 602,000 13,000 
Value $31,673 $746 
All other— (Free) Feet 58,000 105,000 
Value $1,260 $1,974 
~~. Guiana: ; 
All wood (Free) Value $15,070 $4,016 
Dutch mies 
All woods— (Free) Value $8,466 $7,913 
Venezuela: 
All woods— (Free) Value $11,753 $7,747 


Import of Logs, Lumber, Lath and Shingles from Various 
Countries to the United States for Eleven 
Months of 1915, Ending November 

From All Countries: 


Logs end round timbers— Feet 159,088,000 
Value $1,452,274 
Cedar— Feet 13,279,000 
Value $741,581 
Mahogany— Feet 4,965,000 
Value $285,760 
Boards, planks, deals ete.— Feet 30,679,000 
Value $704,576 
From United Kingdom: 
Mahogany— Feet 5,383,000 
Value $48,542 
British Honduras: 
Mahogany— Feet 9,101,000 
Value $510,532 
Mexico: 
Mahogany— Feet 7,128,000 
Value $458,069 
British Africa: 
Mahogany— Feet 4,474,000 
Value $249,062 
Canada: ee 
Boards, planks, deals etc.— Feet 925,813,000 
Value $17,411,168 
Lath— No. 699,597, 
VINO. 1,5057215;000 
hingles— No. 1,595, 
tee Value $3,214,656 
NOTE: All of the above enters our country free of duty. A total 


valuation of $27,484,680 for eleven months, 


No. 6 
Report of the Export of Sawmill and All Other Wood- 
working Machinery From the United States to South 
American Countries, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 
Compiled From Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Wasington. 


Export of Sawmill Machinery from the United States 







To: 1912 4 1914 
Canada ‘ a .$328,752 $439,1 $221,283 
WEE siccvccccctecccccccccencsesveugpéeteus  sewane 438 
Costa Rica. 11,302 11,119 4,848 
Guatemala 1,042 1,355 4,985 
Honduras 287 We sine 
Nicaragua 984 2,550 5,304 


PaiAWER Scie Avia o5 ede cet eiete : 696 893 "672 
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Salvador ..... 
I a ey ee 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Barbados 4 
Jamaica Saige Gbps 6 Seis 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 
SSS ee 
Dutch, British ..... 
ee as 
Santo Domingo 
Argentina 
Brazil 
EE nck ws 45s 
CERIO 6x kee se ; 
ee ee 
Guiana, 
a LA eee 
Se 
Venezuela 

NOTE: For the eleven months of 1915, ending November, there 
was exported to all countries from the United States $314,415 worth 
of sawmill machinery. 

All prices are f. o. b. cars at port of shipment. 





20,594 9,010 





Export of Woodworking Machinery Other Than Sawmill 
from the United States 
To: 1912 1913 1914 








(ES Es Eee ee eR $375,446 $477,345 $511,400 
sermud cae Bepelnet 40 
I ge Ee nin kids wba wos 4,674 2,735 
Ne ee ee ae 876 1,906 
EG are einai ass wpe 6S kG oa oe bs 452 112 
I oor AG och oo ce Gene s:s 210 11,436 
bone ibn we Eseebseetheess 308 2,865 
_.) | eee : Sripkvea ics’ .soutemiets 645 2,546 
Mexico ... ta Aas eee: 70,263 17,529 
Barbados fete mere ee ee 496 
ee ee en eee 3,178 789 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 1,214 511 
os SS oar 47,985 39,287 
a stints bane sha onnee ene 1,262 = -n ve sive 
SS ee te 843 2,652 

cenesnyae 24,477 14,430 

ee 464 950 

2 ie ek vee os Sousa alate aoe eee ee a 58,526 19,544 
Dn chsssann pee shes Ss ae Pale roe te 39,799 28,049 
Ss ee ee 172 2,061 
AN Eka ud bison sae e sys exe 1,737 2,047 
CSG ee cians s seas sawaranseure 3,133 30,286 
Di i... Cun seca beh acess oo een se 6,590 2,528 
TE Lic. Lene cne seeeh ab sans es 4,947 1,909 





NOTE: For the eleven months of 1915, ending November, there 
was exported to all countries from the United States $957,157 worth 
of woodworking machinery other than sawmill machinery. 

All prices are f. 0, b. cars at port of shipment. 





WOOD CONSTRUCTION REGAINS FAVOR 


Philadelphians Return to Slow Burning Type—Low 
Insurance Rate Applies 





PHILADELPHIA, PaA., May 6.—There have been indica- 
tions here for some time of a tendency by architects and 
builders as well as owners to go back to the timbered 
or ‘‘slow burning’’ construction in manufacturing build- 
ings. This class of buildings has a handicap here in its 
classification as ‘‘second class,’’? which has a psycho- 
logical effect on owners considering construction. <A 
large percentage of the textile and other mills of the 
manufacturing districts are of this construction and they 
have never entirely gone out, but lately there have been 
more to adopt this class than in the few last years. 

At present this may be partly on account of the cost 
of so-called fireproof: materials and is also undoubtedly 
influenced by the time of construction. But in addition 
to these reasons is a realization that the fire claims of the 
antiwood people are so poorly backed up that they are 
not worth the difference in cost, either from an insurance 
premium standpoint or from a viewpoint of the safety of 
those using the buildings. Properly constructed and 
equipped, this class of building takes the minimum prem- 
ium of 7 cents granted by the mutual companies. 

As an indication that this class of building is known to 
be less hazardous than it has been painted, several fac- 
tories are now being built here, some of which are for 
textiles, which are considered hazardous, a stable, and sev- 
eral garages as well as buildings for work where the fire 
liability is less. 

One of the most important of these under construc- 
tion is a textile mill on the south side of Leverington 
Avenue west of Wilde Street, which is being built for 
the Pearson Company (Ine.). The contractor is A. L. 
Fretz, and the architect is W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title 
Building, one of the city’s leading architects, who is a 
specialist in mill construction and a great believer in 
‘“*slow burning’’ types. The building is four stories 
high and is 58x160 feet. The floor load has not been 
given but it is known to be high. The building is equip- 
ped with the most modern fire escapes and sprinklers. 
Yellow pine timbers up to 18x22 inches have been used in 
its construction and the floors are of 5-inch yellow pine, 
covered with 1l-inch maple. This building is already pro- 
tected on the minimum rate of 7 cents. Although the 
owners do not wish the price of the building published 
it is understood that it runs upward of six figures. 

Another textile mill of this class is being built by 
William Steele & Sons Company, at Westmoreland and 
Collins Streets, for C. H. Masland & Son. This is a 4- 
story and basement structure, 80 feet square. It will be 
equipped with sprinklers and will carry a floor strain of 
150 pounds. The lumber, which is being supplied by 
Watson Malone & Sons, is 18x20 timbers, 12x16 joists, 3- 
inch yellow pine flooring under 1l-inch maple. The cost 
of this building will be about $40,000 and it will carry a 
very low rate of insurance. 

Other buildings using this class of construction for 
which permits have been taken out since the first of the 
year include a dairy building at 1209-11 N. Fourteenth 
Street for the Jones Milk Company, costing $10,000; a 
factory at Cottman and Keystone Streets for the L. H. 
Gilmer Company, costing $12,000; a small factory at 
State Road and Devereaux Street for Gillender & Co.; a 
garage on the east side of Wayne Avenue, south of Lo- 
gan, for Louis 8S. Filber, costing $13,300; a factory at 
Third and Glenwood Avenue, costing $12,000, for the 
Atlas Ball Company; two stables, at 1516-1518 8. Six- 
teenth Street and 1513-1515 S. Bancroft Street for H. 
Dolfinger; a textile mill at Jasper and Ontario Streets 





for Bush & Terry, costing $28,000, and a 2-story factory 
addition on the east side of Elizabeth Street south of 
Unity tor the Peerless Bleach Works. 

Plans are under way for more buildings of this class, 
some of them large ones, and if nothing happens to the 
general prosperity that local manufacturers are enjoying 
this year will be the biggest in this line that this city 
has had in a decade. 





LUMBER TOWN OPENS NEW HOTEL 


Hostelry Finished on Sumptuous Lines—Historic 
Character Honored in Its Title 


GRAYLING, Micu.; May 6—The new Shoppenagons 
Inn at this place was recently opened to the public on 
the occasion of a visit from the members of the Bay 
City (Mich.) Board of Commerce, which arrived in a 
special train. The new hotel is a modern 2-story brick 
building, containing twenty-seven rooms. It will be op- 
erated strictly on the European plan. All of the rooms 
have running water and half of them have private baths. 
The general equipment and furnishings of the hotel are 
the best that money can buy and the management expects 
to give service that has never before been attempted here. 
R. Hanson & Sons, of this city, manufacturers of lum- 
ber, are largely interested in the project. 

The inn is named after David Shoppenagons, an old 
Indian, who for many years was the guide of every 
enthusiastic trout fisherman on the Au Sable, and whose 
sturdy character brought him fame and friendships that 
spread far beyond Grayling. His name is also familiar 
to the lumber fraternity, as it was used for years by the 
Salling, Hanson Company, of this city, in advertising its 
famous ‘‘ Cork Pine.’’ 

About 6:30 o’clock in the evening the doors of the 
beautiful Schoppenagons Inn were opened for the first 
time. The group of visitors was so large that only a few 
members of the Grayling Board of Trade could find 
room. The 5-course banquet was a triumph in every re- 
spect. Hans Petersen, mayor of Grayling, gave an ad- 
dress of weleome, which was responded to by F. P. 8. 
Kelton, mayor of Bay City. These speakers were fol- 














SHOPPENAGONS INN AT GRAYLING, MICH., RECENTLY 
OPENED TO THE PUBLIC 


lowed by many others, among whom was Rasmus Hanson, 
of R. Hanson & Sons, who has helped to make Grayling 
what it is. Mr. Hanson told of the splendid assistance 
given him in his work by those who had invested their 
money with him and then spoke upon the topic which is 
his hobby and has made him beloved by all. In one in- 
stance he expressed the idea, saying, ‘‘The employer is 
only the agent of the men who work for him and if in 
the final disposition of the product the producer does not 
get his fair share of the profits, neither the employer nor 
the producer is going to profit.’’ 





COMMISSIONER MEETS WARDENS 


Bancor, Mr., May 6.—Forestry Commissioner Frank 
E. Mace and Deputy Commissioner E. A. Mathes have 
returned from Houlton, where they held the fifth of a 
series of meetings with landowners. This meeting was 
well attended, among those present being Ansil Lombard, 
William C. Donnell, Charles J. Thibodeau, Leon C. Irish 
and William E. Brown, chief wardens, and James F. 
Ruth, D. H. Mooers, Wm. M. Carpenter, Samuel Ross, 
Wm. Bachelder, M. H. Friedman and Joseph Green, 
deputy wardens. 

The wardens’ list was gone over and recommendations 
were made. The conditions along the northwestern boun- 
dary were reported to have again begun to cause trouble 
and anxiety, the people on the Canadian side of the border 
having the habit of setting fires for the purpose of clear- 
ing land and causing much danger on the American side. 
The Maine forestry department is taking the matter up 
with the Canadian authorities and it is hoped that ar- 
rangements can be made for such codperation that the 
danger may be removed. The slash and white pine blis- 
ter rust was also discussed, the situation as to the for- 
mer being satisfactory and none of the latter existing in 
Maine. 


FAVOR ASSISTANCE IN SHIPBUILDING 


OrTTawa, ONT., May 4.—The construction of wooden 
ocean going vessels under a form of Government assist- 
ance was debated in the Canadian Parliament last week 
and has been greeted with considerable interest in lum- 
ber trade circles, both as affording a market for Canadian 
timber and providing ocean transportation for the Cana- 
dian export trade. 

While the Government has not as yet brought down any 
definite plan for assisting the construction of Canadian 
vessels to meet the present unprecedented and growing 





scarcity of tonnage, Sir George Foster, Minisicr of 
Trade and Commerce, announced to the House la: week 
that he favored the plan endorsed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, to appoint a commission ¢crsist- 
ing of members of the Government, naval exper: 


— 


ar 
shipping men. This commission would have poy fey 
reimburse to the Canadian shipbuilder the differenee 
between the cost of vessel construction in Canada ang 
Europe, and to the vessel owner the difference in the cost 
of operation in Canadian as compared with European 


register. The commission would also be empowered to 
guarantee bonds for the construction of vessels to half 
their value. The plan would be designed to extend over 
a ten year period. 

The Minister informed Parliament that the Govyern- 
ment had endeavored to get wooden vessels buili, of 
from 2,000 to 2,500 tons capacity. Only one answer was 
received to the proposal made by the Government to give 
a tonnage subsidy for such a class of vessels and ‘that 
called for a subsidy for construction of $6 a ton for 
fifteen years, or $90 per ton in all. The Government had 
not accepted this offer. The best offer received for the 
building of*steel vessels had been at a range of from 
$125 to $135 a ton. 

The subject will be discussed further in Parliament 
and a plan for Government assistance to shipbuilding 
may be agreed upon. 


MEMPHIANS HOLD EARNEST MEETINGS 


Red Gum _ Exploited—Plans Made for 


Association Annual 








National 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 8.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was held 
at the Hotel Gayoso Wednesday evening, May 3, the 
date being advanced in order that the members might 
have the pleasure of hearing an address by Roger E. 
Simmons, special agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States, on the lumber 
and timber conditions in South America. The attend- 
ance was unusually large, there being seventy-nine mem- 
bers and visitors present. 

Mr. Simmons declared that some red gum had been 
shipped to South America but that the initial shipments 
were sent in such bad condition that they had produced 
a very unfavorable impression. He said that a number 


“of consumers in the Plate, as well as in Chile and Peru, 


were very much interested in red gum, of which they have 
heard so much not only in the United States but also 
from Europe. He further declared that they were anxious 
to learn more of this material and that they would he 
willing to codperate with manufacturers in the United 
States, with a view to the establishment of uniform 
grades so that buyers would know what they were going 
to receive when they placed orders for this material. 

J. H. Masen, resident manager of the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Company, St. Louis, was elected an 
active member at this meeting. 

The committee having in charge the campaign of S. B. 
Anderson for the presidency of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association said that this work had_ been 
launched and that it was now well under way. The 
committee is sending out a vast number of letters to 
hardwood lumbermen in all parts of the country asking 
for support for Mr. Anderson. 

The club selected James E. Starke and Rudolph Sond- 
heimer as the two members to be recommended to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association for election 
as directors of that organization at Chicago. 

J. D. Allen, Vicegerent Snark for the western district 
of Tennessee, made a special request that F. E. Stone- 
braker be added to the committee to arrange for the 
entertainment of Hoo-Hoo attending the annual to be 
held here in September. Mr. Stonebraker is not con- 
nected with the order but he has earned wide reputation 
as an entertainer and his services were wanted. 

Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson-Palmer Lumber Com- 
pany, Paducah, Ky., delivered an interesting talk on 
association work and the desirability of active support 
of the big trade organizations by every member identi- 
fied with the lumber industry. 





A CENTURY OLD AND GOOD AS NEW 

BatTH, ME., May §.—Planks 24% inches wide and still 
in good condition, although they have been in service 
for more than 100 years, were taken from the old Rogers 
Building, demolished here to make room for a larger and 
more modern structure. Run through the planer, these 
pieces of lumber look as fresh as new wood, and are 
worth the price of first grade stock, since they are thor- 
oughly seasoned and have proved their quality by more 
than a century of perfect service. 


URGES AUSTRALIAN AFFORESTATION 

DuNEDIN, NEw ZEALAND, April 10.—In an interview 
in this city, D. E. Hutchins, now chief conservator of 
forests in British East Afrtea, who has been making 4 
forest tour through each of the States of Australia and 
has been asked by the Government of several of them to 
furnish reports about their forests, said that if the Com- 
monwealth Government were to take forestry in hand now 
it could ‘‘ get square’’ with its forestry at a cost, includ- 
ing interest, of about £588,000,000 sterling. This he 
said is the penalty the people of Australia must pay for 
their neglect of forestry. Mr. Hutchins added that the 
longer this investment is put off the larger it will become. 
He said that in only one State, Victoria, is there any- 
thing adequate in the way of afforestation. In speaking 
of timbers that will grow in forest shade Mr. Hutchins 
recommended Douglas fir or Oregon pine. 
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MILLWORK COST FINDING SYSTEM AGAIN DISCUSSED 





President of Bureau Takes Exception to Former Criticism—Disagrees as to Burden of Distributing Expense Between 
Departments, Including Allotment for Operation of Machines—Objections Answered 


In the issue of March 25 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
devoted more than two pages of space to reprinting 
the cost finding system of the Millwork Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau with accompanying charts, and also 
published four foot-notes of editorial comment occu- 
pying altogether about three inches of space. An in- 
teresting communication has been received from F. J. 
Moss, president of the American Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., who is also president of the 
Miliwork Cost Information Bureau, and was last week 
reélected to that office. Mr. Moss’ letter is published 
in full below, but for greater convenience of the 
reader the editorial reply to each of the points made 
in his letter is interpolated in the text of his com- 
munication: 


My deep interest in, and official position with the Millwork 

Cost Information Bureau, is my excuse for this communica- 
tion. In the first place I wish to express my appreciation 
of your interest in giving so much space to this matter, which 
we believe overshadows all other problems from the stand- 
point of importance with which manufacturers in our line 
nave to deal. 
, The purpose of the pamphlet entitled “Standard Cost Find- 
ing System,’ copy of which appeared in your March 25 issue, 
was to make a comparison as between the method as gener- 
ally used by the Cost Bureau with those that have hereto- 
fore been in use, and frankly speaking, the charts were 
injected without my recommendation, and might better have 
been omitted, for the reason that they might prove mislead- 
ing, as they did_in your case; but I might state that the 
charts were used more for the purpose of illustrating the 
grouping of the various items of cost rather than the propor- 
tion that each element of cost bears to the total. 

As a matter of fact, a chart that might truly reflect one 
operation might be widely at variance with the conditions 
that might obtain in another operation, so that the relation 
that an element of cost as indicated by the charts might bear 
to any or all of the other elements of cost is not properly 
a subject of criticism, for the reason that in the application 
of this system each element of cost is determined so that 
it is just what it is in each particular operation, and our 
contention is that our method of distributing the various ele- 
ments of cost places the burden in each case exactly where 
it belongs. 


[It is perfectly obvious that a chart representing the 
relative proportion of expense classification for one 
operation could not correctly represent another, and 
yet, with the information at hand, such charts could 
be so drawn as to represent the general average. In 
the text of the book as issued by the bureau appears 
the following statement: 


The sizes of the areas of the various items of cost in 
chart No. 1 show the relative values of the burden. 


The point, however, is relatively unimportant.— 
Epiror. | 

In your editorial comment No. 1 you suggest that the 
commercial burden, the cost of selling and distributing, is 
generally considered to fall upon the finished product 
rather than upon the raw materials which enter into it. 
Your suggestion is exactly in accord with the practice of 
the Standard Cost Finding System. By reference to our 
method of applying burden you will note we first figure the 
direct material at actual cost. We then figure the burden 
that occurs on such material up to the time it is delivered 
to the factory door. We then charge direct machine labor 
and machine burden, and bench labor and bench burden, the 
total of which represents the factory cost, after which we 
add the commercial burden on the percentage basis, so that 
in determining the cost of a given piece of work that has 
been produced in the factory, it is first charged with the 
lumber plus the lumber burden, plus the machinery operation 
plus the machinery burden, plus the bench operation plus 
the bench burden, the total of which represents the factory 
cost. If the lumber is taken from the yard and sold as 
such without entering the factory, the lumber is figured at 
identically the same price as though used in the factory, 
charged with the same lumber burden, after which the com- 
ai ig burden is added, there being no factory charge in 
such cases. 


{It was the understanding of the reviewer that the 
commercial and other: burdens were distributed upon 
the manufactured products in the sequence which Mr. 
Moss states. The footnote referred to, however, was 
called out by the following statement in the text of 
the booklet itself as reprinted: 


_Also do not forget that the factory cost of material as 
shown by chart No. 2 is not total cost, as it does not include 
the commercial burden, 


It appeared to the reviewer that the commercial bur- 
den here intended to be referred to was the commercial 
burden which would be involved in selling raw ma- 
terial in its form as such instead of the commercial 
burden of the finished product to be manufactured 
from it, or any portion of that burden. It appeared, 
however, that the casual reader might not put this 
interpretation upon it and hence the footnote giving 
to this language precisely the meaning which Mr. 
Moss has stated in the last sentence of his paragraph 
uoted above.—Ep1Tor. | 


_ In your editorial comment No. 2 you refer to the distribut- 
‘ng proportion of the relation that the bench expense bears 
to the machinery expense. I have already dealt with this 
phase of the work. As stated, whether high or low, it is 
charged according to the operation. 

Permit me to suggest that the practice of charging factory 
°xpense on the basis of the floor space used is all right in 
theory but is not applicable in an odd-work factory where 
® space allotted to any given line of work might increase or 
decrease 100 percent any day. You suggest that certainly a 
carpenter uses less floor space than a large planing mill, 
its operator and the work which is passing through it. There 
are plenty of instances where a carpenter working, for ex- 
ample, on a large frame or a large cabinet will occupy more 
Space than in the case of a planer, and it would be difficult 
to ascertain whether on the average the machine operative 
with his‘machine occupies more space than does the bench 
operative with the material or articles upon which he is 
employed. Furthermore it must be borne in mind that the 
product requiring machine work only passes through the fac- 
ity in less time than in the case of bench work, so that 

e Standard Cost Finding System contemplates a different 
machine burden where a large amount of power is concerned, 
or other expense incident to the operation. We find the 
most practical plan is to divide the machinery burden into 





two or three classes. Those who are familiar with cost keep- 
ing will appreciate the absurdity of making a separate burden 
for each machine as these divisions are necessarily more or 
less arbitrary, and the actual machine time consumed on 
the ordinary odd-work job is such that the slight inequality 
as between apportionment would represent but a few cents, 
and to carry it further leads only to unnecessary work and 
confusion. 


Individual Job Operations Discussed 


[In what he has to say here about the varying 
use of space Mr. Moss is discussing individual job 
operations. He does not here contend, however, that 
the proportion of the total factory space used by 
bench operations as a whole, in comparison with ma- 
chine operations as a whole, varies widely from day 
to day or even usually from month to month. The 
carpenter working on a large cabinet is not employ- 
ing space which the next day will be used by some 
machine. It is space which belongs to the bench de- 
partment in general. This being true, those portions 
of ‘‘factory expense’’ which may easily be identified 
as cost factors of factory floor space could be equit- 
ably divided between the machine department of the 
factory and the bench department, according to the 
amount of floor space used by each, leaving, perhaps, 
in factory expense an undistributed portion prorated 
upon that portion of the factory area used not directly 
either by machine department or bench department, 
but for other purposes. As a matter of theory it 
should be evident that if the machine operations oc- 
cupy twice as much space as the bench operations, 
that department should carry twice as much of the 
space cost per foot, and, as a practical matter, no ob- 
jection urged by Mr. Moss appears to stand in the 
way of distributing this expense directly into machine 
expense and bench expense as an aggregate. If the 
machine department, occupying twice the floor space, 
also employs twice the average number of direct ma- 
chine hands as compared with direct bench labor, the 
distribution of this expense as factory expense upon 
the basis of direct hours, while incorrect in theory, 
would work out to the correct result in practice. The 
reviewer contends, however, that if upon inquiry it 
should be found that, taking the total average space 
used for the bench operation, the space per man is 
less or is greater than the space per man in the ma- 
chine department, then the method of distributing 
factory expense described in this system does not 
carry out the contention made for the system earlier 
in Mr. Moss’ letter, ‘‘that our method of distributing 
the various elements of cost places the burden in each 
ease exactly where it belongs.’’ In other words, the 
reviewer contends that sucn portion of ‘‘Factory Ex- 
pense’’ under this system as is really expense of 
floor space used by these departments should be dis- 
tributed directly into Machine Expense as a depart- 
ment expense, and into Bench Expense as a depart- 
ment expense, to that extent reducing the aggregate 
of Factory Expense, to be distributed arbitrarily as 
an overhead. - He has no criticisms to offer upon the 
methods employed in the system, for distributing ma- 
chine expense by one or more machine burdens, or 
the methods of distributing bench expense, consid- 
ered as department expense, between the individual 
workmen and through them to the work. It is not 
necessary to carry the floor space theory into this in- 
dividual distribution and to do so would probably be 
an ultra refinement. This, however, in no way affects 
the fact that floor space cost can, properly and prac- 
tically and easily, be distributed as direct expense 
to machine department and bench department accord- 
ing to the space used.—EDITOR. ] 

Answering the third editorial comment. You inquire when 
a machine hand has been working on doors, starts in with 
his machine on a special order, how is the machine burden 
for that particular order to be determined? By further 
reference to the Standard Cost Finding System you will note 
the following divisions: First, prime cost which includes the 
material used, such as lumber and merchandise, productive 
labor, machine and bench, the total of which represents 
prime cost, the next item of cost being power plant and 
machinery which includes all expense of every kind and 
nature incident to the machinery operation. This total 
expense is distributed to the various jobs on the man-hour 
basis productive time. For instance, I have before me one 
operation where the total machinery expense for a given 
time was $10,422, the total number of hours where work- 
men were employed on such machines being 74,442 hours, so 
that in this instance for every hour that each machine was 
operated there was a direct machinery expense of 14 cents 
per hour. This expense, you understand, represents only the 
outlay on the machinery and power plant equipment, includ- 
ing depreciation and upkeep, interest etc., and in determining 
the burden in a case such as you suggest the order would 
be charged with the po naga 3 time plus 14 cents per hour 
for each hour that the machine was used, in addition to 
which there would be an additional charge in this case of 26 
cents per hour burden to cover its portion of the general 
factory expense such as building, taxes, insurance etc., etc., 
after which, of course, would be added the commercial expense, 
the idea being that after determining the cost per hour for 
operating the various machines, every order regardless of the 
size or its nature should bear its portion of the burden ac- 
cording to the hours the machines are employed upon the 
job. In other words, the relation that the machinery produc- 
tive hours bear to the machinery expense represents the man- 
hour charge for the use of such machines. Under this plan 
the cost keeping records codrdinate with the account books 
and every dollar of expenditure as indicated by the account 
books is taken into account in the cost record and the mate- 
rial used is charged to the factory at the inventory or base 
price, so that the account books and inventory can not be at 
variance with the cost records. For example, in determining 
the amount of non-productive labor to be charged to the 
product we first ascertain from the account books the total 
amount of the pay roll, from which we deduct the total 
productive time actually charged on the various jobs, and all 
of the balance of the pay roll is charged as burden in the 
various divisions where it belongs. 


Interesting Point Raised 


[The above is a very interesting discussion of the 
method of determining machine direct and machine 
overhead costs. The statement of the text of the 
bureau’s booklet, however, which called out this foot- 
note, was as follows: 

It often happens that some of the machines in the door 
department would be utilized to make other products than 
doors. You must remember that the machine burden in the 
door department is an average burden of all machines in 
that department, and just because some of these machines 
are available for other purposes is not sufficient reason to 
use the Door Burden in costing these orders. In other words, 
after the burden is determined for making doors, this burden 
should be used only in costing door orders and the burden 
determined for cabinet work used only in costing cabinet 
orders. Orders made under unusual conditions should be 
burdened only with the usual expense determined for that 
= as in no other way is it possible to build an average 
cost. 

Taking now the illustrations supplied by Mr. Moss, 
the total cost of operating certain machines for a 
given period is a certain sum and the total number 
of work hours such another sum, giving a machinery 
expense of 14 cents an hour. Assuming these results 
to have been secured in the manufacture of doors, 
and assuming also that one or more of these machines 
are now turned to manufacturing work of another 
class, the text above quoted states that a different 
burden is now to be used. The question of the foot- 
note is, ‘Show is this other and different burden to 
be determined?’’ The object is understood to be “to 
build up department average costs and burdens and to 
consider the machine used jointly as being part of the 
time in one department and part of the time in an- 
other. But the inquiry merely expressed the review- 
er’s ignorance of the practical way in which this was 
accomplished; and Mr. Moss did not carry his answer 
far enough to afford a direct reply to the inquiry as 
intended.—EDITor. | 

It is gratifying to note your interest in this matter, even 
to the extent of offering comments, and I should be pleased 


at any time to place before you any information bearing on 
this work that may be of interest to you. 





[The matter is one of interest not alone to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but to the entire trade, and 
indeed to the industrial world in general. An exact 
knowledge of costs is an essential pre-requisite to im- 
proving them and the individual manufacturer who 
has achieved a good cost system has not gone far 
enough unless it is also a standard cost system used 
by other manufacturers and affording a basis for cost 
comparisons. 

In referring to ‘‘more complete cost systems’’ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not intend any reflection 
upon this one, as the rest of its statements clearly 
shows. The most complete system produces separate 
costs for cach unit of product, down to the smallest 
screw in an automobile. If two units of product dif- 
fer from each other in any respect they are sepa- 
rately treated. The system here under review is an 
averaged-cost system. The unit of product is an as- 
semblage of all products which are so nearly alike 
in character as to produce little cost variance; and 
costs are averaged also for all machines of sufficiently 
like actual costs. An averaged system, properly ap- 
plied and controlled, gives costs very closely approxi- 
mating the more exact costs of more complicated sys- 
tems; sufficiently so for practical purposes, and at a 
great saving in clerical labor. 

The Standard Millwork Cost System appears to be 
in ‘every respect, except the one to which exception 
has been taken, one which affords a happy com- 
promise between theory and practice. It of course 
might produce gross errors if unintelligently applied 
but its installation and control through the bureau 
accountants safeguard this point. 

The reviewer believes however that even in an 
average-cost system the distribution of costs between 
departments should be as far as possible exact and 
direct, and that the principle of averaged costs should 
apply only to sub-distribution of costs within the op- 
erating department and to distribution between de- 
partments of those costs which are purely overhead— 
for which there is no rational theory of direct distri- 
bution.—EDITor. | 


LECTURES ON FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 


Supplementing the excellent work already accomplished 
in educating the people as to the necessity of forest fire 
prevention, Thomas B. Wyman, secretary-forester of the 
Northern Forest Protective Association of Munising, 
Mich., has prepared and is sending out a course of ten 
lectures having for their object the preaching of forest 
protection and showing the necessity of putting these 
preachments into practice. 

In the preface to the first lecture Mr. Wyman says: 
‘These lectures are not offered as the work of an expert 
but as the result of the experience of one who for the 
last ten years has been actively working to lessen the 
great losses throughout forest properties.’’ The first lec- 
ture deals principally with the causes of forest fires at- 
tributed in almost every instance to carelessness. This 
course of lectures on forest fire prevention will be sent to 
anyone who is now or may hereafter become interested in 
this work, and Mr. Wyman will be glad to have the names 
of any who might possibly be interested, to whom the 
lectures will be sent without charge. 
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TO CATER TO NORTHERN YARD TRADE 


New Concern Well Located to Cut Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood—Cypress Mill to Be Built 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 

The organization at Savannah, Ga., of the Savannah 
River Lumber Company is the consummation of a deal 
that has been in progress for some time affecting some 
of the largest operations in the Southeast. The Savannah 
River Lumber Company is successor to the Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber Company interests, with headquarters at Savan- 
nah, that have been operating two mills at Savannah and 
others located at Ceylon, Belfast, Brunswick and Darien, 
Ga., and Wiggins, S. C. The plans of the new organiza- 
tion contemplate the erection within the immediate fu- 
ture of a new mill that will be located on the main line 
of the Atlantic Coast Line north of Savannah and will 
be utilized for cutting cypress. With the exception 
of the new mill all of the plants of the company are 
located on tidewater and its production of both yellow 
pine and hardwood will be sent to market by rail and 
water. It is the intention of the new organization to 
cater especially to the northern yard trade, taking in terri- 
tory in New England, Canada and all along the Atlantic 
coast as far south as Georgia. A large distributing 
yard is located at- Portland, Me., thus giving the company 
New England distribution by rail for quick delivery. As 
one of the affiliated companies is the boat line known 2 
the Savannah & New York Transportation Company the 
Savannah River Lumber Company will have splendid 
facilities for transporting its product by water. This 
line has eight barges and three seagoing tugs, one of 
which will tow three barges each carrying 1,000,000 feet, 
and this will enable the company to make delivery to its 
own yard in Portland as well as to all points along the 
Atlantic coast. 


The Timber Holdings 


The timber holdings of the Savannah River Lumber 
Company and other closely allied organizations are largely 
yellow pine, both long and shortleaf, with a good per- 
centage of cypress, gum, ash and other hardwoods. Ona 
productive basis of approximately 130,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of yellow pine the timber supply is sufficient to keep 
the mills in operation for fifteen years or more. The 
cypress production will amount to 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally and the timber supply is sufficient to keep the new 
cypress mill in operation for a number of years. The 
available supply of gum and three or four varieties of 
hardwoods is large enough to keep a hardwood plant and 
allied utilization factories, such as a cooperage plant, in 
operation for many years. It is the expectation of the 
company that this hardwood stock will be worked into 
byproducts, thus making it possible economically to clear 
the timber without the necessity of going over the ground 
a second time. The oneration of 125 miles of railroad 
line and the utilization of the Savannah and Altamah 
rivers give the comnany ample facii:ties for supplying the 
mills with timber. The company’s timber supply amounts 
to over 600,000 acres. The mill equipment of the Savan- 
nah River Lumber Company will include two bands and 
a resaw at Selfast; three bands and two resaws at Savan- 
nah; a single band and resaw at Brunswick; circular 
equipments at Darien and Ceylon; two band saws and 
resaw at Wiggins, S. C., and one band in the mill to be 
erected. When all of these mills are in operation the 
company will have an approximate annual production of 
175,000,000 feet, making it one of the largest operators 
east of the river. 

The Savannah Timber Company, as its name indicates, 
is a corporation organized for the handling and utiliz- 
ing of the timber holdings. 

The board of directors of the Savannah River Lum- 
ber Company is composed of the following: 


H. G. Levick, of Lee-Higginson Company, Boston, Mass. 


Charles 8. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Clark L. Poole, Clark L. Poole Company, Chicago. 
Charles Perkins, stocks and bonds, Burlington, Iowa. 


Charles Francis Adams, treasurer Harvard College, Boston, 
Mass. 


¥ ~ iota Imbrie, William Morris-Imbrie & Co., bankers, New 
ork. 


George 8. Lewis, lumberman, Holyoke, Mass 

I, H. Fetty, president, Savannah, Ga. 

W. H. Andrews, vice president, Savannah, Ga. 

Carroll Dunham, secretary and treasurer, Savannah, Ga. 
William L. Gignilliat, general attorney, Savannah, Ga. 
Bradley W. Palmer, attorney, Boston, Mass. 


The main office of the company will be located at 
Savannah with sales offices in the Whitehall Building, 
New York City, and 122 State Street, Boston, with a 
distributing yard and office at Portland, Me. It is ex- 
pected that 40 percent of the production of these opera- 
tions will be distributed throughout New England and 
the northeastern States. 

For the purpose of distributing the products of the 
Savannah River Lumber Company and allied organiza- 
tions the Savannah River Sales Company has been or- 
ganized and planing mills will be built at the principal 
sawmilling plants fully equipped for working and dis- 
tributing to the yard trade more than 100,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. Ample dry kiln capacity will shortly 





be supplied, the dry kilns to be of the L. Moore Moist- 
Air type. 

In connection with the milling and timber operations 
twelve stores will be operated under the name of the 
Savannah Mercantile Company, the mercantile business 
alone amounting to.more than $1,000,000 annually. 

Improvements to be made include fully equipped ma- 
chine shops to take care of all necessary repairs to the 
old plants and construction work for the new one. The 
company is amply supplied with rafting equipment to 
take care of the business to be handled by water. 


The Official Personnel 


I. H. Fetty, president and general manager of the 
Savannah River Lumber Company, also its allied corpora- 
tions, for eighteen years was chief assistant to Charles 
8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
first being connected in a clerical way, then as sales man- 
ager and finally as general manager of the lumber depart- 
ment, and through this long experience has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the practical details of all de- 
partments of the lumber business. Mr. Fetty is a native 
of Missouri, having been born at Linneus in that State 
in 1871. He was a real farmer boy but his aspirations 
took a different turn, and in 1889 he went to Kansas City 
as a clerk in the Missouri Valley Lumber Company’s 
office and in 1897 went with the Central Coal & Coke 
Company. Mr. Fetty is an aggressive manufacturer who 
delves into the intricacies of all the operations, and that 
the new company will be a splendid success under his 
direction is a practical certainty. Mr. Fetty will make 
his home in Savannah, where he will be joined by Mrs. 
Fetty and their daughter, Miss Lucille, at the end of 
the present school term. 

W. H. Andrews, vice president of the Savannah River 
Lumber Company, has been connected with logging rail- 





I. H. FETTY, OF SAVANNAH, GA.; 
President Savannah River Lumber Company 


road operations for many years and will give his special 
attention to this branch of the company’s operations. 
He is an active man of 43 years of age and for several 
years has had charge of the logging operations of the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporations, Georgetown, S. C. 
His early days were spent in the Michigan woods. Mr. 
Andrews has been with the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany for the last year, located at Savannah with his 
family, consisting of wife and two boys. 

C. Dunham, secretary-treasurer, is a young man of 
brilliant attainments who has been connected with the 
old company. He is from Boston and has had much 
experience in the office and financial end of the lumber 
business. 

Edwin Shaw, assistant secretary-treasurer of the Savan- 
nah River Lumber Company, was for twenty-one years 
connected with the auditing department of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City. 

Operated jointly with the Savannah River Lumber 

Company will be the Port Wentworth Lumber Company, 
which has taken over the holdings of the Great Eastern 
Lumber Company at Savannah and those of the Southern 
Seaboard Corporation. The timber holdings blocked in 
with those of the Savannah River Lumber Company on 
the Savannah River will be held and operated the same 
as those owned individually by the Savannah River Lum- 
ber Company. The mill of the Port Wentworth Lumber 
Company is equipped with two 10-foot bands; 7-foot re- 
saw and gang edger, which gives this plant probably the 
largest capacity for a single mill on the Coast cutting 
pine. 
The officers and directors of the Port Wentworth Lum- 
ber Company, of which the Savannah River Lumber Com- 
pany is the parent corporation, are as follows: I. H. 
Fetty, president; W. H. Andrews, vice president; Thomas 
P. Goodbody, treasurer; Edwin Shaw, secretary; James 
Imbrie, H. G. Levick, George 8. Lewis and William -G. 
Low, of the William Morris-Imbrie Company. 








ANNOUNCES CUT OF LAST LOG 


Minnesota Concern to Concentrate Activities at Cali. 
fornia Plant After Remaining Stock Is Sold 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, 

The Red River Lumber Company, this city, announces 
that it has cut the last log at its plant at Akeley, Minn, 
On another page of this issue of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN is advertised for sale the complete equipment 
of this famous mill. This closes an interesting chapter 
in the history of the lumber industry. A large stock is 
still on hand in the yard and the planing mill and box 
factory are in operation taking care of the company’s 
trade in northern pine. But with the exhaustion of this 
stock the entire activity of the company will be concen- 
trated in its California operations. 

The first mill at Akeley was built in 1899 on the 
banks of Eleventh Crow Wing Lake. Here was worked 
out to perfection the ‘‘hot pond’’ that revolutionized the 
operation of sawmills in the northern country and en- 
abled northern mills to run winter and summer, giving 
the white pine industry its first continuous production, 
Double-cut band saws were installed at an early date in 
the development of this method of sawing. 

The mill just closing was built in 1910 to replace the 
original plant that was destroyed by fire that winter. 
It has a capacity of 350,000 feet a day and is a model 
plant in many respects. It embodied some of the ideas 
worked out in experiment in the original mill by Fletcher 
Walker and his assistants. 

The Red River Lumber Company was always a be- 
liever in hauling logs by rail. The line from Solvay, 
Minn. (on the Great Northern west of Bemidji), was 
built by this company south to Itasca State Park, the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. This line hauled the 
logs that formerly constituted an important part of the 
upper Mississippi drive and had an important effect in 
establishing the economy of long rail hauls as against 
driving by river. A few years later another 50-mile 
line was built in from a point just west of Akeley to 
Itasca from the south. This opened up a large forest 
district inaccessible by any other means. The large 
holdings of Charles F. Ruggles in this district were 
bought by the Red River company and hauled to the 
Akeley mill. On these lines was also proved the economy 
of building railroad grades of standard gradient and 
curvature and operating the heavy engines of the rail- 
road company in the moving of heavy trains of logs 
loaded on standard 100,000-pound flats. 

Eleventh Crow Wing Lake has derived its share of 
the limelight as one of the few places where logs were 
successfully driven upstream. These logs were landed in 
Tenth Crow Wing Lake, down the Crow Wing River 
from Eleventh Lake. In the spring a cut-away dam 
was closed at the outlet of Tenth Lake and the dam 
at Eleventh Lake was opened. The difference in head 
was not great and a stretch of dead water was obtained 
between the two lakes. With a fair wind and some 
ingenious booming the logs were moved up river without 
much difficulty. 

Akeley was known far and wide as a ‘‘dry town’’ 
when that was a distinction in the lumber region. For 
years Akeley was the only town in northern Minnesota 
where the sale of liquor was forbidden by law and in all 
of its seventeen years of life Akeley has never had a 
saloon. Akeley also has had the distinction of being 
without a municipal debt and all of its business is done 
on a cash basis. Land around Akeley that a few years 
ago was deemed worthless now supports some of the 
finest farms in the ‘‘Bread-and-Butter State’’ and 
Akeley, as the center of a prosperous farming community, 
bids fair to be the financial equal of Akeley, the mill 
town. 

The sale of this equipment, offered as a unit, is of 
a complete sawing and power plant for the cutting of 
medium sized and small logs with a large capacity and 
a very high economy of operation. 





CELEBRATES SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Lumberman Takes Sixty Personal Friends on Trip to 
Inspect Extensive Mill Plant 


BALtrmMore, Mb. 


General Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry 
Lumber Company, Union Trust Building, this city, took 
a rather novel means of celebrating his sixtieth birthday 
last Thursday. With sixty of his close personal friends, 
among them leading bankers and financiers, he boarded 
the steamer Essex on Wednesday evening for Newport 
News, Va., where they arrived the following morning 
after a delightful night on the Chesapeake Bay and diu- 
ner on board. At Newport News the steamer Hampion 
Roads was taken for Scotland, on the James River, and 
there a special train of the Surry, Sussex & Southamp 
ton Railway, owned entirely by Surry Lumber Company 
stockholders, was boarded for Dendron, the scene of the 
Surry company’s principal lumbering plant. At Den- 
dron several hours were spent in inspecting the pan 
and partaking of a regular lumber camp dinner, sprea‘ 
on the lawn of the mill grounds, and then the visitors 
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once more climbed into the cars which took them back 
to Scotland and the steamer Hampton Roads. On the 
way down the river to Newport News a stop was made at 
Jamestown, where the old church and other sights were 
visited. Arriving at Newport News, the party went 
aboard the steamer Juniata and the next morning the 
party was back in Baltimore, having been delightfully 
entertained and having had an opportunity to view one 
of the important industries of the Old Dominion. 

Dendron boasts of a population of not less than 3,500 
people, all of them dependent upon the Surry company's 
activities. The town has five churches, schools as good 
as any to be found in the State, and maintains several 
savings banks. The town is about 50 miles from Nor- 
folk, picturesquely located in the pine woods. 


It had been General Water’s intention to have many of 
his friends in the lumber trade take part in the trip and 
with this end in view he desired to charter a large 
steamer, but found this impossible. The accommodations 
of the Sussex and the Juniata being limited, he decided 
reluctantly to make a change, not wishing to discriminate 
among his business friends. Consequently only four lum- 
bermen were in the party in addition to the general him- 
self, they being Eben B. Hunting, formerly extensively 
engaged in the Georgia pine trade, but for years re- 
tired; Samuel P. Ryland, of the Ryland & Brooks Lum- 
ber Company, an intimate personal friend; United States 
Senator John Walter Smith, of Maryland, vice president 
of the Surry Lumber Company, and R. T. Waters, a son 
of General Francis Waters, and also connected with the 
Surry company. 

The Surry company was organized in 1885 and soon 
afterward began to invest extensively in Virginia tim- 
berlands, acquiring large areas along the James River, 
running into Surry, Sussex and Southampton and Prince 
George counties, Virginia. Lumbering operations were 
begun with two portable sawmills, one having a capacity 
of 15,000 and the other of 18,000 feet a day. Two 
years after the first of the large manufacturing units 
was erected, this unit consisting of two circular saws and 
a gang. The old plant has since been remodeled, now 
having a band and resaw and a capacity of 60,000 feet. 
Not long afterward what is known as Plant B was ad- 
ded, embracing two band mills, of a capacity of 70,000 
feet, and Plant D was next in order, with two double- 
cutting band mills and two resaws. The capacity of 
this plant is 140,000 feet a day. All of the mills are 
equipped with dry kiln capacity adequate for the out- 
put, the company as a matter of fact having been among 
the first to use artificial heat in drying lumber. 


The plants are not less than 650 feet away from each 
other, which reduces the danger from fire. The logs 
brought in over the railroad are taken to the various 
plants, and the lumber is run down to the dry kilns, the 
mills being on a rise that slopes toward the kilns and 
the storage warehouses, so that the lumber can be shunted 
down by gravity. Of these storage warehouses there are 
not less than seven with a combined area of over four 
acres and having sufficient space for 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The commoner grades of lumber are worked up 
in two shook factories, known as plants C and H, and 
having a capacity of 100,000 feet each a day. In addition 
a planing mill is being erected and will begin operation 
ina few days. This planing mill is also adjusted to a 
100,000-foot output. 

The plant was established on a 40-acre tract formerly 
known as the Mussel Fork Farm, and as the mills ex- 
tended the town grew. The grounds around the mills 
are like the front lawn of a wealthy home, no rank grass 
or weeds being allowed to grow up and afford food for a 


fire. The refuse of the mills is also promptly removed 
and the place is absolutely free from litter. A flock of 
sheep has been found even better than a lawn mower and 


certainly cheaper. 


This flock keeps the grass always 
short. 


General Waters’ object in arranging the trip was to 
let his friends see what sort of an enterprise the company 
has built up and how it is being managed. He takes 
pride in the place, and looks upon it as his life 
Wol 
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FLOOR PLANS OF MODEL FARM HOUSE 


PLANS MODEL FARM HOUSE OF WOOD 





Designs Arranged by Eastern College Are First Step in Scheme to Provide 
Economical Homes for Farmers and Others 





Boston, Mass., May 6—Wood has definitely been 
selected by the extension service of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College as the best- and most economical] 
material for the construction of the model farmhouses 
the college plans to advocate in the rural communities 
of New England. 

Plans for a model farmhouse to cost about $8,000 
have lately been prepared for distribution at cost by 
the extension service of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Frank A. Bourne, a Boston architect. This 
is the first step by the college to provide at minimum 
cost to the farmer a uniform, typical style of rural 
architecture on as high a level as any city home. 

The college extension department felt the need of 
supplying a stimulus to the constructien of proper rural 
dwellings that should at the same time provide all of 
the comfort, modern conveniences and high ideals of 
a city house and harmonize with the ancestral tradi- 
tions and atmosphere of New England’s country life. 

If this attempt to set a certain standard for country 
architecture is successful P. H. Elwood, jr., extension 
instructor, will continue with Mr, Bourne to work out 
other phases of rural community development. A smaller, 
cheaper farmhouse, a. tenement house, workingman’s 


ber or office. The chimney on this side of the house 
might be omitted if a furnace were provided. 

The main part of the house without the ell may be 
built alone, using the rear corner room as a kitchén, 
at an estimated cost by a contractor of $6,500. If a 
considerable part of the lumber were obtained on the 
property this figure would be materially lowered. Con- 
struction of the ell is placed at $900, for the plumbing 
$300, heating (hot water) $500 and a sewage disposal 
plant $150. 

The dining room, also with fireplace, is backed by a 
washroom opening on to the large back porch, that the 
men coming in from the farm may go to the dining 
room without passing through the main part of the house 
or the kitchen. This room will be used also for a laundry 
and closet for working clothes ete. One staircase leads 
thence to the cellar, which has another entrance from the 
back porch, to be used in carrying in crops for storage. 

In the pantry, placed between the dining room and 
kitchen, are a sink with two draining boards and an ice- 
box with outside door. The kitchen is so small that it 
might be called a cooking room, as the intention is to use 
it only for that purpose. Back of the kitchen are a large 
glass inclosed porch to be used as an outside working 

room for drying clothes, and 
the woodshed. 











On the second floor are 
four sleeping rooms, a sleep- 
ing porch and considerable 
storage space over the ell. 
There is provision for four 
fireplaces. but some may be 
omitted for economy. The 
bath and linen or sewing 
room open from the main 
hall. 

The cost of this house will 
vary according to the locality 
in which it is built and the 
materials used. The complete 
specifications and details 
which will be sent out by the 
college later will specify 
wood construction as most 
economical in this State at 
present. 











The plans now ready in- 


PERSPECTIVE OF FARM HOUSE DESIGNED BY 'THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- clude complete drawings of 
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cottage, grange hall, schoolhouse and other buildings 
will be planned along the same simple and effective 
lines. The college now has a collection of plans from 
various parts of the country to help in studying these 
later problems. ; 

The new farmhouse is adapted to the needs of a me- 
dium sized family on a large and prosperous farm. It 
is a wooden frame with clapboard sides painted white, 
or buff with white trimmings and green blinds. The 
underpinning is of rubble field stone or brick, and the 
brick chimneys may be painted white with black cement 
tops. 

nwa interior decorators, including Miss Amelia 
Muir Baldwin, of Boston, Mrs. H. M. Chamberlain, of 
Ayer, and Mrs. Grace Wilmot, of New York, have made 
studies for the interiors so that definite and artistic 
color schemes may be produced. 

The front door opens directly on a hall that runs 
through the house, one of the most agreeable charac- 
teristics of the colonial residences. On the right of the 
hall is a staircase toward the dining room and on the 
left is a large living room with a fireplace, and a cham- 


the two floors, a perspective 

drawing showing the house as 
it would look when finished, and an actual photograph of 
a miniature model of the proposed standard New England 
farmhouse. 





DESCRIBES HONDURAN LUMBER RESOURCES 


Writing in a supplement to Commerce Reports, United 
States Consul Francis J. Dyer says that Honduras has 
not only valuable hardwoods but also a great quantity 
of pine. However, it is cheaper to import lumber from 
the Gulf States of America than to prepare the local 
product. A small quantity of lumber is cut for local 
consumption, but as this forms only a small proportion 
of that used, although lumber that grades at second com- 
mon sells at $30 gold per 1,000 feet, the difficulty of 
transportation confines lumber operations to a small 
scale. An American business man in La Ceiba, who 
has had some experience in that country, has secured a 
concession for working native pine into paper pulp after 
first extracting the turpentine and other merchantable 
products. The timber is said to be too rich in pitch to 
make successful lumber. 
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MACHINE POLITICS CHARGED 


Asphalt Controls in Paving Contracts—Wood 
Blocks Slighted 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 8.—lIndianapolis, the city 
where the wood block paving industry had its birth, 
seems to be owned body and soul by the asphalt paving 
interests. Politics has made it possible for one asphalt 
company to seize practically all the business at a time 
when more pavements are being laid than at any other 
period of the city’s history: The city administration is 
being charged openly with playing machine politics in 
its street paving work. Street paving specifications 
have been adopted by the city government that prac- 
tically remove wood block as a competitor to asphalt. 
City officials, high in power, have been quoted as declar- 
ing that there will be no wooden block pavements laid 
in Indianapolis while the present administration is in 
office. 

When Joseph E. Bell became mayor of Indianapolis 
in 1914 radical changes were made in the street paving 
specifications that had been effective in the city for 
many years. The Indiana representative of one of the 
asphalt companies suddenly came into evidence at the 
city hall, where contractors declare the word was passed 
out that he was to be the administration asphalt sales- 
man. 

Soon afterward B. J. T. Jeup, city engineer, recom- 
mended to the board of public works that new paving 
specifications be adopted. Asphalts were divided into 
three grades, and the asphalt made by the one company 
in favor and sold exclusively by its repre- 
sentative was the only paving material 
named as ‘‘first grade.’’ City officials 
openly advise property owners to select 
‘‘first grade’’ asphalt for paving pur- 
poses and openly declare that all other 
brands of asphalt and paving materials 
are inferior. 


Contractors at first refused to bid on 
‘first grade’’ asphalt pavements, and in 
many. instances the city hall crowd is 
alleged to have rejected bids because 
‘*first grade’’ bids were not submitted. 
Some contractors declare that they have 
been forced to bid on ‘‘first grade’’ as- 
phalt or quit business. The result has 
been that at the present time bids for 
99 percent of the paving work in Indian- 
apolis specify ‘‘ first grade’’ asphalt. 

To make this possible, the throwing of 
a large volume of business into the hands 
of the asphalt producers, a continuous 
war has been conducted by city officials 
and employees on wooden block pave- 
ments. Property owners have been heard 
to ask city officials why the admin- 
istration does not lay wooden block pavements, and in- 
variably they meet with the reply that wooden block 
pavements are either a failure or prohibitive in cost. 

It is true that the city government has taken every 
possible precaution to make wooden block pavements 
cost as much as possible. The specifications for wooden 
block pavements on streets where travel is light call 
for a 3%4-inch block, when the Association for Standard- 
izing Paving Specifications assert that a 3-inch block 
is heavy enough. 

Streets in the city paved with wooden block and some 
of the first thoroughfares paved with this material in 
the United States give the lie to the assertion of poli- 
ticians that wooden block pavements are a failure. In 
ridiculing wooden block as a practical paving material, 
for example, the asphalt henchmen fail to point out Dela- 
ware Street, one of the most fashionable resident streets 
in the city. The records of the city show that this street 
was paved north to Sixteenth Street sixteen years ago 
with wooden block. Although the blocks were treated 
with only six pounds of creosote oil to the cubic foot, 
while specifications at the present time call for twenty 
pounds of creosote oil to the cubic foot of wooden block, 
the pavement generally is considered the best in the city. 
During the sixteen years that this wooden block pave- 
ment has been in constant use the city never has been 
called upon to repair it, while asphalt pavements that 
have been down the same number of years are patched 
and repaired at a great cost twice annually. 

Some of the wooden block pavements in Indianapolis 
are in a bad condition be- 
cause the city continually 


many cases is being asked to pass ordinances to authorize 
the permanent improvement of streets over the majority 
remonstrances of resident property owners. The city 
now is one of the most fertile spots in America for 
the political manipulations of the asphalt paving pro- 
moters. 





LUMBERMAN AWARDS MILITARY SCHOLAR- 
SHIP 


WALTHAM, Mass., May 9.—The George J. Barker 
Lumber Company, one of the enterprising retail lumber 
concerns of this city, has shown commendable public 
spirit by offering a scholarship to the military training 
camp at Plattsburg, N. Y., for the competition of boy 
students at the Waltham High School. The award of 
the scholarship has just been announced by W. D. 
Parkinson, superintendent of the Waltham public schools. 
The fortunate winner of the lumber company’s generous 
gift is Charles J. Olmey, 394 Crescent street, Waltham. 

In speaking of how he came to offer the scholarship, 
George J. Barker, head of the lumber concern that bears 
his name, told the representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN that it was partly the result of his spending 
summer vacations at Grand Isle, one of the beautiful 
resorts of Lake Champlain. While there last year Mr. 
Barker visited the military camp at Plattsburg, and he 
at once became deeply interested in the work done there. 
He said: 


I think it is a very good thing, and that men like myself 
who cannot go themselves ought to do all they can to en- 
courage the attendance at this camp for military training of 
the right sort of young men. I did not happen to know 
just the right boy to send, so I decided the best way would 
be for me to offer a scholarship through the superintendent 
of our public schools, and let him pick the best boy who 








PRIZE WINNERS IN IOWA BIRD HOUSE CONTEST 


would pass the necessary qualifications. I should be glad 
to see some of our lumber concerns throughout the country 
offer such scholarships and help this good work along. 

The George J. Barker Lumber Company is the first 
lumber firm in this part of the country to offer such a 
scholarship to Plattsburg. 





NORSEMEN INVESTIGATE TRANSPLANTING 
POSSIBILITIES 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—It may seem like carrying 
coals to Newcastle to export trees to Norway, but it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that a party of foresters from that 
country is here to do that very thing. Norway has sent 
over its pick of forestry experts to investigate the de- 
sirability of transplanting several varieties of trees to 
take the place of those that have died out in Norway. 
Among the varieties of American trees in which the 
Norway Government is particularly interested are the 
Douglas fir and the Sitka spruce. The foresters say that 
actual experiment has demonstrated that these two 
American trees are suitable for the Scandinavian climate. 
Norway has long been famous for its resinous trees, but 
the supply is running short so rapidly that the Gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to take some steps to 
obviate the lack of material. 

The party of Norwegian foresters is to tour the im- 
portant lumber districts of the United States, and while 
paying especial attention to the Douglas fir district, will 
also study the possibilities of longleaf yellow pine. 





has avoided giving these 
pavements any care. Some 
of these pavements are cov- 
ered with a coating of dirt 
and never have they been 
sprinkled. It is declared in 
some quarters that this 
treatment of the wooden 
block pavement is a part of 
the general plan of politi- 
cians and certain asphalt in- 
terests to ‘‘pull the wool’’ 
over the people’s eyes to 
convince the public that 
wooden block pavements 
should not be laid. 

Mayor Bell has announced 
that twenty-seven miles of 
pavements will be laid in 
this city during the current 
year. The city council in 





PARTICIPANTS IN BIRD HOUSE BUILDING CONTEST, GUTTENBERG, IOWA 





ENCOURAGES BIRD HOUSE BUILDING 


Iowa Lumber Concern Gives Prizes to Boys 
for Best Designs—Contest Lively 


At Guttenberg, Iowa, the Meuser Lumber Company 
has recently concluded a bird house contest that hag 
been an immense success and has served not only to 
advertise very extensively the products of the lumber 
company, but has aroused an interest among the boys 
in manual training and in care for bird life. This bird 
house contest was inaugurated in November, 1915, at 
which time the Meuser Lumber Company donated to 
the manual training department of the public school at 
Guttenberg 1,000 feet of 2-foot lumber, this being cut- 
off material that would have been worth possibly $10 
to a box factory or similar plant utilizing waste mate- 
rial. In presenting this material to the manual train- 
ing department the Meuser Lumber Company an- 
nounced that it would give eight small cash prizes 
to the boys making from this lumber the best bird 
houses; two prizes, one of $1 and the other of 50 cents 
in cash, were offered to each of the four grades in the 
high school. 

The manual training teacher, Professor Robinson, 
gave the contest considerable attention, and to his efforts 
and the interest thus aroused is due much of the credit 
for the success of the contest. 

In presenting the lumber to the manual training de- 
partment and announcing the contest for the bird 
houses, the Meuser Lumber Company made it a condi- 
tion of the contest that each boy should work up the 
material at hand to the best advantage 
in making the bird houses, the houses 
when completed to become the property 
of the boys making them with the under- 
standing that each house was to be given 
a coat of paint and erected at a suitable 
place. The prizes were to be awarded 
for best workmanship, best joints, mitre 
cuts ete. Forty-six boys entered the con- 
test and it was a source of gratification 
to the Meuser Lumber Company and to 
the manual training teacher that each of 
the boys has lived up to his agreement, 
painting and erecting his bird house. 

Speaking of the contest, F. J. Fried- 
lein, manager of the Meuser Lumber 
Company, said: 

This big contest has given us more adver- 
tising for the money invested than anything 
we have ever undertaken. I see in this con- 
test much good for the future. Each boy 
who has entered this contest has, without 
doubt, thought all winter of the possibility 
of his getting the prize and this has so im- 
pressed upon his mind the thought of the 
Meuser Lumber Company that whenever in 
the future he has occasion to use or pur- 
chase lumber he will remember the time when 
the Meuser Lumber Company gave him 
. enough material to build that bird house, 
with a chance to draw a prize, and, in any event, if he did 
not get a prize, to get the bird house for his own. This 
contest has taught the boys to work up the best lumber 
out of the poor material and thus to be economical in the 
use of lumber. Had the material been of the first class it 
would have been a real snap for the boys, but to build a 
bird house out of 2-foot lumber as the boys did took some 
work. This material, however, was just the kind wanted by 
the manual training teacher, and the experience was just 
— the boys needed along with the other work they were 

oing. 

The prizes were awarded by a committee of judges 
composed of three local carpenters, and that the con- 
test aroused unusual interest both among the young 
people and the old goes without saying. 

This idea of assisting manual training departments 
of the public schools by supplying them, free of charge, 
necessary material and arousing the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the boys by offering small cash prizes is one 
that might be followed by profit by lumbermen gen- 
erally wherever manual training is being taught in 
connection with the public schools. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that the Meuser 
Lumber Company is to be congratulated upon its en- 
terprise and takes pleasure in printing illustrations 
herewith showing the boys entered in the bird house 
contest and the winners of the prizes that were offered. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


THE INTRODUCTION into Germany of trees of a dis- 
tinctively American character has been so great in the 
past that at the present time practically every species 
native to America can be found somewhere within the 
Kaiser’s dominions. Accord- 
ing to J. 8. Ilick in a re 
cent number of American 
Forestry, this importation 
of American trees began in 
the early seventeenth cen- 
tury with the planting of 
the black locust, which was 
imported by Hessian sol- 
diers to stave off a possible 
fuel famine. Its success led 
to the importation of the 
red oak, which at present, 
due to its very rapid growth, 
has the widest distribution 
of any American hardwood 
tree in Germany. Commer- 
cial enterprise, silvicultural 
experimentation, as well as 
the fear of fuel famine, led 
German foresters to plant 
large acres of white pine, 
Douglas fir, yellow poplar, 
spruce and other species. 
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MAKING MOST OF SCENIC RESOURCES 


In most States public highways are sixty-six and one-half feet wide, 
while the track actually used for traffic rarely occupies more than 
one-fourth of that surface. In every one-fourth mile, therefore, there 
are approximately three acres of land practically unused and available 
for parking purposes. Of course this is not invariably true, but in 

eneral the land in the road is as good agriculturally and scenically as 
that of the farms alongside. That is to say, the land along the road 
will lend itself as readily to beautification as will the land commonly 
used by the farmers and even by city residents for their lawns. 

Whatever some persons may think on the subject, the majority of 
thinking persons nowadays place a high value upon a permanent road, 
conceding that the value of all adjoining property is enhanced in value. 
It is but a step higher to recognize that clean, well kept and attrac- 
tive roadsides also have their intrinsic value. It should not be, though 
perhaps it is true, that in the consideration of improvements intrinsic 
values—those that can be measured in dollars and cents—have a 
dominating influence. We are apt to derive more enjoyment from 
viewing a field of corn or a field of wheat than in contemplating a rose 
garden or a bed of perennials. Yet if the pleasure in each case could 
be divorced from the cause of it, little difference would be discovered 
between the sentiments inspired by the beautiful on the one hand and 
by the useful on the other. If there is any difference it is due to the 
over-cultivation of the one taste and the neglect of the other. 

But he is a rare person to whom beautiful scenery makes no appeal ; 
to whom the brush pile and the ash heap are not offensive and to 
whom the shady, grass embroidered roadside does not bring a sense 
of restfulness and contentment. But be the prevailing sentiment what 
it may, the love of beauty is a token of enlightenment as well as a sign 
of refinement of taste; and there is no incompatability whatever be- 
tween the beautiful and the useful. 

Out in Oregon organizations of all sorts are united in beautifying 
the Columbian highway. In a few years it will be rose-lined, and as 
the road passes through a section already noted for its natural scenic 
beauties this touch added to it by the citizens of Oregon will doubt- 
less make it a favorite route for all who have or can find an excuse 
for traveling in that section. 

If parks add so much to the pleasure of city life that millions of 
dollars may be profitably expended annually for their maintenance, 
surely the comparatively small sums needed to keep rural highways 
clear of offensive and unsightly accumulations are profitably expend- 
ed. At any rate passersby will not fail to speak a work of praise for 
the land owner who keeps the roadsides in front of his property sodded 
and mown, who provides shade trees and keeps them trimmed and 
all rubbish and refuse cleared away. 


“THERE'S ‘NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 


IS GOOD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMEN 









In most sections of the country it is a common practice to haul 
refuse from the nearby villages to roadsides, ravines and creeks for 
dumping. It should be the business of local community development 
organizations to arouse public sentiment to such a pitch that no per- 
son will feel that he can dump or permit refuse from his premises to 
be dumped where it will disfigure the landscape, if it does not threaten 
the health of his rural neighbors. Of course to do so is to violate the 
law, so if public condemnation is insufficient to deter offenders prose- 
cution may be resorted to. 

Fine shade trees frequently adorn the public highways, and though 
they receive little attention from anybody they flourish and contribute 
greatly to the beauty of the country as well as afford shade for 
travelers. But with the coming of the rural telephone has come a 
species of vandalism that merits the severest condemnation. Along 
almost any telephone line may be found trees that have been need- 
lessly mutilated to allow unobstructed passage of wires. A short time 
ago the writer was discussing this subject with a person who is him- 
self very fond of trees and has planted them along the road in front 
of his property. “You can’t do anything about that,” he said; “they 
have the right of eminent domain and can do as they please.” This 
is not the place, perhaps, to discuss legal questions or to give legal 
advice, but the observation is made that eminent domain is exercisable 
by corporations only after due condemnation proceedings in court, and 
that right is not one that is or that can be delegated indiscriminately 
to all the laborers employed by any corporation. They can not legally 
be allowed, and should not be permitted under the guise of legality, to 
mutilate and even destroy beautiful trees that are the product of 
decades or scores of years of growth. It is a rare case, indeed, where 
the wires can not be put up without marring the beauty not to say 
without seriously injuring roadside trees. 

In most States laws set aside eight or ten feet on each side of the 
road for walks and for shade trees, and even the road commissioners 
have no right to interfere with the property owners’ enjoyment of 
that space. Moreover, persons using the highways have no more right 
to drive upon footpaths and sidewalks along rural highways than 
they have to drive on village sidewalks and lawns. 

While the law generally affords remedies and the means of enforc- 
ing them, ample protection may lie in a healthy public sentiment in 
favor of roadside improvement. Carelessness on the part of rural 
residents may beget carelessness on the part of telephone employees 
and other users of the highways. When a farmer is trying to make 
the highway in front of his place beautiful and restful for those who 
pass that way, passersby are quite likely to meet him half way by re- 
fraining from doing anything to interfere with his plans. 








WitH MUSIC, corncob pipes and with the password 
‘‘make yourself at home’’ the Commercial Club of Puyal- 
lup, Wash., entertained all the business men of that town 
at a get-together meeting recently. The spirit of the 
gathering is indicated by the rule that any person heard 
“talking shop’? would be fined 10 cents. 


* * * 


Tux Youne Men’s Auxiliary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Monroe, La., continued its existence after the 
parent body had suspended, and it was chiefly owing to 
the efforts of the junior body that the chamber was re- 
cently reorganized on a sound financial basis, assuming 
the indebtedness of the old organization and starting the 
new chamber on the road to higher development. 

* * * 


THE QUEEN and her maids of the Rose Carnival at 
Portland, Ore., are to be chosen from among candidates 
of the entire State. Accordingly some of the other cities 
are making strenuous efforts to elect their favorites. The 
Pendleton Commercial Association is at the head of a 


improved. 


ATTRACTING VISITORS 


It is difficult to conceive the magnitude of the 
influence already exerted by the automobile upon ture, 
modern life in all its phases; and yet that Influence, e * @ 
great though it already is, is only In its begin- 
nings. The automobile and automobile traffic 
“grow with what they feed upon,’’ for as they have 
been potent influences in securing good roads that 
influence will increase tremendously as roads are 


The distances traveled nowadays over ordinary 
country highways in a single holiday would be e *# @ 
startling if they were not so common; yet with 
and improved highways 
those distances will be greatly lengthened, every 
highway and byway will be frequented. 

Moreover, the automobile Is destined to exert a 
great influence on modes of life, for it will be 
wholly practicable for the city’s business men to 
make their homes far in the country and still visit 
their familles at week ends and even at other 
times without Interfering with their commercial 


Improved automobiles 


UNpER the auspices of the Granges and the Vancouver 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce Prof. Thomas Shaw, an 
authority on animal husbandry, delivered an address on 
that subject from the viewpoint of dairying and agricul- 


. THE Civic bureau of the Tacoma (Wash.) Commercial 
Club assured the financing of the Northwestern League 
Baseball club by selling 1,500 books of 20 tickets each at 
$5 apiece. <A special committee of the bureau reported 
that $7,500 was needed to assure league baseball in Ta- 
coma, so the bureau took this means of raising the money. 


As PART of a campaign for voting $300,000 in bonds 
for good roads building a meeting of good roads enthusi- 
asts from the entire county met at Henderson, Tex., re- 
cently. It is the plan to cover a district reached by roads 
running from Henderson something like fifteen miles 
in all directions. 

* * # 


AT THE annual meeting of the Mississippi Congress 


spe 9 to elect a Pendleton girl to the coveted place affairs. As traffic of this kind Increases pride in of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Associations, held at 
as the appearance of country lawns and highway Columbus, speakers told ‘‘ how the organizations can hel 
it se roadsides is sure to be developed, until American be 4 Sag tions ca _ 


A SPEAKER at a meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Waterloo, Iowa, eriticised merchants for trying to meet 
mail order competition by knocking instead of by using 
the same industry in giving their customers personal serv- 
ico and a elean fresh stock from -which to select their 
purchases. The speaker declared that local consumers 
rarely send away for goods from choice, but only because 
they are unable to get what they want at home. 


* # # difficult to understand; 


AT A MONTHLY sale under the auspices of the Dallas 
‘Ore.) Commercial Club a speaker set foith the advan- 
‘ages of establishing a cannery in that county, and the 
project was very favorably received by the hundreds of 
Tarmers present. 

* * * 


‘ ON THE visit of the glee and mandolin clubs of the 
Michigan University at Portland as guests of the Uni- 
\ersity of Michigan Club of that State the day was 
cially designated ‘‘Michigan Day,’ and the Michigan 
tate Society of Oregon codperated with the club in en- 
tertaining its guests. The visitors were taken for a trip 
on the Columbian Highway and no pains were spared to 
make their visit thoroughly enjoyable. 





highways may attain a beauty rivalling those of 
much older countries. 

Now is the time to begin to beautify country * * # 
roadsides, to plant trees, and to clean up and clear 
away all disfigurements, in order that summer traf- 
fic may find everything spick and span in harmony 
with Nature’s adornments. 
should limit his efforts at beautifying to the small 
patch of ground in front of his house, and neglect 
all that along the roadside before his farm, it is 
for if he gets the credit 
for the beautifying in one place, he can not avoid 
the responsibility for the neglect in the other. 
is ventured that cleaning up the roadside along his 
entire farm will add as much to the value of his 
land, proportionated to the labor and expense in- 
volved as will the improvement of his lawn. 

Country roads are community streets and the 
farmers living along them are at least morally an- 
swerable for their condition. To have beautiful 
lawns and ugly roadsides is to display a sort of 
half-hearted sincerity that Is not characteristic 
of the farmer in other affairs. When all the farm- 
ers unite in lawn and roadside improvement the 
entire community is beautified and Inevitably must 
rise in the esteem of all who pass through it. 


save 100,000 babies during 1916’’; and ‘‘how the teach- 
ers can help the mothers of the rural communities.’’ 


IN BULLETIN No. 1 of the Chicago cleanup campaign 
business men are urged to ‘‘begin at the top’’ by clean- 
ing off the roofs of their buildings, some of which, the 
bulletin stated, had not been cleared off ‘‘since the fire.’? 
Anybody who ever looked from the window of a tall 
building down town upon the roofs of lower structures 
must have been astonished at the amount of rubbish ac- 
it cumulated there. The writer remembers seeing men on 
top of such a building cleaning the roof to repair it with 
a new coat of tar and gravel. There was an immense 
amount of what appeared to be dust and soot and the 
workmen were throwing this fine stuff up into the air 
and allowing the strong wind that was blowing to carry 
it away. Much, perhaps all of it must have gone down 
into the streets, offices and stores below. Of course such 
conduct is criminal, or at least should be considered so; 
but it appeared to be an ordinary proceeding with the 
workmen, and as Chicago air is notoriously dusty, we have 
often thought that roof repairmen may be responsible 
for considerable of the dirt that defiles the lungs of 
Chicago’s citizens. 


Why any land owner 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Giving Iowa a Jolt and Compensating for It~—Agriculture Is Related to Trade Extension and the! Retailer to Both 
—Peculiar Reasons for Handling Side Lines 


HAWKEYE STATE PROSPERITY AND RE- 
TAILING 

A chronic efficiency expert has no more reverence for 
traditions than Geronimo had for Saint Patrick’s day. He 
ean’t resist tinkering with an established belief or in- 
stitution any more than an alcoholic can stay away from 
a blind pig. The way an efiiciency fiend jumps on an old 
pet business belief reminds one of a mongrel dog trying 
to dig out a woodechuck. The dog sniffs around busily, 
wags his tail all the way from his ears back, scratches out 
a little dirt and sticks his nose down the burrow for a 
long, delirious whiff. Then in an ecstasy he starts work- 
ing. Sods, earth and stones whiz up into the air and 
shower over the surrounding acres. Dirt plasters the 
dog’s jowls and sticks in his ears. The sun beats down 
hotter and hotter. But with that woodchucky odor tickling 
his nose so thrillingly neither personal discomforts, yells 
of unsympathetic humans nor union rules affect him. 
Nothing short of superior violence or perhaps a mistake 
in diagnesing the smell will stop him from wrecking the 
burrow and dragging out the. burrower. Sometimes the 
sudden emergence of an unsuspected polecat will send 
him sick and shaken to the creek, but this is a rare occur- 
rence. You expect to find him hours later dug in up to 
his hips, his barks coming muffled and flat from far down 
in the ground and the earth and stones still flying out 
behind him. 

The experts are jumping on to all our old ideas and 
digging them out. Children no longer wear bags of 
assafetida around their necks to ward off contagious 
diseases. Soldiers sleep out in night air and thrive on it. 
The supposed food value of beer has been chased away 
to the land of the dodo. The study of dead languages in 
the schools is fighting a losing fight. And so it goes. 
Recently a genial expert dug into a tradition particularly 
dear to me and got at some facts that were of a differ- 
ent color than I had thought they would be. Writing in 
one of our contemporaries on ‘‘Iowa’s Billion-Dollar 
Nap,’’ Mr. Currie has not denied the prosperity, fertility 
and desirability of my native State, but he has thrown 
some sidelights on the way it came about that Iowa farm- 
ers have gotten so well off. He said that they have made 
more while asleep than while awake; that the increase 
in land values has brought in more riches than have the 
profits from the crops raised. Outside capital has been 
attracted to the State and this is what has increased the 
wealth. We liked to think that it was because we were 
smarter and more industrious, but Mr. Currie says it is 
because a bountiful nature has sent us good crops in spite 
of ourselves. While he says a number of fine things 
bout the State, I suspect that when we get around to it 
we’ll not like Mr. Currie very well. People have a habit 
of disliking those candid persons who point out their 
weaknesses. 

Agricultural Land Value in Iowa 

This little introduction is preliminary to an account of 
some good Iowa yards that the Realm has visited lately. 
The condition of Iowa agriculture is important to Iowa 
lumbermen, for retail yards are reflections of the business 
in their communities. All retail plants reflect the pros- 
perity of their customers, but lumber does it in a peculiar 
way. People havc to have some groceries and clothes and 
fuel. These things won’t last a great while. But houses 
and barns can be patched up and made to do years after 
they might be considered worn out. If there is much 
ready money in a neighborhood it is certain that people 
will begin looking for ways of spending it. After they 
gratify a few whims, buy a silver tobacco box as David 
Harum did or go to a world’s fair they are ready to make 
seme investments in the line of their work. This is where 
the lumberman’s chance comes. There has been a good 
deal of money in Iowa for the last quarter of a century 
and a great deal for the last five or ten years. I know 
of a piece of land bought twenty-five years ago that had 
all the buildings moved off it and was left with only the 
fences around the outside. Last year in this unimproved 
state it sold for more than five times as much as the pur- 
chase price a quarter of a century back. 

Some people think that this increase in land values is 
only begun. Others think it must necessarily be near the 
erd. The Realm doesn’t pretend even to guess. In some 
other places land has gone very high in the financial 
column, and the end doesn’t seem to be in sight; but 
there are some considerations that point to a limit to 
this kind of prosperity. It is possible and from the view- 
point of the real estate speculator it is reasonable to invest 
a large sum of money in Jand and to make little or no 
profit from farming it in the hope that within a year or 
two it can be sold at a much higher price. If a man can 
make $25 an acre of ‘‘unearned increment’’ on a farm in 
a year he isn’t going to think much about raising crops 
on it. But there must eventually be an end to this inflow 
of outside capital. After a while the land must be put 
to its normal uses; namely, the raising of corn.and grass 
and oats and alfalfa and hogs and calves and the rest of 
the ‘‘ mortgage lifters.’’ This isn’t saying that it hasn’t 
been put to those uses already. The agricultural reports 
that show Iowa to be up at the top of the list in a good 
many lines prove that crop raising has actively been 
going on. But if land values should stop advancing and 
outside money should stop coming in, more money would 
have to be realized from the crops to keep the prosperity 
balance even. 








Waste in Agriculture 

At prevailing high rentals a good many Iowa farms 
bring in only about 2 percent on the original investment 
when rented out. This means that production must be 
shoved up several notches if values are to hold perma- 
nently. In spite of the proverbial prosperity of the Iowa 
farmer, it is pretty well established that he does not 
know the science and art of farming any better than and 
probably not so well as some of his brethren in less 
favored localities. The fact that the silo has made such 
slow progress in Iowa shows that a vast amount of valua- 
ble feed is allowed to go to waste in the corn fields every 
year. Last winter I was sent to report a convention in 
the State. The first thing I saw when I looked out of the 
car window in the morning was a hayloader standing in 
the middle of a field with snow drifted over it. If I had 
the amount of money wasted annually by Iowa farmers 
through leaving valuable machinery to rot and rust in the 
fields I’d undertake to make a good start on the consolida- 
tion of rural schools. It has been only within the last 
few years that the agricultural college has been able to 
get farmers to test their seed corn. Alfalfa is still looked 
upon with suspicion by a good many Hawkeye farmers. 
Tenantry in places is reducing the amount of livestock 
raised and increasing the acreage of grain, that thief of 
fertility. 

The Realm is not trying to knock Iowa agriculture. The 
State stands at the top of the list for agricultural wealth 
and it probably will continue to do so. There could be no 
point to a consideration of the chief resources of this 
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“Made more while asleep than while awake” 


wealthy State in these columns were it not for the fact 
that the future of lumber in Iowa is so closely coupled 
up to the future of agriculture. It is highly important to 
the retailers that the money in circulation does not become 
less, and if outside capital is not drawn in any longer the 
production of the farms must be raised until their yield 
equals a fair rate of interest on the present valuation. 
This will be a good deal better than drawing in outside 
meney. The coming of this outside money is not always 
a show of confidence in the earning power of the land; 
it is often a bet that some other fellow can be found who 
will pay still more by the acre on a bet that another fel- 
low can be found who will psy still more, and so on, 


Agriculture and Trade Extension 


It seems to the Realm that the present state of affairs 
is a challenge to Iowa retailers. It always takes the work 
of a lot of people to get a big job done, and changing 
methods out in the Hawkeye State isn’t going to be an 
afternoon tea party. Nobody likes to change pleasant, 
money-gathering ways for hard work. We like to think 
that we can go on a little longer. ‘‘A little more slum- 
ber, a little more sleep,’’ says the man who makes more 
money asleep than awake. The champions of military 
preparedness are meeting the vast dead weight of people 
who like the old ways and can’t see any need of change. 
Fvery business man has to look to the future, because 
changes are coming faster than they used to. It seems 
that every yard ought to be sure its business methods are 
efficient, that the wave of comparatively easy money that 
has been carrying them-along so gently and easily may not 
as gently ebb and leave them high and dry and unused 
to walking. t 

After being sure that the business methods of the yard 
are efficient and well fitted to the customers’ needs, the 
next thing would be to take a long, hard look at the 
ways and conditions of the people who trade at the yard. 
It may seem that nothing much can be done about this. 
I know I’d feel that way were I dropped down suddenly 
into a retail office and confronted with a bunch of elderly 
farmers who believe positively in the good old ways. When 
these old men own the farms and are hardened in their 
narrow ways the young men cn whom the new methods 
make the most impression are often helpless. But there 








are ways of reaching all kinds of people with new i {oas, 
provided the ideas are good. The work done by M. M. (al- 
laghan, president of the Osceola County (Mich.) Hoard 
of Commerce, briefly described in the Realm last week, is 
a case in poiut. It is possible by organizations thai are 
intelligently planned to touch everybody. It usually vets 
the biggest results to work with young people. If Hiram 
Jones’ boy wins the corn growing prize, Hirara is going 
to be proud. It makes him feel that the boy is a chi), off 
the old block. It gives him a kindly feeling toward mod- 
ern methods if his boy by using them can beat ali the 
other boys in the county. His neighbors are goine to 
wonder if they couldn’t use on many acres the metliods 
that the Jones boy used to raise 120 bushels of corn on 
one acre of ground. 

The point to all this, if any patient reader has fol- 
lowed this far, is that for their own interest the retailers 
not only of Iowa but of every other State have a duty to 
perform by their customers. If they can work toward 
some permanent improvement in neighborhood prosperity 
they are working in their own interests. If a retailer 
could introduce improvements that would increase the 
yield of corn in his county by five bushels an aere, if his 
is an average sized Iowa county, he would increase the 
yearly income by something like half a million dollars, 
If he could induce the farmers of his county to shed their 
machinery he would sell a large amount of lumber for the 
purpose and save them in the long run a large sum of 
money; just how large could hardly be estimated. If he 
takes a chance and leaves the development of the county’s 
prosperity to luck he is neglecting the future of his own 
business, 

So much for the lecture on agriculture and trade exten- 
sion. The ballyhoo of the Realm has an uncomfortable 
feeling that he is preaching an insufferable lot of late. 
He asks his readers to be tolerant until he gets it well out 
of his system. One reason, perhaps, for the preaching 
against lax methods and letting things rip is the amount 
of comment that came in about the story told a few weeks 
ago in the Realm by ‘‘Thomas Miller.’’ This man, it 
may be remembered, owned a yard in a prosperous town 
and made money in spite of his loose methods because a 
mine opened in the town brought great increases in popu- 
lation and in the amount of lumber needed. Then when 
things settled down to normal he found himself going to 
the wall. Since that story was published a surprising 
number of men have come in or written in to say that 
they themselves had a like experience or that they knew 
men who did. The tragedy of such a situation may seem 
commonplace from the outside but not from the inside. 
The Realm does not think that the average lumberman 
ought to work harder, but it does believe he ought to 
work to better advantage. 

At the beginning we said we were going to talk about 
some Iowa yards. It seems almost unfair to do so after 
the curtain lecture that has intervened, for it may seem 
that the yards in question prompted the talk about lax 
business methods. I ask you to believe that this is not 
true. On the contrary, so far as I know, they are models 
of modern practice. 


RETAIL TRADE OF AN IOWA TOWN 


Council Bluffs, named, I suppose, because of the 
Indians’ habits of meeting for council on the odd-shaped 
hills nearby, is just across the Missouri River from 
Omaha. Council Bluffs is a city of 20,000 people or more. 
I don’t know the exact figures. If I am not mistaken 
it figured somewhat prominently in the history of the 
old days of prairie schooners and the slow travel by ox 
teams across the plains. Omaha for some reason has out- 
stripped it in size, but the two cities do not interfere 
with each other very much in the lumber field. I suppose 
the Council Bluffs ladies may be tempted by the big de- 
partment stores on the Nebraska side, for it is possible to 
bring shoes and drygoods and the like home on the street 
cars. But bringing 1,000 shingles or 100 feet of floor- 
ing or the framing timbers for a house on a street car 
might get the conductor peevish. The two cities, while 
on opposite banks of the river, are really several miles 
apart. So there is little selling of lumber on either sie 
to go to the other. 

The first place I called was at the office of the H. A. 
Quinn Lumber Company, one of the large and stable con- 
cerns of the city. 

‘While Council Bluffs is larger than the average place 
that is called a ‘town,’ it really is nothing but a country 
town grown large,’’? Mr. Quinn remarked. ‘‘Omaha is so 
near that a good many things needed by a city the size of 
ours is supplied over there. Then we have some smail 
town customs left that suit us very well. For ex- 
ample, there are three market centers in the city, and on 
certain days farmers drive in with loads of hay and such 
stuff and stand around until they sell it. One of these 
market centers is out here within a block of our sheds. 

‘‘T have seen the streets all around here filled with teams 
and wagons and buggies. There were a couple of stables 
in the neighborhood and before automobiles got so pop- 
lar these stables used to care for dozens of teams on 
market days. A good many farmers have cars now, 80 
we don’t see so many horses; but the farmers still come 
in with their produce. This does us a great amount of 
good, for when a farmer has an empty wagon and a pocket 
full of money and is in our vicinity he is likely to buy 
lumber of us if he needs any. 
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‘‘ Business is starting well 
enough, though itis of a 


kind that can’t be counted 
on. it is likely to come up_ | 
over tight. Probably aman | 
we didn’t think of as a 
prospect will come in some 
morning, talk over plans and 
prices for a cottage or a re- 


pair job and buy the stuff 
right there. Not long ago I 
was in Lincoln, Neb., and 
found that out in the suburbs 
a great number of cottages e 
are being built. The city is | 
spreading rapidly in several 
directions. That is the kind 
of growth Council Bluffs is 
having. People of limited 
means are going out to the 
outskirts where they can 
have lawns and gardens, and 
they are building attractive 
small houses. This is the 
bulk of our trade, and it is 
a satisfactory kind to have.’’ 

Council Bluffs is the home of a mail order lumber yard 
that has operated in a limited way in Nebraska and west- 
ern Iowa. I think it started as a legitimate retailing 
plant, but later was tempted into alien ways during the 
time when the mail order concerns were making their first 
rapid growth. The manager perhaps can’t be blamed 
very heartily for failing to see the real future of mail 
order lumber. It must have seemed to him that this kind 
of merchandising was the child of destiny and was soon 
to dispossess the plodders who sold to people who 
dropped in and asked for things. At least he tried the 
new and unknown and for a time thought he had the Midas 
touch of commerce and that everything he handled would 
turn to gold. Some mail order lumbermen have apparently 
made some money, but they have done it not by offering 
better prices but by offering kinds of service that the 
rank and file of lumbermen have not offered. It has been 
on a basis of more complete service that they have gotten 
their business, not by selling by the thousand in flat com- 
petition with local retailers. The local men are easily 
meeting this new competition when once they are 
awakened to the need for doing it, so it is not hard to 
guess what has happened to the mail order merchants 
whose methods consisted in selling by the thousand. 

The Council Bluffs concern is not prospering bounti- 
fully, according to local reports. That is the kindest 
form in which to make the statement. No hard fighting 
retailer is really glad when a competitor loses ground. 
That is not the way with fighters; they are generous even 
to an enemy that doesn’t fight fairly. So this brief com- 
ment is made not for the purpose of rejoicing over the 
lack of suecess even of a mail order competitor but rather 
to point the obvious moral. 


Wisdom in Price Determining 


E. H. Doolittle, manager of the Bluff City Lumber & 
Coal Company, said that his business so far during the 
present year has consisted of comparatively small bills. 
No big buildings are in immediate prospect and for that 
matter Mr. Doolittle is not especially sorry. He said he 
would rather have $400 worth of repair or small house 
work than $500 worth of big building sales gotten on a 
competitive basis. 

‘*Retail lumbermen as a whole are good fellows,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They are clean and square and friendly. But for 
some reason they’ve never learned the wisdom of setting 
their own prices. They let the other man bid and then 
cut his figure enough to get the business. I think the 
reason a good many of them sell at an actual loss is be- 
cause they don’t know how to figure costs. They put in 
a few obvious items and think that is all they need to in- 
clude. As a result they think they are getting along with 
a low percentage of overhead expense, so they add that 
percentage and a narrow margin of profit and call that a 
price. The outcome of the matter is that at the end of 
the year they may figure a fair year’s profit on paper, but 
the invoice doesn’t show it and they don’t have the money 
in the bank, I think I know what it costs me to do busi- 
ness and I set my prices accordingly. Then on com- 
pe'tive sales I know what to ask, and if some other 
lumberman gets the bill I’m content. I know I couldn’t 
liave taken less than my estimate and still make a fair 
pront, and there doesn’t seem to be much point to being 
ii ‘usiness unless a man makes a profit.’? 
ie Realm has talked about this quite a bit lately, and 
glad to quote a practical dealer who holds the same 
oyinions, 


Why Some Retailers Handle Side Lines 


‘ir. Doolittle has an explanation and an apology for 

iv ubiquitous side line. In these times the side line, like 

poor, ye have with you always. Mr. Doolittle thinks 

Inevitable and a necessary thing, for according to his 

f the sales of lumber are falling off in these latter 

vs. It is his belief that the country is so well settled 

built up that retailers can’t hope to have much 

‘e than the building done to replace tliose structures 

“are worn out. He thinks increasing wealth will lead 

ple to build a few more or perhaps larger houses, but 

‘he whole that the normal trade must be not a great 

' larger than the natural wear and tear on buildings 

ady erected. So if the retailer of lumber is to con- 

© to make a living he must piece out his trade with 
‘opriate side lines. 

Ye have no quarrel with side lines. Some of them are 

ve at home in a lumber yard than anywhere else, and 

me of them ought to be carried for the convenience of 

_\ “tomers if for no other reasons. But we are not ready 

‘0 admit that the sales of lumber, taking it over 5-year 
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company has built a remarkable shed” « 


periods, say, are falling off. We have no figures to prove 
our point, but general observation and reflection seem to 
indicate that more rather than less lumber is being used. 
New and larger uses are being found for it. While figures 
seem to show that Iowa farms are larger in size than they 
were ten years ago and that consequently there must be 
fewer sets of farm buildings, it seems reasonable, after 
driving through parts of the State and looking at the im- 
provements, to think that the larger size and greater 
number of buildings in each set more than make up for 
the difference in number. So while the ‘‘ department 
store’’ part of our business may increase, we are not 
yet ready to believe that it is because retailers are forced 
into it to make a living. Rather it seems that they are 
going into it because their situation and relation to the 
trade make it more convenient and appropriate all around 
for them to handle some of these outside things. 


PLACID TRADE AND LINEYARD INFLUENCE 


Atlantic, Iowa, is one of those placid country towns that 
have grown to about as large size as the trade of the sur- 
rounding farmers will support. It is one of the best 
towns in the southwestern part of the State, that section 
of the country where retailing seems to go on from year 
to year much the same whether the rest of the country 
makes a living or not. There is little of the speculative 
element in the life thereabouts. I suppose there is some 
speculation in farm lands, for that seems inevitable. In 
the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to garden 
sass, as the poet has it, and in Iowa the speculator’s fancy 
turns to farming lands. But there isn’t much variation 
in the economic thermometer. When there is a good crop, 
which is like saying that the sun rises in the Kast, there 
is money to spend, and the regular amount of building 
goes quietly on. In these towns the retailers have learned 
to count on about so much building every year, and almost 
never are they disappointed. This is not saying that all 
of them are getting rich over night. Most of them are 
making modestly good livings. But a sufficient number 
of yards have been started to take care of all the trade. 
It seems usually to be true that where the volume of 
trade is steady the number of yards is large, and a good 
many of them are small in size. It is in those places 
where trade is uncertain, where special talents and heart- 
breaking labor and the taking of big risks are necessary, 
that the big retailing rewards are to be had. The uncer- 
tainties keep out the little and less nervy fellows, and 
the possibilities tempt the big and risk-loving to plug 
hard. In the quiet, steady community the plunger doesn’t 
do much better than the cqnservative, and he usually learns 
to be conservative and to be content with the surer if 
slower profits. 

Not all these things hold true in southwestern Iowa. 
This is a favorite haunt for the lineyard concern. The 
character of this trade gives a lineyard outfit certain ad- 
vantages. It is possible to fix up a selling policy that will 
work year after year, and in that case the manager is 
never at much of a loss as to what to do. Some lineyard 
managers are capable men who could run a yard of their 
own in almost any town successfully; but they have to 

















“Might get the conductor peevish’’ 


be hampered by policies and methods that are laid down 
in the general office and that may not be changed except 
with the consent of the ‘‘higher ups.’’? Where trade is 
at all uncertain it is a bad thing to have the man in 
direct contact with the consumer tied down by fixed rules. 
He ought to have a free hand, for he knows or ought to 
know the kind of man he is dealing with and he ought to 
be free to act on his knowledge. A good many lineyard 
managers are given wide latitude, but some are not. 
Probably some are not capable of using it wisely. So 
it is a fair guess that the lineyard manager does the best 
in those places where trade is steady and dependable, as 
it is in most parts of southwestern Iowa. 
Where Prosperity Waits on Orderliness 


Atlantic is a fine looking town, clean and well kept. 
There are much paving, many good looking buildings and 
prosperous people. No doubt it has its ups and downs, 
but it always manages to put up a good front. I don’t 
doubt but that every stranger gets a good impression 
as soon as he drops off the train, and that this impression 
is deepened as he sees more of the place and meets the 
citizens. 

There are two good yards in Atlantic, those of the 
Joyce Lumber Company and the Green Bay Lumber Com- 
pany. They are on opposite sides of the street from each 
other and seem to live in peace and amity, as neighbors 
should. In the Joyce yard I talked to J. E. Jung. Mr. 
Jung suggested that I spell his name, and after a false 
start or two I managed it. He says he doesn’t give it 
the true German pronounciation, which makes it sound 
as though it began with a Y, for then everybody would 
make mistakes in writing it down. Mr. Jung officiates 
over the books of the institution. The manager had not 
yet come down. I like to record the fact when I get 
around to the office so early in the morning that the boss 
is not around. This sometimes happens as often as once 
in a year. 

The Joyce yard is a nice looking, neatly kept place. 
The buildings are well painted and everything about the 
yard is in order. Mr. Jung says business looks promising 
and that the yard is being stocked for a big trade. When 
I called active selling had not begun to any extent, but 
much estimating was being done. ‘ 

The Green Bay yard in Atlantic acts as a distributing 
point for a number of other yards of this large line, so it 
is considered a very important place. As an evidence of 
this fact the company has built a remarkable shed. The 
place burned out some time ago and perhaps this is the 
reason the new shed is of brick. A retailer may build his 
shed of any material, but we’re always a little sorry when 
he uses other things than wood. No doubt the extra fire 
hazard frightens men into a premature decision against 
using their own material, and being burned out increases 
that feeling. It puts an apologist for wood products at 
a loss for arguments in favor of his pet material when the 
sellers of it won’t use it themselves. It is like a physician 
who won’t take his own medicine. We wonder what deal- 
ers who are using clay products in building their sheds 
say to those customers who are moved by their example to 
build of brick or hollow tile. 

The Realm may say something more about this later. 
In the meantime it seems ungracious to be so critical, espe- 
cially since the arrangement and appearance of the shed 
are so good. The building is as carefully and artistically 
planned and finished as though it were'a residence. It is 
a double-alley structure with the office in the southeast 
corner, a display room with a show window in the front 
center, and a lime house in the northeast corner. The big 
doors instead of sliding on tracks or swinging on hinges 
fold up to the top of the doorway. Open a book as though 
you were going to read it, then turn it up edgeways, still 
open, with the columns of reading matter running hori- 
zontally ; imagine that it is the door and is hinged to the 
doorway at the top. To open the door push up on the 
bottom until the book is shut and is parallel with the 
floor. The closed leaves of this door project back into 
the alleywey, so it takes up little room. It is balanced 
with weights until it opens or closes at a touch. 

The display room and show window mark the shed as 
being modern in design. Some retailers think they have 
no use for such things, but the men who understand the 
pulling power of things actually seen are of a different 
opinion. There are tight rooms and bins in the rear of 
the display room and at the top of the outside rows of 
bins for flooring, doors, windows and the like. This fol- 
lows the favorite Iowa type of a single shed for all the 
stock. In the rear is an open yard for storing posts, 
shingles and lath. This yard has a large sale of steel 
posts, a sideline that seems to be gaining ground in the 
corn belt. But there was a huge stock of wooden posits, 
and this seems to indicate that the steel stick doesn’t 
have things all its way. The office is a really elegant 
place. Its appearance would shock the old-time retailer 
into thinking he had strayed by mistake into a metro- 
politan bank. 

B. R. Watson, the manager, has had charge of this yard 
for twenty-five years. I was shown around the place by 
D. W. Moss, a young ehap recently a student in the 
famous agricultural college at Ames. 





HOUSE ORGAN CELEBRATES FIRST BIRTHDAY 


The May 1 issue of the Stearns Co-Operator, the house 
organ of the Stearns Interests, Ludington, Mich., is its 
birthday number. This interesting paper was born a 
year ago this May. Although it started with few friends 
and nothing but its own faith in its own destiny to sus- 
tain it, the little magazine has proved its own justifica- 
tion and now has a host of friends. The May number is 
even better and more interesting, if possible, than the 
former issues have been. The motto on the back cover 
is well worth reading. ‘‘The World generally gives its 
admiration, not to the man who does what nobody else 
attempts to do, but to the man who does best what mul- 
titudes do well.’’ 
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SUMMARIZES LABORATORY’S WORK 


Forest Service Tells of Madison (Wis.) Branch’s 
Experiments and Findings—Much of Value to 
Lumbermen 


[By ODELL.] 

WasHINnGTON, D. C., May 9.—The United States For- 
est Service today made public a brief summary of the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., which contains numerous items of interest to 
lumbermen. Some of the matters treated already have 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, having been 
taken from the last annual report of the laboratory, 
which covered six months of last year, and from the 
monthly reports. The report contains the following 
regarding the new density tests for southern pines: 


As one result of the laboratory’s tests on American woods, 
more than 130,000 of which have been made on 113 species, 
a classification of the southern pines, based upon the density 
of the wood, was developed by the laboratory, and has proved 
a very good criterion of quality. Aside from defects, the 
strength of timber is proportional to the dry weight of the 
wood. In the southern pines the relative dry weight of 
various pieces may be judged by comparing the proportion 
of summerwood—the darker, hard portion of the annual 
rings—in their cross sections; and it is this which serves as 
the basis for the density classification. 


Other items include: 


Microscopic Structure of Commercial Woods 

A method in advance of any previously used for distin- 
guishing the woods of longleaf, shortleaf, and loblolly pine 
was developed by the laboratory. Differences in size of the 
pith and of the second annual ring of growth in the three 
woods form the chief basis for the method of identification. 

The laboratory’s collection of photomicrographs was in- 
creased by seventy-five views. The great demand for these 
prints has exceeded the laboratory’s ability to furnish them. 

Two hundred and twenty-seven requests for examinations 
of samples of woods submitted for identification show the 
need for an agency to handle this kind of work . 


Sap Stain 

The loss to lumber manufacturers caused by sap stain is 
estimated to be $7,000,000 annually. The laboratory has 
discovered that in treating lumber to prevent sap stain, 
sodium fluoride gives results far superior to those obtained 
by the soda dipping process. Tests made in codperation 
with lumber companies showed that in solutions of equal 
strength sodium fluoride is at least twice as effective as 
sodium bicarbonate. Besides preventing stain, sodium 
fluoride tends to protect the wood against decay-producing 
fungi. 

- Preservation of Piling 


Great destruction of piling, even when creosoted, is caused 
by marine borers. Tests made by the laboratory, in codpera- 
tion with the Bureau of Fisheries, are bringing to light bet- 
ter methods of preventing this loss. An examination during 
the year of test piling placed in the Gulf of Mexico indicated 
that the value of creosote as a protection against marine 
borers is increased by adding certain metal salts. It was 
also shown that light fractions of creosote have much less 
resistance than the heavy ones; that water-gas-tar creosotes 
are slightly less resistant than coal tar creosotes; that wood 
tars and their creosotes are not very resistant; and that 
crude oils are of no value as preservatives for piling. 


Durability of Railroad Ties 

Inspections were made during the year by representatives 
of the laboratory of eighteen test tracks throughout the 
country maintained by various railroads in coéperation with 
the Forest Service to determine under actual service condi- 
tions the exact value of preservative treatment for various 
kinds of tie woods. The knowledge thus gained is rapidly 
assisting in the standardization of preservative methods. One 
additional test track was completed during the year. The 
most comprehensive report ever compiled on the durability 
of treated wood under actual service conditions was pre- 
pared by the laboratory and presented at the meeting of the 
International Engineering Congress at San Francisco, Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

Creosoted Wood in Silos 

Investigation by the laboratory has shown that creosoted 
wood can be used in silos without contaminating the en- 
silage. This fact is important to lumber manufacturers, 
since silos furnish a promising field for the utilization of 
certain kinds of timber. . 


Fungicidal Properties of Wood Preservatives 

About 1,900 tests on the toxic properties of wood pre- 
servatives were made during the year. The majority of sub- 
stances tested were coal tar and water-gas-tar distillates. 
Considerable variation was found to exist between different 
samples of the same substance, showing the need for 
standardization of the products. 

Studies of the ability of fungi gradually to increase their 
resistance to toxic agents yielded some interesting results. 
It was found that 1 percent concentration of a certain wood 
preservative is sufficient to kill Fomes annosus when the 
fungus is taken from a culture grown on a preservative-free 
media; but that when grown through four generations on 
gradually increasing concentrations of the preservative a 
3 percent concentration is required to kill it. 


Wood Fiber Studies 


Studies of the dimensions of wood fibers were continued, 
4,800 measurements of length, width, and thickness being 
made, with special reference to the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. In this work the laboratory is coéperating with the 
Canadian forest products laboratories and interesting rela- 
tionships between fiber lengths, strength of pulp and condi- 
tions of tree growth have already been brought out. 

Naval Stores 

Field tests to improve method of collection of turpentine 
and resin were made in codperation with a southern lumber 
company. Tests show so conclusively the value of the 
narrow ¥%-inch chip over the %-inch chip that the codperat- 


ing company has made the former its standard practice. 
Efforts made to produce a chip narrower than \4-inch failed 
because of the inability of the laborers to cut the streaks. 
The laboratory is now striving to design a hack which will 
automatically regulate the depth and height of the chip. 


Chemical Constituents of Wood 

Methods have been perfected for analyzing the chemical 
constituents of wood. Six American species of woods were 
analyzed at the laboratory for their chemical constituents. 
An interesting fact brought out by these tests is that the 
producion of cellulose in modern pulp making varies from 
5 to 20 percent less than the amount present in the wood, 
indicating the extent to which yields of pulp may be in-- 
creased. 

Turpentine and Rosin from Pine Stumps 

In coéperation with a lumber company, yellow pine stumps 
were shredded and extracted for turpentine and rosin. It 
has frequently been proposed to combine the extraction 
process with the manufacture of pulp from the extracted 
wood, but with the present process wood chipped for pulp 
gives a low yield of rosin. These studies were made with a 
view to modifying the process, so that a high yield of rosin 
could be obtained from chips large enough for the manufac- 
ture of pulp. 

Production of Low Grades and Waste 

A great amount of information showing the extent to 
which low grade lumber and wood waste are produced in the 
United States, and the extent to which they are being 
utilized, was collected by the laboratory for incorporation in 
a report on the lumber industry to be made by the Forest 
Service. For the same report there was compiled the most 
comprehensive data yet secured on the extent to which sub- 
stitutes for woods are being employed. 





GOVERNMENT AS MAIL ORDER AGENT 


Bill to Be Introduced Proposes Ingenious Scheme to 
Bring Producer and Purchaser Together 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—Representative Goodwin 
of Arkansas has introduced in the House and referred 
to the committee on agriculture a bill which provides for 
the creation of a National Chamber of Agriculture of 
the United States. An identical bill will soon be intro- 
duced in the Senate, probably by Senator Fletcher of 
Florida. 

The purpose of this bill is to enact into law a plan 
for direct dealing between producers and consumers 
through the parcel post service, employing mail-order 
methods. The intent of the law is to cut down the cost 
of living, and at the same time insure to the farmer a 
steady market and reasonable profit. The bill embodies 
a plan outlined by Prof. David Lubin, delegate from the 
United States to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 

Several conferences have been held in Washington with 
representatives of the postoffice, and in Chicago with 
representatives of mail order houses, at which the details 
of the plan were carefully discussed before they were 
embodied in the bill. Stated in brief outline, the plan is 
as follows: 

The parcel post offers an opportunity to bring the 
farmer and the consumer in close business contact. 

The postoffice will have a series of ‘‘forms’’ or 
‘‘tags,’? each representing a different farm commodity. 
These forms are to be sold to the farmers and to the 
buying public at a slightly higher price than the cost 
of printing them in order that the service shall be self- 
sustaining for the postoffice. The farmers are to be 
numbered and their numbers appear upon the tags they 
buy. 

The farmers register with the postoffice, and the city 
purchasers desiring to place orders obtain from the 
postoffice a ‘‘purchasing book,’’ something like a rail- 
road mileage book. 

Farmer No. 40 has six dozen eggs to sell, for which 
he makes out an ‘‘egg form.’’ He also has butter and 
chickens, for which he makes out the proper forms, one 
form for each unit of each commodity. The route car- 
rier collects the forms from the farmer and sends them 
to the postoffice. The postoffice department detaches a 
portion of each form and places it in the proper rack, 
labeled eggs, butter, chickens etc. 

The housewife goes to the postoffice to do her market- 
ing, and looks over the racks. She sees No. 40’s form 
for eggs with the price, say, 30 cents a dozen, and she 
orders a dozen eggs from him. She may order a chicken 
from No. 10, if his price is better than No. 40’s. She 
pays the price of her aggregate purchases to the post- 
office clerk, who indicates the amount in her purchasing 
book form. 

The postoffice then sends a portion of the forms back 
to the farmer, who fills the orders and the carrier re- 
ceives the goods on his return trip, tears off a part of 
the form, which gives the farmer a receipt, and in due 
time the eggs and chickens are delivered at the home 
of the purchaser. Once a week the farmer makes out a 
total slip, which he hands to the carrier, and the post- 
office remits the total amount to the farmer’s credit and 
the transaction is closed. 


Comments of an Expert 


Commenting on this plan in a recently published docu- 
ment, Professor Lubin said: 

The mail order business was born about forty years ago. 
Under primitive and crude methods it struggled along for a 
foothold with say $25,000 to $50,000 a year as a high water 
mark of big business. Today, due to the operation of sci- 





—— 


entifically gotten up “tags,” “forms” and “blanks” the 
larger mail-order house does a business of over $100,000,000 
a year. There seems to be every possibility that under simi. 
lar methods of efficiency there would soon be built up a di. 
rect farmer-to-consumer and consumer-to-farmer business 
and very much greater than the business of all the mail- 
order houses over and over again. 

A system is in operation, it is true, but it will be seen 
that it is even more primitive and crude than the mail. 
order systems of forty years ago. In fact, its present means 
are inadequate for the ends, hence incapable of making 
progress. We are dealing here first with the producer, 
second with the consumer and third comes the postofiice, 
Here are three heterogeneous factors to a transaction, and 
what have we got? This: The limited experience of each 
factor with regard to the details as a whole and wit! the 
consequent limited power of generalization which this in- 
volves. 

A way presents itself for the building up of this service 
on effective, economic lines. That way would be the ap- 
pointment of a Federal commission to take the matter up, 
this commission to obtain testimony and opinions of farm- 
ers and consumers, devise working systems and for a limited 
time have the guidance of its operation. Said commission 
to be composed of experts of the postoffice department and 
experts of the mail-order houses. 

The ultimate benefits to be derived are not limited to small 
package business merely. Once get the small package busi- 
ness well on its way and in due time larger and still larger 
packages will follow. And when it does it will become 
necessary for us to revise the formula that ‘Money is the 
medium of exchange” by changing it into “Money is the 
standard of exchange,” for at that time we will employ the 
word “medium” as a sphere of action. We will employ it in 
connection with the parcel post service, when it will read, 
“The parcel post is the medium of exchange.” 

At that time almost all exchange, almost all business 
will be done through the postoffice. It is the postoffice and 
the parcel post service that will free the farmer from the 
domination of the trusts and from the still more deadly 
Moloch, the law of chance and chaos. And at the same 
time it will free the consumers from the irksome impedi- 
ments in the pathway of the law of supply and demand. 

Time was when the buyer and seller had to assemble and 
exhibit goods and the money and to engage in a higgle- 
haggle, but that time is gone and let us hope iaever to 
return. 

At this time about 90 percent of the world’s wholesale 
trade is done through exhibition of samples, which the 
buyer bears in his mind. Then come the orders by lot num- 
bers and the orders by telegraph and “open” orders—all 
with no higgling or haggling and never in the world was 
wholesale business better performed. And in the retail 
small purchases how many housewives nowadays go to 
market with baskets on their arms and pick out their own 
meats and vegetables? 

So we see that the time for ‘‘ordering” is here, but the 
true way to order, the most economic way, is from first 
hands, and this applies especially to food products. 


SHIP PURCHASE BILL READY FOR VOTE 


Only One Change Made in Final Draft—Provides for 
Creation of Shipping Board 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The administration ship 
purchase bill as finally ‘‘perfected’’ by the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine, of which Representative 
Alexander, of Gallatin, Mo., is chairman, has been re- 
ported to the House and will be pushed to an early vote 
if Democratic leaders have their way. The bill has 
already been outlined with considerable detail in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the final draft discloses only 
one important change, which is that at the expiration of 
five years from the close of the European war the opera- 
tion of merchant vessels by the $50,000,000 corporation, 
in which the United States Government is to be the 
majority stockholder, shall cease and the corporation 
shall be dissolved. The vessels and other property of 
the corporation will then revert to the shipping board 
which is to be created by the act, and the board may 
sell, lease or charter such vessels to private individuals, 
partnerships or corporations as provided for in other 
sections of the bill. 

The passage of the shipping bill at this session of 
Congress is by no means certain; in fact, it is regarded 
in some influential quarters as entirely improbable, not 
only on account of the crowded condition of the calen- 
dars of the House and Senate, with most of the supply 
bills still unfinished, but also on account of the insur- 
gency that has broken loose among the Democrats of 
the House. A small group of Democratic congressmen, 
sufficiently large, however, to defeat any administration 
measure when it codperates with the solid Republican 
majority, has already given unmistakable signs that it 
will refuse to accept dictation from the White House any 
longer. Its differences with the President may be 
patched up, but until they are the chances of the ship 
purchase bill are considered slim. In the meantime the 
national conventions are coming on apace and Con- 
gress will be obliged either to recess or enter into a 
gentleman’s agreement to do nothing during the first 
three weeks in June in order that the members may 
attend the conventions. After the conventions Congress 
will devote itself almost exclusively to making campaign 
issues except for the passage of the necessary supply bills 
and revenue legislation. However, the ship bill is there, 
and it will be debated to some extent in the House at 
least and it is possible that under the ‘‘ gag rule’’ a vote 
will be taken on it in the lower branch of Congress 
before the first of June. 


Provisions in the Bill 


The bill provides for a shipping board of five mem- 
bers, drawing a salary of $10,000 each. This board is 
given broad powers over rates and agreements, corre- 
sponding in marine transportation to the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over transportation on 
land. This board, under the bill as finally perfected, ‘‘if 
in its judgment the board believes such action is neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act,’’ may cause 
to be created a corporation, organized under the law of 
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the District of Columbia, with a capital stock of not 
more than $50,000,000, to build, purchase, charter or 
lease ships, or to take such ships of the naval establish- 
ment as may be suitable for the purpose and operate 
them as a merchant marine. This provision is intended 
as a substitute for the one in the original administra- 
tion bill which gave the Government authority to build, 
lease or charter vessels and engage directly in the mer- 
chant marine business. ‘ 

Provision is made for American registry of all ships 
operated either by the Shipping Board or by the Gov- 
ernment-controlled corporation, and no vessel may be 
transferred to foreign registry without the consent of 
the board. The bill also provides that no vessel shall be 
leased, sold or chartered to a foreign corporation or per- 
son at any time when the United States is at war. 

It is also provided in the bill that the board shall 
investigate the navigation laws with a view to their 
amendment, the difference in the cost of. building mer- 
chant ships in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, and the encouragement of investments of American 
capital in maritime shipping, and report the results of 
all these inquiries to Congress. Drastic provisions are 
included to prevent illegal combinations in the shipping 
trade. 

In a statement issued by Chairman Alexander at the 
time he reported the bill out of his committee he said: 

This bill is no menace to the private shipping industry. 
More than 1,000,000 tons of merchant vessels of all types 
are under construction in American shipyards, but we need 
from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of merchant ships to 
carry out foreign trade. We now have about 1,250,000 tons 
that are under our own flag. The proposed bill will pro- 
vide about 500,000 tons additional, certainly not enough to 
interfere with private capital in this field, while enough to 
provide soon the imperatively needed naval auxiliaries and 
to establish new trade routes which our foreign commerce 
needs so badly. Only on the contingency that private 
agencies do not take the vessels over for operation in main- 
taining and establishing steamship services on routes de- 


manded by our foreign trade will the Government operate 
the ships. 





ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDERS 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The commission has 
issued an order suspending from May 14 until November 
14, the operation of certain schedules appearing in Agent 
R. H. Countiss’ tariff, I. C, C. No. 1003. The suspended 
schedules name increased rates on lumber, in carloads, 
from north Pacific coast points to destinations in New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. As a rule the increase 
proposed is 3 cents per 100 pounds. 

Another order suspended from May 11 until November 
11 the operation of schedules in tariffs filed by Agents 
C. C. McCain, R. H. Countiss and Eugene Morris, which 
provide for the withdrawal of joint commodity rates on 
lumber in carloads from points of origin on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad to Spokane, Wash., and 
other points in Washington and Oregon. 

The commission also has suspended until August 18 
schedules in tariffs filed by the Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain system, naming increased rates on lumber in 
carloads from Arkansas City, Ark., to various interstate 
points. 

An order has been issued vacating the commission’s 
order of April 15, which suspended until August 15 pro- 
posed increased rates on lumber from Savannah, Ga., 
via ocean routes. The vacating order followed the fil- 
ing of a new tariff by the interested carriers, canceling 
the proposed increases, effective April 25. 





ARGUES FOR REDUCED LUMBER RATE 

Beaumont, TEx., May 8.—Examiner W. N. McGehee, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, conducted a 
hearing here May 5 on the case of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company against the Frisco lines, wherein ‘the lumber 
company is endeavoring to secure a rate of 16 cents on 
lumber from points on the Frisco in Oklahoma to Cairo, 
Ill, The present rate on this road is 21 cents, despite 
the fact that the rate to Thebes, Ill., is only 16 cents. 

“We want a joint rate of 16 cents instead of the 
present combination rate of 21 cents,’’ said W. A. Prid- 
die, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Company. 
‘‘In other words,’’ said he, ‘‘we want the same rates 
from Oklahoma points that apply from Texas produc- 
ing points.?? 

Vigorous protest was filed by R. N. Nash, commerce 
attorney for the Frisco, of St. Louis, who represented 
the railroad at the hearing. He declared his company 
would lose money if the 16-cent rate was established be- 
cause of the fact that the Frisco does not reach Cairo 
oe ene must be handled over a connecting line from 

nhebdes, 

Others representing the complainant were Charles A. 
Bland, newly appointed traffic manager of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, and Attorney R. E. Masterson. 


INCREASED LUMBER RATES POSTPONED 

“POKANE, WASH., May 6.—Inland Empire lumbermen 
today received word that proposed increased rates on 
tum er in carload lots from North Pacific coast points 
to destinations in Oklahoma, New Mexico and Texas, 
ranging from 1 to 15 cents a hundred, were suspended 


today by the Interstate Commerce Commission until 
November 14, 





" strong protest against the increased rates was 
odged some time ago by the Western Pine Manufactur- 
= - Association of Spokane in codperation with the 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association. While Spokane 
now ships but few carloads of lumber to this territory, 
lum Sermen believe that the territory is worth protecting 
to the Northwest, as shipments in the last few months 
appear to be increasing. 

w ord was also received announcing the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission’s suspension until November 11 of 
tariffs withdrawing joint commodity rates on lumber 
im carload from points on the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 


oe to Spokane and other points in Washington 











Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








BRIEFS UPHOLD PROPOSED INCREASES 


Lumber Company and Commercial Association Favor 
Higher Rates from Southeastern to Central Territory 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—Counsel for the Kirby 
Lumber Company and the Cairo Association of Commerce 
today filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
briefs upholding the proposal of the railroads to increase 
through rates on lumber from southeastern and Missis- 
sippi Valley territory to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. 

The Kirby Lumber Company favors the increases only 
because of the fact that they would tend to reduce the 
differential of 2 cents per 100 pounds between existing 
through rates which apply west of fhe Mississippi, where 
its mills are located. While the commission’s decision 
in I. & S. Docket No. 520 had the effect of reducing the 
discrimination against the west side shippers on lumber 
moving up to the river crossings, on through traffic 
where through rates were in effect the differential still 
amounted to 2 cents. The proposed advances in through 
rates, counsel for the lumber company state, would re- 
duce this differential and ‘‘have the effect of restoring 
the basis of rate making to Central Freight Association 
territory that existed prior to the commission’s decision 
in I. & 8. 520.’’ 

The Cairo Association of Commerce takes the position 
that failure to advance the through rates in the same 
measure as the advance in proportional rates would 
‘¢place an unjust and unnecessary burden on manufac- 
turers and handlers of lumber at Cairo and other Ohio 
River crossings, injurying a large number and profiting 
none. ’’ 

A brief filed by counsel for the carriers in I. & S. Doe- 
ket No. 775 in the matter of the investigation and sus- 
pension of lumber rates to the Northwest—takes the 
ground that the proposed through rates in that case are 
just and reasonable. The points of origin involved are 
Memphis and Helena only, with the exception that on the 
east side of the Mississippi River the case involves some 
rates on cottonwood and gum from the so-called Delta 
section. Briefly stated, the destination territory lies 
west of the Mississippi River north and east of the Mis- 
souri River as far north as Chamberlain, 8S. D. It also 
includes part of Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
brief says: 

The proposed through rates, as shown by the evidence of 
record, are all based primarily on the proposed basing rate 
of 8 cents from Memphis to Cairo, which is an advance of 1 
cent per 100 pounds in the basing rate, the commission 
having allowed in I. & S. No. 520 an increase of 1 cent in 
the local rate, added to the local or proportional rates from 
the river crossings to the points of destination. By this 
we mean such rates as have been approved by the commis- 
sion in I. & S. Nos. 520, 184 and 333, the latter being the 
Eastern Advance Rate case. 





LISTENS TO ARGUMENTS AND COMPLAINTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WAsHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today: listened to argument in the 
Nashville switching case. W. A. Colston, R. Walton 
Moore, and F. W. Gwathmey contended that the pro- 
posal of the carriers to advance the switching charge 
from $3 to $7.50 a car at Nashville is reasonable and 
just, since the higher figure barely equals the cost of 
the terminal service, plus a fair return on tangible 
values, while it does not take into account intangible 
values equal to the tangible values. Mr. Colston went 
further, contending that the commission should also 
authorize a charge for return on intangible value, 
which would make a total of approximately $11 per 
car. 

Mr. Moore contended that the published tariff rate 
of $7.50 is based on accepted facts and figures which 
can not be disputed. This being the case, he declared, 
it is no argument against a higher rate at Nashville, 
where the terminal property is worth $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, to say that the switching charges at other 
points in the Southeast are as low as $1 and not higher 
than $3 per car, or to say that for a time the switching 
charge on certain traffic at Nashville was $3 per car. 
He said it would be ideal for the carriers in this case 
to contend that a rate of $10 a car at Seattle justified 
the proposed $7.50 rate at Nashville. He and his asso- 
ciates denied that the higher rate at Nashville would 
amount to discrimination against shippers at that 

oint. 

‘ Speaking for the protestant M. S. Ross and A. G. 
Ewing, jr., declared that the proposed increase in 
switching charges at Nashville would amount to a 
serious discrimination against shippers in that city, 
and in favor of shippers at Chattanooga, Atlanta and 
other important southeastern shipping points. They 
ridiculed idea that the Louisville & Nashville, and 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, formerly charged 
only $4 per car to ‘‘help out’’ shippers at Nashville 
who desired to forward freight to points that could not 
be handled by those two roads, and insisted that there 
is no valid reason why switching charges in the Nash- 
ville terminals should be more than twice as much as 
the average charge for the entire southeastern terri- 


tory. 


Complaint was filed today by Potlatch (Idaho) Lum- 
ber Company against the Washington, Idaho & Montana 
Railroad, et al, alleging the collection of unreasonable 
charges on two carload shipments of pine lumber from 
Potlatch and Elk River, Ida., to Victoria, Ill. Repara- 
tion is asked. 

Complaint filed by the Canyon Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., against the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific Railroads asks.a refund of $3 per car on all 
non-competitive interstate, shipments handled from its 
mill at Snohomish, Wash., where the lumber company 
built a spur track to connect its mills with the North- 
ern Pacific tracks, which at this point are leased to 
the Great Northern Railroad. Since July 1, 1908, com- 
plaint has been paying $3 per car for switching, which 
is declared to be unjust and unreasonable. 

The commission has granted an application filed by 
Agent R. H. Countiss, on behalf of the Illinois Central 
and other railroads parties to his tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 1017, authorizing the carriers, without observing 
the long- and short-haul provision, to provide that the 
intermediate clause shown in item 4 on page 99 of this 
tariff will not apply in connection with rates via the 
Illinois Central to Baton Rouge and New Orleans, as 
shown in supplement No. 2. This tariff applies on ship- 
ments of lumber from Pacific coast points via Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn. 

The commission also has granted an application filed 
by Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Company for authority to apply rates on silo stock 
made of wood and paper from points in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and other States, to interstate destinations 
the same as are contemporaneously applied on all-wood 
silo stock, without observing the long- and short-haul 
clause. 

The commission has suspended from May 16 until 
June 19 the hearing which it will hold in this city 
for carriers and others interested in the administration 
of section 10 of the Clayton Act. This section requires 
railroads to accept the most favorable bids on con- 
tracts under regulations to be prescribed by the com- 
mission and is designed to stop the practice of letting 
juicy contracts through directors with outside connections. 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—Counsel for the Union 
Lumber Company, of Milvid, Tex., filed a brief in the 
rehearing of its complaint against the Santa Fe road 
growing out of the failure of the carrier to switch from 
the complainant’s mill to its rails or make on allow- 
aice for switching on complainant’s spur track. The 
Union Lumber Company is seeking reparation at the rate 
of $2.13 per car on all shipments that have moved since 
March 1, 1913. In its decision the commission upheld 
the railroad in its refusal to do the switching or make an 
allowance for it. 

‘*In view of the evidence adduced,’’ says the brief, 
‘*we urge that the commission order the Santa Fe Rail- 
road to switch at Milvid mill or make a reasonable allow- 
ance to complainant for so doing.’’ 

Counsel also argue that the Santa Fe does the switching 
for other mills similarly located. 

The commission has granted the application of the 
Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroads for authority, without observing the 
fourth section, to establish rates for the transportation 
of shafts and poles from Tullahoma, Tenn., to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., and 
groups, the same as are made with relation to the rates 
contemporaneously in effect on like traffic from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to the same destinations. The order pro- 
vides, however, that rates from intermediate points of 
origin shall in no case exceed the rates contemporaneously 
in effect from Tullahoma. 


FAMOUS CASE BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


Tie Company Defends Judgment of $100,000 Against 
Railroad for Ruinously High Rates 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 10.—A case that has few dupli- 
cates in the history of lumber traffic litigation was ar- 
gued last Friday before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Washington by attorneys representing 
the Ohio Valley Tie Company, of Louisville, and the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

This marks the last step in the fight that the rail- 
road has made to resist payment of over $100,000 in 
damages and interest that were awarded as the result of 
the suit of the tie manufacturers, who alleged that in 
order to prevent the movement of ties from its line the 
railroad put such high rates into effect as almost to ruin 
the business of the shipper. The tie company won 
reparation cases before the State railroad commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and then sued 
for damages, winning a big judgment. 

The railroad appealed to the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals, and then took the case to the Supreme Court, where 
it now lies. The case for the plaintiff has continuously 
been handled by J. Van Norman, who has become a 
national figure by his work in important lumber cases, 
having recently been retained by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association to represent it in I. C. 8. 572, involv- 
ing a general reclassification of lumber rates. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
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Why Wait Until the Enemy Attacks? 


Everywhere we hear people talking Preparedness. 
Are y prepared for the attack of the worst enemy 
of the summer season—General FLY and his vast army 
of disease spreaders? Don't wait until he is upon you. 
Come in now and let us quote you prices on 


Window and Door Screens 


for your home. Then, too, we make a specialty of wire 
screen for your front veranda and sleeping porch. Again, 
we say “Don't wait” but come in today and place your 
order. 





(Name and Address) 


Ads That Attract Attention al | 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales | 


| You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, norhave youtalked | 
lumber in an interesting way. Youcanad- | 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 











American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL — 





Adopts “Preparedness” Legislation for Year of Even Greater Success—Traffic Depart. 
ment Makes Excellent Record—Changes in Grading Rules Adopted Unanimously 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 9.—After completing what 
was probably the most noteworthy year in its history the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at its annual meet- 
ing, held at the Windsor Hotel here today, adopted pre- 
paredness legislation to fit it for another year of even 
more noteworthy attainment. 

The association in five minutes raised among those 
members present a fund of $1,000 to be used in aug- 
menting the office equipment, with especial reference to 
the traffic department, so that the fight against the ever 
increasing transportation difficulties may be carried on 
with dispatch, as outlined in the report of Traffic Man- 
ager G, A. Cartwright. 

The efficiency of the association’s inspection work was 
further augmented by the appointment of another in- 
spector, and in this connection some important radical 
changes were made in the grading rules which are de- 
signed to better the conditions attached to the sale of 
the yellow pine product of Georgia and Florida. 

The meeting was largely attended by members from ali 
the sections of membership. At the conclusion of the 
session there was an impromptu discussion of market con- 
ditions and this showed that in every way except trans- 
portation the lumber business is in a healthy condition. 
Cars are woefully scarce and the embargo on land and 
sea is sadly handicapping the shipment of lumber from 
Georgia-Florida territory to its recognized market in the 
North. 


Secretary’s Report Suggests Improvements 


The report of Secretary E. C. Harrell showed that the 
association is on a healthy basis. There was a large in- 
crease in membership during the year and four new mem- 
bers were admitted at today’s meeting. Mr. Harrell’s 
report contained several recommendations for the im- 
provement of the work of the association. 

Among these suggestions was the proposal to employ 
an inspector experienced in both planing mill and 
dimension lumber grading. This inspector would make 
reports for dimension lumber at the mills similar to 
those now made for planing mills. The secretary said 
a visit to the docks of any of the ports served by the 
association will convince any member that work of 
this kind will benefit the manufacturers. As a rule in- 
spections at the ports are accepted by the manufactur- 
ers without investigation, regardless of the number of 
‘*seconds’’ or ‘‘culls.’? Were it known that an asso- 
ciation inspector would investigate inspections upon 
request it is reasonable to suppose that changes would 
be made at the mills. The report said that it is prob- 
ably possible to find a man of the required experience 
and it is certainly necessary to increase the inspection 
force of the association in order to do justice to the 
work under present conditions. 

Another suggestion was increasing the office force in 
order to allow the Secretary opportunity to visit the 
mills as often as necessary. The third suggestion is that 
reports be made to members of complaint investiga- 
tions. At present this is not done. Some unjustified 
complaints have been filed and if reports of these had 
been made to the members, orders from the kind of 
lumber dealers who make these unjustified complaints 
would have been accepted with safeguards enough to 
prevent losses. The report says that the secretary 
knows of five members who would not have sustained 
losses if this system of reporting had been in practice. 

The monthly income from the present membership is 
estimated at $1,250 and the expenditures are estimated 
at about $850, but not more than $1,000, reported Mr. 
Harrell. 

In speaking of the need for larger membership the 
report says that a committee that really will make it a 
point to see manufacturers who are not now affiliated 
with the association would undoubtedly get results. 
The report closes with thanks to the officers and mem- 
bers for their help and codperation during the year 
and warm appreciation of the sympathy and codpera- 
tion of President Jones. 


Traffic Department Makes Report 


The report of Traffic Manager Cartwright was so drawn 
as vividly to portray to the membership the actual mean- 
ing in dollars and cents of the proposed freight advances, 
both as indicated by the contemplated reclassification of 
lumber as a national issue, and by the contemplated ad- 
vances asked by the carriers in Georgia. Mr. Cartwright 
explained that the advances in Georgia alone will mean 
an increase of from 39 to 70 percent to the shippers of 
lumber. 

The report of the traffic department showed that the 
earnings of the department exceeded its expenditures 
during the last year. The high rates on lumber 
charged by the Florida East Coast Railway and the 
refusal of the railway to reduce its rates 10 percent 
on shipments passing over two roads are still before 
the supreme court of Florida. The report called the 
attention of the members of the association to the 
fact that if it is to give any testimony at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearing on reclassification of 
lumber, it will be necessary to have one or more mem- 
bers of the association pledge themselves to attend. 
The report dealt at some length with the petition of 
the railroads for advanced rates on lumber in Georgia. 
The hearing will be held in Atlanta June 26, before the 
Georgia Railroad Commission. Various chambers of 
commerce and important shippers throughout the State 
have formed the Georgia Shippers’ Association and 


appointed a secretary with headquarters at Macon, 
They have also appointed an executive committes and 
a committee on ways and means composed of represen- 
tative business men and have arranged for the prcpara- 
tion of statistics. The new association requested 
Traffic Manager G. A. Cartwright, of the Georgia. 
Florida Saw Mill Association, to be a member of its 
staff of statisticians. Members of the organization 
have assessed themselves $6,000 to start with. 

Southern railroads have announced their intention 
to present similar petitions to the railroad commissions 
of every southern State. A preliminary meeting of the 
railroad commissioners of nine southern States will be 
held in Atlanta, May 10, to discuss this petition. The 
report of the traffic department said that the associa- 
tion has not contributed anything toward the derense 
of this case. The report gives a statement of the rates 
on lumber per car of 24,000 pounds in Georgia and 
Florida as they are today, together with a table showing 
the rates that the carriers are asking to have put into 
effect and the percentage of increase the petition will 
effect. 

Another proposal is further to advance rates on cross 
ties in Georgia by reducing the minimum weight per 
car to 24,000 pounds instead of 32,000 pounds, in addi- 
tion to the increased rate per car. It is also proposed 
to charge the regular rate of freight on the weight of 
stanchions, eliminating the present allowance of 50) 
pounds a car. The traffic manager attended a meeting 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., on April 1, 1916, and presented an affidavit 
of the president of the association protesting against 
further advance in the rates to the Ohio River and 
beyond. 

The report also contains information regarding ad- 
vances in lumber water rates. The Merchants & Min- 
ers Transportation Company has given notice of an 
advance in freight rates on lumber of 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet, effective July 1, 1916. The Ocean Steam- 
ship Company has issued a tariff effective June 15, 
1916, by which it appears to discourage entirely the 
shipment of lumber from interior to New York and 
Boston over its line. Regarding embargoes the report 
says that embargoes on lumber to New York and the 
East still continue and probably will be a source of 
embarrassment for some time. 

President W. Frazier Jones augmented Mr. Cart- 
wright’s report by declaring that the issues cited by the 
traffic manager are vital. Hence the voluntary donation 
of $1,000 that was led by H. W. Taylor, of the Standard 
Lumber Company. In addition to the increased office work 
in connection with the freight rate fight President Jones 
was instructed to appoint a committee of three to attend 
the freight rate meeting in Atlanta with Mr. Cartwright, 
so that the association may be credibly represented at this 
important meeting. 


Amendments to Grading Rules Adopted 


At a meeting of the board of governors last night the 
following changes in the grading rules were recommended, 
which were unanimously adopted at today’s meeting. 


1. All lumber must be sound longleaf yellow pine. In 
sizes 2 inches and over in thickness and over 6 inches in 
width there must show on the cross section of one end 
between the third and fourth inch, measured radially from 
the heart center or pith, not less than six annuai rings of 
growth, a greater number of which shall show at least one- 
third summer wood, which is the dark portion of the rings 
of growth. Wide ringed material excluded by this rule 
will be acceptable, provided that in the greater number of 
the annual rings the dark ring is hard and in width equal 
to or greater than the adjacent light colored ring. In all 
cases there must be sharp contrast in color between the 
spring and summer wood. For sizes where the center can 
not be determined, the following will apply: There must 
show on the cross section an average of not less than one- 
third summer wood, and otherwise as provided where the 
heart center or pith can be determined. r 

The lumber must be well manufactured, full to size and 
saw butted, and shall be free from the following defects: 
Unsound, loose and hollow knots, worm holes and knot 
holes, through shakes or round shakes that show on the 
surface, and shall be square edge, unless otherwise specl- 
fied. 

2. A through shake is hereby defined to be through or 
cempectes from side to side, or edge to edge, or side to 
edge. : 

A round shake is hereby defined to be connected from side 
to side, or edge to edge, or side to edge, or must show in 
two places on one face. 

3. In the measurement of dressed lumber the width and 
thickness of the lumber before dressing must be taken—less 
than one inch thick shall be measured as one inch. 

4. Where terms one-half and two-thirds heart are used 
they shall be construed as referring to the area of the face 
on which measured. 

5. In the dressing of lumber, when not otherwise speci- 
fied, the following rules will apply: 

Lumber shall be worked to the following: 


2x 4 SiS & 1E to, 1%x 356 inches; 
2x 6 S1S & 1E to 15x 5% inches; 
2x 8 S1S & 1E to 15x 7% inches; 
2x10 S1S & 1E to 15x 914 inches; 
2x12 SiS & 1E to 15¢x11% inches. 


Lumber when S48 % inch less than standard size S15 
and 1R. 

All sizes in dimension are subject to natural shrink- 
age. 


Heavy joists shall be worked to the following: 214, 
2% and 3x10, 12 and 14, $18 and 1B, green, 14-inch off 
side and %-inch off edge, S4S %4-inch off each face sur: 
faced. Heavy joists, rough, green, should not be over “A- 
inch scant in width or thickness. tek 

Heavy flooring: For 2 and 2%4-inch matching the thic % 
ness should be %-inch less than the rough material when 
surfaced one side; when S2S should be 7s-inch less than 
count thickness, or 7;-inch less than when S18. The tongue 
should be %-inch thick and 5-inch long. For 3-inch = 
thicker matching the tongue should be %-inch thick a? 
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%-inch long, and the thickness of the stock should be %- 
inch ess than the rough material. The groove in heavy 
matchings should be ys-inch wider than the thickness of the 
tongue and ys-inch deeper than the length of the tongue. 





Tongue and groove shall be located one-quarter the thick- 
ness 0: the rough material from the bottom of the piece. 
Jn L-inch and thicker material plowed for splines the 


: should be the same width and depth as is provided 

matehing material of the same thickness. 

“vy shiplap shall be worked to the same thickness as 

fooring. The lap shall be 44-inch long, occupying one- 
thickness of the piece. 

rs shall be worked to the following: 4x4 and larger 

or S&E %%-inch off each face surfaced; S8S or S48 
hn off each face surfaced, 

izes in timbers are subject to natural shrinkage. 

6. All lumber grading higher than the grade for which it 
is sold shall be accepted as of the grade sold. : 

The board of governors will recommend the following 
amendinent to the grading and dressing rules for planing 
mill products: : ‘ 

Flooring and ceiling: Sizes—Number 1 common and bet- 
ter, 1x3, 1x4 and 1x6 inches shall be worked to }§-inch by 
94, 31, and 5% inches, except that the 1x6 flooring may 
be worked to 12/16-inch in thickness; 14-inch flooring 
shall be worked to 13/32 inches thick; 1%4-inch flooring to 
111/32 inches thick, the same width and game matching 
as l-inch stock. 


Why the Rules Were Amended 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has been 
seeking for months to revise the grading rules so as to 
make them more compatible with the requirements of 
the market and the resources of the manufacturers. It 
is the belief of the association that business has out- 
grown the ‘interstate rules of 1905 and also that the 
‘density’? rule adopted by the association in 1914 has 
not justified itself in the way that it was expected to 
do. Furthermore, there has long been a strong faction 
in the association that was insistent upon lopping off 
a quarter inch in the manufacture of flooring as a 
standard. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was the 
first organization in the lumber business to adopt the 
socalled six-ring density rule as an amendment to the 
interstate rules of 1905. This was brought about by 
the fact that in 1913 the Panama Canal Commission re- 
jected a cargo of lumber from Georgia-Florida terri- 
tory that had been graded properly under the inter- 
state rules of 1905. The rejection of this lumber led to 
a wide investigation on the part of the Forest Service 
department in conjunction with the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, and in line with the investiga- 
tions of the American Association Of Testing Mate- 
rials. 

As a panacea for the evils of the interstate rules of 
1905 to which the Panama Canal Commission objected, 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association adopted its 
celebrated ‘‘ring’’ inspection rule that provides a clas- 
sification of yellow pine based on density, or strength 










qualifications, which is necessary in all classes of struc- 
tural work, as follows: 

lor timbers and dimension there must show on the cross 
section between the third and fourth inch, measured radially 
from the heart center or pith, not less than six annual rings 
ot growth, a greater number of which shall show at least 
one-third summer wood, which is the dark portion of the 
rings of growth. Wide ringed material excluded by this 
rule will be acceptable, provided that in the greater number 
of the annual rings the dark ring is hard and in width 
equal to or greater than the adjacent light colored ring. 
In all cases there must be sharp contrast in color between 
the spring and the summer wood. 

For sizes where the center cannot be determined, the fol- 
lowing will apply: ‘There must show on the cross section 
an average ot not less than six annual rings of growth, 
with not less than oae-third summer wood, and otherwise 
as provided in paragraph I. 

It was not long after the adoption of this ring 
rule and its practical application in trade that E. C. 
Harrell, secretary of the association, began to see large 
sized flaws in the practicability of this classification. 
It is true that the Panama Canal Commission continued 
to buy under this classification, and subsequently speci- 
fied this ring rule in all purchases, but Mr. Harrell re- 
ported to the board of governors of his association that for 
the proper marketing and advantageous sale of lumber 
in Georgia-Florida territory it was necessary again to 
revise the rules so that they will méasure up to the 
quality of lumber that is being produced in this terri- 
tory, but which is not bringing the price it should 
bring on account of the lax wording of the 1905 rules, 
which actually permits the marketing, Secretary Har- 
rell says, of an inferior grade of lumber. 

It also now develops, according to Mr. Harrell’s re- 
port, that the new six ring qualifications will not apply 
to both ends of the same timber, especially if the 
timbers are long. Mr. Harrell also reported that it is 
not thought advisable to apply this ring specification 


to sizes under 2 inches thick and under 6 inches wide. © 


In his report to the board of governors Mr. Harrell 
says: 


It is recognized that the 1905 rules really are made on a 
basis of the poorest piece of lumber and that the product 
of the representative manufacturers in Georgia and florida 
is superior to what is required by the 1905 rules. It is also 
recognized that the rules admit inferior lumber, shortleaf 
and loblolly pine, as commercial longleaf pine, and that the 
price obtained for yellow pine that the majority of our 
members produce, which is dense southern yellow pine, is 
actually based upon this inferior stock that the 1905 rules 
admit. 


The following officers were elected for the next year: 


President—W. Frazier Jones. 

Vice president for Florida—H. W. Taylor. 

Vice president for Georgia—T. W. Brandon. 

Treasurer—L. M. Daugherty. 

Secretary—Elwood C. Harrell. 

Board of governors—R. M. Young, E. L. Marbury, D. W. 
MeaArthur. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ FEDERATION MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Federation of Furniture 
Manufacturers was held at the Congress Hotel on May 
10 and 11, the first day being given up to sectional 
conferences, 

The report on lumber grading as presented by George 
P, Hummer recounted the efforts of the furniture manu- 
facturers to secure desired modifications of the official 
grading rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. Mr, Hummer spoke at length on this subject, 
and stated that it was the understanding of the furni- 
ture conferees at the last of the four conferences that 
were held upon the subject, that the grades being pro- 
vided for in the proposed changes included separate 
grades of firsts and of seconds instead of the present 
combined grades. He stated that this was one of the 
points upon which most emphasis had been placed at 
previous conferences by the furniture representatives 
aud that this was the wording that was adopted. He 
was greatly surprised and chagrined, he said, to find 
later that the lumber representatives claimed that they 
did not so understand the matter. 

_He stated that in general he found the representa- 
tives of the lumber association to be very good business 


men and apparently sincere in their desire to secure 
proper amendments and improvement of the rules. He, 
how ver, stated the limitations under which they were 
working, and the conflict of interests among the differ- 


ent *;pes of membership in the hardwood organization. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Hummer stated that 
there were two matters asked for by the furniture 
Peop'e which the conference committee from the lumber 
assoiation stated that the grading committee of the Na- 
thona Hardwood Lumber Association would not have 
Wiiin its own jufisdiction, but that they were to be 
presented for consideration at the annual meeting in 


J One of these was the matter of providing that 
furniture manufacturers desiring to secure the services 
ra ‘© association in educating their own lumber inspec- 
01 


could have this privilege. The other was the 
ma‘-cr of associate membership extended to large whole- 
Saic consumers of lumber in the National Hardwood 
Lu ver Association, the proposition being of giving 
ce the privileges of the inspection system, but not a 
Yoo or a place upon standing committees. The proposal 
admit them upon an initiation fee of $10 and 
1 dues of $25, 

‘cank F, Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
er Association, was present, and after the report 
® committee had been adopted and the committee 
“nued, he was called upon for a few remarks. He 
: that if lumber buyers would look after the proper 
‘ng and education of their own lumber inspectors, 
uld prevent much of the trouble that is now com- 
ed of, and he went further to state that the buyer 
_,UYS upon price alone is the chief factor in promot- 

‘he manipulation and mixing of grades, 
pon the walls of the room were displayed very in- 
‘esting charts showing the advancing cost of various 
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elements of furniture manufacture. One chart showed 
that the material used in the manufacture of a cheap 
dresser had advanced in Indiana, on the average of re- 
ports received from manufacturers, 39.2 percent; in 
Minnesota, 35.8 percent; in Wisconsin, 29.5 percent, and 
in New York, 31.1 percent. 

There was another exhibit showing percentage ad- 
vances of the various individual materials which is of 
sufficient interest to reproduce: 


Stain, 400 to 1,000 percent. 


ercent, 
Mahogany finish, 202  per- 


Finish sandpaper, 13 P 
. & A. 11.75 per- 


Glass D 

















cent. 
Naphtha, 89 percent. 
Turpentine, 24.5 percent. 
Alcohol, 73 percent. 
Raw linseed oil, 54.5 percent. 
Shellac, 35 percent, 
Oils, 25 percent. 
Burlap, 90 percent. 
Glue, 75 percent. 
Mirror plate, 75 percent. 
Twine, 47.5 percent. 


cent. 
Iron and steel products, 64 
percent. 
Pig iron, 39 percent. 
Brass butts, 137 percent. 
Screws, 115 percent. 
Nails, 31 percent. 
Locks, 36 percent. 
Castors, 67 percent. 
Springs, 52 percent. 
Furniture hardware, 40 per- 


Waste, 41.5 percent. cent. 
Garnet sand paper, 30 per- Brass pulls and trims, 25 
cent, percent, 
Compared with these very material advances the ad- 
vance in the schedule of lumber cost was very moderate 
and was as follows: 


Former Present Percent 
price price advance 
Mahogany, firsts and seconds... .$140.00 $170.00 21 
Plain mahogany veneers........ 10.00 12.50 25 
Figured mahogany veneers...... 12.50 18.00 45 
Quartered oak, firsts and seconds 80.00 82.00 2.5 
Quartered oak, No. 1 common... 50.00 52.00 f 
Plain oak, No. 1 common....... 34.00 36.00 6 
Birch, firsts and seconds....... 42.00 48.00 14 
Re oreso. ese 45% 26.00 28.00 7.5 
Date Crate arals avecernile 19.00 23.00 21 
Sis asoce pace 23.00 28.00 21.5 
eens Siaearn 5.00 27.00 = 





At the banquet held on Wednesday evening, May 10, 
the principal speakers were Edward N. Hurley, vice- 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, who de- 
livered an address upon the work of that body similar 
to those which he has delivered before other bodies 
recently, and Edward F. Trefz, field secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, whose very 
interesting account of the work of that organization 
attracted much interest and incidentally secured a num- 
ber of new memberships for the chamber of commerce. 


The election of officers of the organization was not 


held in time to give the list of new officers in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


~ ~ 





A cOMPANY in Spain wishes to communicate with 
American manufacturers and exporters of wood pulp for 
Quotations and full information are re- 


making paper. 


quested. The name of the firm may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. G., or its district offices by referring to No. 
21,061. 
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Bankers Often 
Make a Loan 
Solely on a 


Lacey Report 


Many bankers 
will hardly consider 


making a loan in_ the 
absence of a favorable 
LACEY REPORT. 
Having made unsatisfac- 
tory transactions on the 
basis of an ordinary 
“timber cruise’ they are, 
not unnaturally, disposed 
thereafter to seek the nearest 
possible approach to scientific 
knowledge of the. facts. This 
is to be found ina full LACEY 
REPORT, 


While not all 


bankers are as yet suf- 
ficiently well versed in 
timber matters to appreciate fully the 
security offered them by the facilities 
of Lacey §&% Company, the possession 
of a full and favorable LACEY 
REPORT on your holdings will 
usually greatly enhance their value 
as a basis for financial transactions. 


Of course there 


are several degrees of 
completeness of LACEY 
REPORTS determined by require- 
ments and cost. Careful bankers, 
therefore, (like careful buyers and 
sellers) insist on the full LACEY 
REPORT. Very glad to send 


you our book of ‘’ Pointers.” Write. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 





The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 

















Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
$6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


i) Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 














Fireplace Material 
No. 16 


Dome 
Damper 





This new style damper is 
only one of many articles we make for 
fireplaces. 


Numerous lumber dealers sell such items 
as dome dampers, ash trap doors, cleanout 
doors, etc. to contractors. WHY DON’T 
YOU? 


Send coupon today and get our Catalog 
1550 showing dome dampers, ash trap 
doors, cleanout doors, chimney thimbles, 
~ fire baskets, andirons, fire sets, screens, 
son spark guards, gas logs and door knock- 
%~@™\_ ers. You can make a good profit 


@ 
%, oe selling our fixtures. 


% %. % 
%, ‘\ We Also Make 
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ay, : t 3 Builders’ hardware, wind mills, 
%, “5,°@\ feed mills, ensilage cutters and 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS CONTINUE A BUSY SEASON — 





Legal Advice Is Offered—Three Bodies Appoint Committees—Indianians to Have an Out- 
ing—New Organization Probable 





CINCINNATI CLUB APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., May 19.—President M. P. Christie, 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, has appointed 
the following committees for the ensuing year: 

Membership—S. M. Richie, chairman; H. J. Lewin, W. W. 
Stone, A. V. Jackson and L. 8. Gates. 

Auditing—W. E. Talbert, chairman; R. L. Gilbert, I. 
Aiken, J. M, Asher and E. M. Bonner. 

Entertainment—Harry R. Browne, chairman; J. S. Zoller, 
H. A. Hollowell, William Schleyer and John Byrns. 

River and rail—J. R. Davidson, chairman; Jack O'Neil, 
Frederick Mowbray, Dwight Hinckley and J. Watt Graham. 

Inspection—George W. Morgan, chairman; W. F. Duhl- 
meier, Alex. Schmidt, Earl Hart and E. D. Robinson. 

Boosters—Alex. Schmidt, chairman; R, E. Thompson, J. A. 
Bolser, K. F. Williams and Harry R. Browne. 





ADVISES CAUTION IN ADVANCING CREDIT 


Sat LAKE City, Urau, May 8.—At the regular semi- 
monthly luncheon of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club, 
held Thursday at the Commercial Club rooms, James Inge- 
bretsen, a local attorney, delivered a lecture on 
‘*Credits.’’ Mr. Ingebretsen’s address was most illumi- 
nating, and he interpreted the law for the benefit of 
the assembled lumbermen in a manner much to their 
benefit. He said that it does not pay to collect a bill 
through the courts; that the time lost, worry and costs 
often dissipated the profit in the transaction, rendering 
the lumberman no advantage whatever. He advised that 
caution in advancing credit be taken, and unless the ap- 
plicant is able to produce concrete evidence of being 
able to settle the bill the dealer should leave the matter 
alone. Mr. Ingebretsen also warned the lumbermen 
against giving a receipted invoice in exchange for a 
check on a bank, and cited cases to show that checks 
given for receipted bills had proved worthless. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB IN MONTHLY MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 10.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
last night at the New Vendome Hotel and was largely 
attended. 

The club unanimously passed a resolution calling upon 
the members of Congress in the Indiana delegation to 
vote for House Bill 651, known as the Keating Bill, 
and which provides that common carriers shall collect 
all charges within ninety days from the date of 
delivery. 

President Daniel A. Wertz appointed the following 
members to serve on the ‘‘lumbermen’s council’’ to 
cooperate with the new Chamber of Commerce here on 
questions of tariffs and freight rates: Daniel A. Wertz, 
chairman; Mertice E. Taylor, secretary; George O. 
Worland, Frank M. Cutsinger, Frank J. Haney, Elmer 
D. Luhring, William S. Partington and John C. Keller. 

The club also passed a resolution protesting against 
a change in the hardwood lumber rules to be voted on 
at the National Hardwood association meeting in Chi- 
cago, June 15 and 16. 

The club decided to hold its annual summer outing 
on the steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio River here, 
June 13. The outing will be arranged by the enter- 
tainment committee composed of Mertice E. Taylor, 
chairman; Frank J. Haney and William Johann. There 
will be dancing and music, including a banquet at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon. The boat will leave here at 
2 p. m. and after going down the river for several 
miles will return at 11 p. m. 

This is the last meeting the club will hold until the 
second Tuesday in September. The June outing will 
take the place of the regular meeting of that month. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HAS SHAD DINNER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 5.—The Lumbermen’s Bx. 
change of Philadelphia held its monthly meeting at the 
exchange rooms yesterday afternoon, followed by an 
automobile trip and an outing that included a shad din- 
ner down on the Delaware River. 

In order to make the affair continuous the meeting 
was called for 4:30 in the afternoon, and it was ruled 
by the new president, J. Randall Williams, sr., who made 
an appropriate address in which he suggested that it 
might be well to talk more lumber, although it was a good 
thing for the exchange to take part in all public move. 
ments. He was followed by the chairmen of the various 
committees, who reported satisfactorily on the accom- 
plishments of their respective bodies. The railroad and 
transportation committee reported that it had considered 
the Pomerene bill, in which it found much good but 
some unpractical things, and asked leave to report finally 
at next meeting. 

A letter from H. Humphreys & Co., members, was 
read, in which the concern asked the exchange to go on 
record as opposed to the proposed changes in the hard- 
wood inspection rules. This precipitated a lively discus- 
sion, but as the hardwood dealers present were unanimous 
in opposition to the proposed changes, action was taken 
in the affirmative. Frederick S. Underhill developed into 
the only champion for the proposed new rules, because he 
believed that they would lead to a single set of rules, 
which, he said, would be very desirable. 

A minute of regret and sorrow over the death of H. S. 
Caldwell, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was adopted 
and ordered sent to the family. 

The president then announced the following appoint- 
ments for the ensuing year: 

Committee on legislation: B. Franklin Betts, chairman; 


Hugh Mellvain; Frederick S. Underhill; Amos Y. Lesher, 
and Benjamin Stoker. 


Railroads and transportation: Charles M. Chestnut, chair- 
man; Warren D. D. Smith; Herbert P. Robinson; J. A, 
Finley, and T. De Land Williams. 


Office and entertainment: John W. Coles, chairman; 
Ralph Souder; Joseph Hyde; Fisher Dalrymple, and Horace 
A. Reeves, jr. 


Membership: Robert B. Rayner, chairman; Robert L, 
Hilles; Joseph Etris; Robert W. Schofield, and Joseph P. 
Comegys. 


Credit bureau: John HE. Lloyd, chairman; Paul P. Pear- 
a ee C. MacBride; Ralph R. Weitzel, and Joseph 
. Gueker. 


Bylaws and rules: John I. Coulbourn, chairman; Killam 
E. Bennett, and Richard Torpin, jr. 


Finance: Thomas B. Hammer, chairman; Samuel B. Vroo- 
man, and Edwin B. Malone. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, about sixty 
members took autos and rode to the Falls Hotel, at West- 
ville, N. J., which is famed for its planked shad dinners. 
There were no ceremonies to this part of the Exchange 
program, as it was an occasion of pleasure and ‘‘eats’’ 
exclusively. The outing was considered a pronounced suc- 
cess, and such affairs may be repeated before the summer 
season is over. 





TIE AND TIMBER INTERESTS MAY ORGANIZE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10.—A call is going out tonight 
to the members of the tie and timber division (E) of 
the lumbermen’s exchange for a meeting to be held in 
the offices of the exchange on Monday afternoon, May 
15. It is expected that quite a number of representatives 
of tie and timber concerns located in Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas and other western States and also those engaged 
in the business as far north as St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Chicago will attend the meeting. It is expected 
that many of them will make applications for member- 
ship. There is no national organization of the tie and 
timber interests and it is believed that division E of 
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the exchange will eventually take the place of such an 
organization. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ EX- 
CHANGES ORGANIZED 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 8.—For the purpose of ad- 
justing differences between various exchanges throughout 
the State and to encourage the use of the uniform con- 
tract, the Tennessee Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
was organized here last week. Representatives were 
present from all the exchanges in the State. 

James A. Dougherty, president of the Nashville Build- 
ers’ Exchange, was named as head of the State body, 
D. M. Crawford, of Memphis, was made vice president, 





and Lee Parrish, secretary of the local exchange, was 
honored with the place of secretary-treasurer in the new 
organization. 

The objects of the association are as follows: To ad- 
just differences and to settle disputes between the vari- 
ous exchanges, or between the members of different ex- 
changes; to promote uniformity in commercial usage 
throughout the State; to harmonize the relations between 
furnisher and contractor; to secure a more equitable sys- 
tem of dealing among the architects, the owners and the 
contractors to the end that the interests of all parties 
concerned may be fully protected and the trade, as a 
consequence, be elevated to a higher standard of pro- 
ficiency and usefulness. 





— 


‘WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Fifteen Organizations Set Conference Dates—National Hardwood Association and Arkan- 
sas Retailers Offer Rich Programs for Annuals 





May 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 17-19—Lumber and building material retailers of Kansas 
und Missouri, Masonic Temple, Wichita, Kan. 

May 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 

May 26—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Ore. 
Monthly meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 30—Southern Pine Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Meeting of subscribers. 

May 31—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

June 24—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semiannua: meeting. 

June 26-28—Southern Pine Association, St. Louls, Mo. School 
of Salesmanship. 

June 27-30—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J, Annual meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 





CONVENTION PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


LittLe Rock, ArK., May 10.—The twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
will be held at the Hotel Pines, in Pine Bluff, May 26 
and 27, and the indications are that it will be a most 
successful meeting. Great interest in the meeting is be- 
ing aroused throughout the State. 

The complete and revised program is as follows: 

Friday, May 26 

11:00 a.m.—Registration and distribution of badges. 

12:30 p.m.—Annual lumbermen’s lunch. Ladies’ luncheon. 

2:00 p.m.—OPENING SESSION. 

Address of Welcome—Honorable Simon Blook, mayor of 
Pine Bluff. 

_ Response—L. R. Putman, of Northwest Arkansas Lumber 
Company, Fayetteville. 

President’s Annual Address—J. W. Trieschmann, of East 
Arkansas Lumber Company, Faragould. 

Secretary’s Annual Report—J. B. Webster, of Little Rock. 

_Treasurer’s Annual Report—H. F. Rieff, of Rieff & Son, 
Little Rock. 

“The Business Men’s Interest in Better Farming’—F. J. 
Bodman, chairman of the Arkansas Profitable Farming Com- 
mittee, Little Rock, 

“Interests Common to Manufacturers _and Retailers of 
Lumber’—W. T. Murray, of Fordyce Lumber Company, 
Fordyce, and member of the executive committee of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

, Better Advertising and Better Business Methods for the 
Retailer”—J. B. Powell, instructor of advertising in School 
of Journalism at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

“Publicity—the Lumbermen’s Need”—J. R. Moorehead, sec- 
ig of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City. 

_ “The Lumbermen’s Fraternity’—Emerson D. Tennant, 
Sh renp, reasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
St. Louis. 

Appointment of committees. 

_/:00 p.m.—Theater party at one of Pine Bluff’s theaters 
as guests of Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 
_2:00 p.m.—Banquet at Hotel Pines by the Pine Bluft 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Saturday, May 27 

9:30 a. m.—CLOSING SESSION. 

i Thrift and Healthy Business Conditions’—Robert J. 

bo secretary of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association, Little 

How Farm Papers Help Lumber Dealers’—Marco Mor- 

me of Topeka, Kan., representing the Agricultural Pub- 

lishers’ Association. 

,,,. wumbermen and Mutual Insurance’—-A. R. Kimmich, of 

Re padiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, Little 
)tandling of Portland Cement by Retail Lumber Dealers” 

; Williamson, of the Dewey Portland Cement Com- 
» Kansas City. 


, Keports of auditing, resolutions and nominating commit- 


tec 








Selection of time and place for holding next meeting. 
aioe a and directors for the ensuing year. 
oe ractica uggestions—B, D. Ferguson, Blytheville Lum- 
vet Company, of Blytheville, Ark. “ : ' 

2:00 a,m.—FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


1:30 p. m.—Automobi i s i 
Chamber of tomeuee a ee oo 





SUM MANUFACTURERS DECIDE ON SEMI- 
ANNUAL 


: EMPHIS, TENN., May 9.—At the meeting of the direc- 
hela of = Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
psn M the headquarters of that organization here Satur- 
Pre Rie d 6, it was decided to hold a semiannual meeting 
ae ‘ait association at Memphis June 24, to resume the 
ae: y campaign about July 1 which was discontinued 
re ing the depression following the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, and to lease space in the Building Material 


Exhibit at Chicago for the purpose of displaying red gum. 
Twelve members of the executive board were present. 





PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD 
LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


The program for the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, June 15 and 16, has been received 
from the office of Secretary Frank F. Fish and reads as 
follows: 

Thursday, June 15. 

9:30 a. m.—Registration of members and guests in conven- 
tion hall, second floor, Hotel Sherman. 

10:30 a. m.—Address of welcome—Herman H. Hettler, 
president Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 

Officers’ and committee reports. 

Greetings—President . V. Babcock. 

Report of the secretary-treasurer—Frank IF. Fish. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States—Charles 
H. Barnaby, National Councillor. 

1:00 p. m.—Intermission for lunch. 

2:30 p. m.—Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Address—W. W. Knight, president National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Address—Hon, James E. Watson, of Indiana. 

Friday, June 16. 

10:00 a. m.—Convention called to order. 

Report of inspection rules committee—Hugh McLean, 
chairman. 

Discussion of reports. 

12:30 p. m.—Intermission for lunch. 

1:30 p. m.—Report of committee on resolutions. 

Unfinished business, 

New business. 

Election of president and vice presidents to serve one year. 

Election of seven directors to serve three years. 

The entertainment features seem to have been designed 
with a view to comprehensive relations. The first enter- 
tainment will be the annual banquet, to be given in the 
Louis XVI room of the Hotel Sherman on the evening 
of June 15, beginning at 8 o’clock. Benson’s orchestra 
will play and other music will be furnished by the ‘‘Fig- 
ured Gum and Quartered Oak Quartet’’ and by Miss 
Florence Stephenson, soloist, and Miss Loraine Biddle, 
balladist—so characterized by the program. 

The concluding festivities will begin in the Louis XVI 
room at 8:30 o’clock on the evening of June 15, and are 
designated ‘‘A Night in the Orient’’ with this rather 
extraordinary ‘‘cast’’: 

Tu-Pee-Lo Hong-Kong Band. 

East Indian Sextet—Singapore Stunts. 

Marie Burke—Clever Cabaret Girl. 

Della Mason—Vocalist. 

Fritzi Ridgway—Cheer Up Girl. 

Marie Hennings—Regular Ragtime Artist. 

Alma Adai—Everybody’s Favorite. 

Doc Roe—Song Leader. 

Patsy Shelly—Novelty Dancer. 

Hazel Heimbeck—Southern Nightingale. 

Royal Mayer—From the Frisco Fair. 

The entertainment numbers, apparently designed as 
a sharp contrast to the grave business proceedings of the 
convention, promise a wealth of continued enjoyment. 
The association declares that ‘‘the arrangements made 
this year provide for a more notable and elaborate occa- 
sion than ever before, and these arrangements have been 
made in the full assurance that the forthcoming meeting 
will exceed in attendance and interest anything preceding 
it in the history of this organization.’’ 





LOUISIANA LUMBERMEN TO CONFER 


Advices received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Alexandria, La., are to the effect that the next meet- 
ing of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change will be held in that city May 16. The confer- 
ence will begin at 2 p. m. and will be held in the Hotel 
Bentley. 





COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CAR SHORTAGE 


New Or.EANS, La., May 6.—The transportation com- 
_mittee of the American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents met at the Grunewald Hotel here recently in 
preparation for the association’s annual, which will be 
held in Memphis this summer. A subcommittee was 
appointed to gather statistics on car shortage. Among 
other subjects up for discussion were: Reconsignment 
charges, uniformity of efficiency and discipline systems, 
erroneous deliveries of freight cars, methods of checking 
transportation expenses and plans to induce shippers to 
load to maximum capacity of cars and to use open cars 
wherever possible. The meeting, at which E. H. Shaugh- 
nessy, terminal manager of the Chicago & Northwestern 
at Chicago, presided, continued all day, adjournment 
being reached late in the afternoon. 








National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting within those portions 
of the following legal subdivisions which lie on Big 
Warm Spring Mountain and on the drainage of Big 
Warm Spring Creek, Sheridan Creek, head of Big 
Wind River, Brooks Lake Creek, Long Creek and West 
DuNoir River: Township 41 North, Range 107 West; 
Townships 41, 42, 43 and 44 North, Range 108 West; 
Townships 41, 42, 43 and 44 North, Range 109 West; 
and Townships 42, 43 and 44 North, Range 110 West, 
Sixth Principal Meridian and Base, Bonneville National 
Forest, Wyoming, estimated to be 2,275,000 standard 
gauge railroad ties, 35,282,000 feet B. M. of sawlogs, 
more or less, and an unestimated amount of other 
material, all of lodgepole pine, limber pine, Douglas 
fir, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir timber. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates considered 5c 
each for hewed railroad ties, 50c per M feet B. M, for 
sawlogs, 1/10c per linear foot for prop, post or mining 
material, and 50c per M feet B. M. for any other mate- 
rial which shall be converted into board measure in 
accordance with converting equivalents determined by 
the District Forester. Rates to be readjusted on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if rejected. Ten 
percent may be retained as forfeit if the contract and 
bond are not executed within the required time. State- 
ment must be submitted with bid showing financial 
organization adequate to conduct operation with satis- 
factory plan for river and other improvements. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Denver, Colo., up to 
and including June 12, 1916. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information concern- 
ing the character of the timber, conditions of sale, 
deposits, and the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, Denver, Colo., or 
the Forest Supervisor, Lander, Wyo. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 
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The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


need the protection? 
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Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
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1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 
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HERCU LES (WIRE ROPE 


The Original Colored 7RAS Strang Wire Rope 


is Wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. 





Write for catalog. 
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A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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nce Posts 


The Century “‘T’’ Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
strength, durability and economy. We 
are the originators of the Century “T” 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for prostate, ocean freight contracts and effecting 
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1231 LUMBER 
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Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE 





SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


(Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. 
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MANY CONFERENCES REVIEWED IN BRIEF 





Foresters of the Northwest Hold Annuals — Hardwood Bureau Organizing — Colorado 
Outing Is Promised—A Tribute of Respect 





UNION WALLOWA FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION 
MEETS 


La GRANDE, ORE., May 6.—Timber owners of Union 
and Wallowa counties and State and Federal forestry offi- 
cials attended the annual meeting of the Union-Wallowa 
Counties Forest Fire Association here last Tuesday. 
Steps were taken to bring about the fullest codperation 
between owners and State and Government forestry ofii- 
cials. 

The annual election resulted in the reélection of all 
officers, as follows: 

President—George Palmer. 

Vice president—George Stoddard. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. A. Wenzel. 

Directors—George Palmer, George Stoddard, J. T. Williams, 
of La Grande; G. E. Hayden, of Enterprise, and S. A. Pursell, 
of Union. 

The assessment for the year was set at one cent per 
acre for timberland and one-half cent per acre for cut- 
over land. The members also voted to join and help sup- 
port the work of the Oregon Forest Fire Association. 

The secretary’s report for last year showed that the 
association now has 129 members, who represent an 
ownership of 317,913 acres. 

The association expressed gratification with the results 
of its wardens’ and patrolmen’s work during the excep- 
tionally dry season of 1915 and also for the fact that the 
citizens of the two counties are now codperating with 
them in fire prevention work. 








BAKER COUNTY FORESTERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Baker, OrE., May 6.—The Baker County Forest Fire 
Association held its annual meeting in this city last 
Thursday. Last year’s officers were reélected, having held 
their respective offices since the organization of the asso- 
ciation three years ago: 

President—Fred Atkinson, of Oregon Lumber Company. 

Vice president—W. C. Calder, of Wallowa Timber Com- 

any. 

Pe eoasaves—Jough Stoddard, of Stoddard Lumber Com- 
any. 

wr eeetary and warden—Walter Palmer. 

The annual report of the work of the association 
showed that the association has handled 225,000 acres 
for three years without any serious loss of timber, fur- 
nishing tools, equipments and labor, and in addition has 
equipped three lookout points, at a cost to the timberland 
owner of two-thirds of a cent per acre per year. During 
that time many fires have been started but none got be- 
yond control or caused serious damage. The assessment 
levied for this year was one cent per acre for timberland 
and one-half cent per acre for cutover land. Two more 
lookout stations will be equipped this year. 





TEXAS HARDWOOD BUREAU COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZED 


Houston, TEx., May 6.—Action to secure the estab- 
lishment of better relations among the hardwood lumber- 
men of Texas was taken at the meeting here today of the 
Texas Hardwood Bureau. In its present form the bureau 
consists of a committee appointed at the recent conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas at Dallas, 
the purpose of which is to outline a plan to promote a bet- 
ter acquaintance among the hardwood lumbermen of the 
State. 

R. H. Browne, of the Liberty Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Big Creek, presided as chairman and the other mem- 
bers in attendance were Thomas W. Blake, of the South 
Texas Lumber Company; Phillip A. Ryan, of the Phillip 
A. Ryan Lumber Company, Lufkin; H. G. Bohlssen, of 
the H. G. Bohlssen Lumber Company, New Caney; John 
E. Hintz, of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, Tex- 
arkana, and George W. Cleveland, of J. S. & W. M. 
Rice Lumber Company. 

The meeting was largely for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the committee, and no plans for the establishment of 
a more permanent organization were worked out. It 
was the opinion of the members attending the meeting 
that some plan could be worked out whereby the hard- 
wood lumbermen of the State could arrange to visit each 
other’s mills and the committee decided to continue its 
investigations along - these lines. 

Another meeting of the committee is to be held some 
time in June at the Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Company 
plant at Lufkin. 


MOUNTAIN STATES DEALERS TO HOLD WEEK’S 
OUTING 

DENVER, CoLo., May 6.—A ‘‘Lumbermen’s Week’’ 

will be held some time ir July or August in some one 

of the beautiful mountain resorts cf Colorado, aeccord- 

ing to Seeretary R. D. Mundell, of the Mountain 

States Lumber Dealers’ Association, which has unani- 





mously endorsed the proposition. ‘The idea was evolved - 


from the fact that hundreds of lumbermen and _ their 
families visit Colorado some time during the summer, 
coming from Texas, Oklahoma, Kanszs, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and other sections of the country; and the con- 
clusion was drawn that lumbermen generally from those 
sections would appreciate the opportunity to enjoy their 
annual outing in company with brother Jumbermen. 
Said Mr. Mundell: 


The meeting will be mainly along social lines. 
Possibly there will be one or two business sessions, but 
not more than that. ‘The meeting will be held where the 
environments will be pleasant, where there will be golf links, 
baseball grounds, trout fishing, dancing pavilion and almost 





every amusement calculated to meet the different ideas anq 
approval of the visitors. There will be good hotel accom- 
modations, and also cottages and tents. Those that prefer 
to occupy tents will find them already set up and ready to 
move into. ; 

One point we have in mind is Cascade, 41% milk from 
Manitou and 11 miles from Colorado Springs. This resort 
has good railroad facilities and a perfect automobile boule- 
vard from Colorado Springs and Manitou. From thai point 
the auto road starts up Pike’s peak and is within walkine 
distance of the Cave of the Winds. Every one of nature's 
wonders is located in that vicinity, and it would take a 
month to see them all, 

One feature that will appeal strongly to the. ladies ana 
the children is the “Wildflower Special’ of the Colorado Mid. 
land Railway. This train is run once each day during July 
and August, and winds around in and out of the mountain 
canons and gorges, and its schedule is arranged to suit the 
wishes and caprices of the passengers, stopping almost “any 
old place” at the command of dainty maids and stately 
matrons, giving them an opportunity to gather wild flowers 
and drink in the lavish display of the mountains’ grandeur 
at any spot which strikes their fancy. 

The Denver Knot Hole Club’s baseball club will also be on 
the ground, ready at all times to play against any nine chosep 
from among the visiting lumbermen. 

We expect within two weeks to announce the exact time 
of holding the meeting. It will probably be the last week 
in July or the first week in August. We are promoting the 
meeting solely with the idea that it will be a good thing to 
get lumbermen together from various sections of the country 
It will give them an opportunity to become better acquainted. 
compare notes, bring their families and enjoy a good social 
time and a real outing. 





LOGGERS CONFRONTED WITH COST INCREASES 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—The Columbia River Log. 
gers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting here 
this afternoon. It was well attended. A survey of con- 
ditions in the district revealed that all of the camps 
are now running and that the logs dumped into the 
water meet with-a ready demand. Scarcity of help has 
been felt by some camps and wages have been increased, 
so that while values have advanced the cost of operation 
has also increased. In addition to higher wages the 
loggers are also confronted with a very material in- 
crease in the cost of equipment. 





ADOPTED RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY 


NorFotk, Va., May 6.—At the monthly meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association held at New Bern, 
N. C., April 27, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Deploring the loss of our friend, associate and fellow 
member, Edwin Boardman Wright, whose wise counsel and 
agreeable fellowship we shall so greatly miss, we the mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Pine Association do hereby 
tender to his family our most sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement and resolve that this expression be spread upon 
our records and a copy be forwarded to them. 

WuHereas, By the death of William Eddy Barns, editor of 
the St. Louis Lumberman, through whose columns and by 
the inspiration of his own personality it was always his 
pleasure to lead the sentiments of good fellowship and co- 
operation among all lumbermen, we, the members of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, have suffered the loss of 
his presence and example; and 

WHEREAS, We desire to express, spread upon our records, 
and forward to his family our sincere sympathy by the 
means of a resolution of condolence and regret in their 
great loss; therefore be it 

Resolved, By a standing vote of all present at this meet- 
ing that we deplore his loss, honor his memory, and pledge 
ourselves to the perpetuation of his teaching. 

(Committee) 
C. I, Mitnuarpb, Chairman. 
IL. D. TANNER. 
a. L, Camp. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 

New ORLEANS, La., May 8.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s committee on export sales held a meeting in 
New Orleans last week, with Chairman Phil A. Rogers, 
George A. Townsend, W. E. Farnan and F, W. Petti- 
bone present. Plans for a conference on export sales, 
to be held within the next few weeks, were discussed 
and it was decided to invite the Federal Department of 
Commerce to send a representative to the conference. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the association, 
will leave tonight for St. Louis, where he will attend a 
meeting Wednesday of the committee in charge of the 
school of salesmanship project launched by the associa- 
tion. Assistant Secretary Moore will go Tuesday night 
to Atlanta to attend a conference on the reclassification 
matter, in which he has been representing the association 
in hig former capacity as traffic manager. 





MAKING TESTS ON PROPOSED GRADES 

OsHKOSH, WIS., May 9.—W. H. MeDonald, inspector 
for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, and W. J. Palmer, also of the association, 
are supervising tests for comparison of the present graces 
and the proposed grades of the National Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to determine which grades are 
the more desirable. These tests are being conducted at 
the mill of the Fish Lumber Company at Birnamwood, 
Wis. Other hardwood men in the association have been 
asked to make similar tests and to advise the bureau of 
grades of the association of the results. These will be 
compared ‘and conclusions based thereon. Secretary 
O. T. Swan believes that much valuable data ean be pro- 
cured in the northern hardwood field. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

New York Crry, May 8.—The reputation of the lumber associations of 
Michigan, both retailers and manufacturers, has spread afar—yea, spread 
even to the Rialto here in New York. The men who saw and resaw and 
grade and regrade lumber in the Wolverine State long have been famous 
for their conventions full of vim, vitality and conviviality. The advance 
man of a well known New York theatrical production blew back to Broad- 
way this week with a brand new compliment for the association lumbermen 
of Michigan. 

‘There was a school teachers’ convention in Grand Rapids when we 
played that town,’’ he said, ‘‘and I told the treasurer of the house to 
vet out the S. R. O. sign and dust it off, and to see that the exits were 
in good working order, and to recruit the ushers to war strength, and 
to prepare for a riot at the window. . 

“‘The day came—but no riot. The riot somehow was delayed. Here I 
had thought what a great treat our show would be to the schoolma’ams 
and schoolmisters from Eaton Rapids, and Sanilac, and Allegan and Palo— 
but when that great glittering opportunity came rapping at the door of 
that convention it found nobody home. I don’t know where they went, 
but they didn’t come to the show. 

‘‘] felt bad about that—bad in a good many ways. I felt bad for 
the show, and I felt bad for the schoolteachers, and I felt bad for myself. 
It kind of shook my faith in human nature, or schoolma’am human nature, 
anyway. I had always thought they were keen for this pursuit-of-high- 
class-amusement stuff, and I felt just like a man who has just had two 
syllables knocked out of the word ‘illusion.’ Next morning I was crying 
about it to Boyd Pantlind, the man who owns all the principal hotels in 
Grand Rapids. 

‘¢ ‘Say,’ said Pantlind, ‘what you should have done was to come in 
here sometime with a lumber convention on. They are the fellows! They 
would have packed the house. If you are going to follow any conventions, 
make it a lumber convention every time!’ 

‘There was another man standing near and he cut in with a remark. 
‘You’re right, Boyd,’ he said. ‘The lumbermen are all right. But some 
of these other people remind me of something my father used to say. 
He said he knew folks who would come to town with one shirt and a two- 
dollar bill and stay a week and never change either one!’ ’’ 

















Good raftsmen hit rocks, but never the same rock twice. 





TRY THIS ON YOUR VICTROLA 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, from India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, wherever mortals roam, 

The lumbermen deliver ‘the shelter and the home. 


From Deutschland’s oldest guilders to youngest Yankee crew 
The lumbermen were builders with noble work to do. 

They built the monarch’s castle, they made his wooden throne, 
They housed his humblest vassal in ev’ry land and zone. 


Waft, waft, ye winds, the story, and you, ye waters, roll 
Till like a sea of glory it spreads from pole to pole. 
Columbia’s newest river across the sea to Rome, 

The lumbermen forever are builders of the home. 





THE BUM SALESMANAGER 


We sure have got a rotten bunch of salesmen, that’s a certain hunch. I 
try to keep them all in step, I try to fill them full of pep, but they just go 
their usual gait and let the sawmill pay the freight. I write them nearly 
every town and bawl them out and call them down, but what does any of 
— do to show they’ve learned a thing or two? We sure have got a 
rotten crew. 

I’ve talked to them about expense. In their accounts I’ve figured cents. 
But still their monthly bills are big. It used to be a livery rig but now it’s 
autos that they hire—and one man charged us for a tire. If they blow 
tires they’ll have to pay for them themselves, that’s what I say. The boss 
Says not to be severe, but I don’t call them ‘‘love’’ or ‘‘dear’’—I’ve got 
to make a record here. 

There are a lot of other mills, and they sell twice as many bills as this 
here gang of salesmen would, although our stock is just as good. The mill 
will ship as good a grade, but someone else will get the trade. One thing, 
and \hy I eannot see, our men are grouchy as can be. Into a retail yard 
thes — "ll call them till they holler ‘‘Ouch!’’—you can’t sell lumber 
With a-grouch. 























THE PORTRAIT GALLERY— 


L. J. BOYKIN, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Still boy at heart, and kin to all 
Who have, like him, a boyish heart, 

He’ll take your order, great or small, 
Or take your money a la carte. 


THE ASPEN 


Where all the rivers northward run 
Beyond the Height of Land 

And where the law is just a gun, 
The judge a steady hand, 

The feeble aspen of the drouth 
Becomes a giant thing, 

The aspen of the sunny South 
Becomes an arctic king. 





And so the man who journeys where 
The trail to Hudson’s lies, 

His wine the sharp Canadian air, 
His compass in the skies, 

Grows stronger like the aspen tree 
That by the stream appears, 

Takes on the stature presently 
Of arctic pioneers. 





THE BURN 


They stretch, Saharas of the north, 
Long miles of empty, arid plain, 
Where not a tiny thing comes forth 
To drink the nectar of the rain. 
Above them not a bird appears, 
About them not an insect hums; 
No oasis the traveler cheers, 
For never here the traveler comes. 


Yet once a stranger passed this way, 
But that was very long ago. 

Then templed verdure met the day 
And scarlet roses bloomed below. 
And then one night a traveler came, 

With careless heart and careless 
hand, 
And gave the wooded world to flame, 
And left behind a desert land. 





A MATCH 

A match is just a little thing, 
A tiny bit of wood; 

*T will make the camper’s kettle sing 
And do the camper good. 

But, if you throw it on the ground 
The way of careless men, 

The camper oftentimes has found 
It is a giant then. 


THE FOOL 


The worst of a fool, as a general rule, isn’t just that the 
fool is a duffer. 

We wouldn’t care much if he suffered as such, if the rest 
of the world didn’t suffer. 

But the worst of it is that that folly of his is a trouble 
that always is present; 

Were it not for the fool, as a general rule, the rest of 
the world would be pleasant. 

But he’s starting a fire that will burn up a shire, he is 
rocking a boat in the summer, 

He is telling a tale that costs somebody kale, he is put- 
ting some house on the hummer; 

When the car jumps the track, when the tire hits a 
tack, or the rock sinks a boat that has seraped it, 
Whatever the doom may the wiser consume, you will 

find that the fool has escaped it. 


A WARNING TO SOUTHERN BEAUTIES 





NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 


Those two well known bachelor buttons, Albert Schaller, 
of Janesville, and George W. LaPointe, of Menominee, 
both former presidents of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association but otherwise unattached, are on the 
junket of the retail lumbermen to the South. This note 
of warning is published for the benefit of those southern 
belles who may not know that Wisconsin bachelors some- 
times hunt ‘in pairs. 





“I write them nearly every town” 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 








PL Wht te 
BIAS 


Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
ellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 





Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Did you ever notice how happy the com- 
petent wood finisher is when he is given a 
job on Birch. From varied experience with 
Birch and other woods, he knows: 

That Birch is an ideal foundation for 
enamel. 

That almost any commercial stain shows 
up well when applied in the right way to 


That with Birch as the base, and with 
Birch only, can the new and wonderful silver 
gray effect be secured. 

That, best of all, Birch finished “‘natural’’ 
possesses an elegance, a luster, a depth of 
color, a beauty of design, that please and 
satisfy the most critical. 

When the wood finisher gives preference 
to Birch over all other woods, that of itself 
is a pretty good criterion that you dealers 
should stock it. It gives you a strong prestige 
in that you can recommend it with the 
knowledge that it will make good. 
too, the generalpublicity being given Birch 
is sure to result in new customers for every 
dealer who has stocked it. 


Then, 


Get In Now On 
These Profits 


By being the first in your town to feature 
Birch Finish, you will gain the prestige that 
always comes to the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch because it possesses 
natural merit in beauty, grain and durability 
equalled by but few other woods. 

An inquiry aaa to any one of the firms below asking 


for Birch Book “A”, will bring you invaluable in- 
formation about this peer of finish woods. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 
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PITTSBURGH 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MANFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


41S°)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 




















S 
West Penn Lumber Co. } 
Wholesale Lumber Y 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


VAVAVAVAVAVATATATATVAYAYAVAYVAVAVAY, 

















Preven BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., errrsnurct Pa. 




















A better run of orders prevails generally in the 
sash and door field this week. The improved weather 
conditions are responsible for the situation. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul report construction of residences 
quite heavy in that territory, while the country yard 
trade is quiet. As the crop outlook is better in the 
Northwest the general feeling about future trade is 
more optimistic. While Cincinnati has experienced a 
check during the last two or three weeks on account 
of unfavorable weather, the present volume of inquiry 
is large, which points to a big business for the mills. 
The St. Louis sash and door situation shows improve- 
ment, although trade is below normal for the season. 
Local labor troubles prove a factor in the building 
situation in that city, directly affecting the sash and 
door trade. In the eastern field—at Baltimore—the 
factories have been hampered by the bad weather and 
the trade has not opened up as lively as it should. 
However, the trade continues hopeful. The situation 
at Tacoma is considered healthy, with prices steady. 
The fir door people expect higher quotations soon. 

The sash and door trade in Chicago is meeting with 
more pep this week than for some time. The trade 
is optimistic and reports indicate that plenty of or- 
ders prevail for almost everything in the sash and 
door field. The improved weather conditions are given 
credit for the change toward a larger volume of trade. 
Prices are well maintained and, if anything, will go 
higher. The trade hopes that good weather will now 
prevail in steady fashion, so that building may go 
along with a certainty. 

City business in Minneapolis and St. Paul is coming 
in heavily and the factories are getting a big run 
of orders for both special work and regular sizes. Con- 
struction of residences is especially heavy. Country 
yard demand is quiet and is not expected to show 
much volume for another month, owing to unfavorable 
weather that has rushed the farmers to get caught up 
with spring work. The crop outlook is better now 
that seeding has been practically finished, and retail- 
ers as well as wholesalers feel optimistic over the 
prospects. 

Baltimore factories have been hampered by heavy 
rains, though some improvement in the weather has 
taken place and the prospect is for more rapid prog- 
ress in construction. The trade continues hopeful of 
a good year and the various plants are gradually 
speeding up, with some stiffening in quotations and 
with builders beginning to call for deliveries. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills report a much better demand 
than was experienced a year ago. Doors are in brisk 
demand, with the trade to a large extent running to 
the cheaper class of work. The city trade is better 
than that in the country, where building has been 
checked by unfavorable weather. 

There has been a noticeable expansion of the in- 
quiries, pointing to a promise of abundant demand 


for the mills in the Cincinnati field for many months 
The bad weather for construction work that was ex. 
perienced during the last two or three weeks some. 
what checked distribution and gave the mills a chance 
to recover from the exhaustive demand on their stocks 
that set in early in April. Some building proposals 
that were held up a few weeks ago because of eon. 
troversies over the high cost of construction have 
been released, the builders coming to the conclusion 
that neither lumber nor labor for an indefinite period 
is to be any cheaper than it is now. 

The St. Louis sash and door situation shows some 
improvement but trade is still much below normal for 
the season. Local labor troubles promise to eut a 
big figure in building for some time and this may 
hurt the sash and door business considerably. Coun- 
try trade is coming in rather nicely and the yards in 
smaller towns are ordering fairly well, but only in 
small quantities for immediate requirements. “The 
outlook for special work is good unless the labor trov- 
bles continue. 

At Kansas City the volume of business is not what 
was hoped for at this time. April building shows an 
increase over last year, however. Although April, 
1915, was an unusually heavy building month, last 
month exceeded that record by $80,000. The building 
in this territory, however, has not been rushing of 
late. However, the sash and door trade is up to the 
average for this time of year. There have been no 
changes in prices in this section. 

The sash and door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district is generally reported healthy. Prices are 
steady and fir door men look for higher quotations, 
Door prices are 5 percent or so better than a few 
months ago, but cost of production has also mounted as 
fast, if not faster, than prices. Orders on hand are 
mostly reported satisfactory as to quantity. Locally 
and semilocally there is more demand than usual, 
Mixed car shipments as usual are in good demand. 

Business is fairly good at San Francisco factories, 
with moderate prices on millwork prevailing. Door 
manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay region is 
about normal. The door factories at the large moun- 
tain sawmills are in steady operation on white pine 
door stock and open sash and are shipping east regu- 
larly. Door prices are well maintained. 

The demand for window glass continues active. No 
decision has been reached as to the extension of the 
window glass scale so as to enable hand plants to op- 
erate after May 27. Some manufacturers favor sun- 
mer operation, while others are opposed to it. Follow- 
ing a meeting of window glass manufacturers held in 
Pittsburgh last week, a committee representing the 
manufacturers was appointed to confer with represen- 
tatives of the workers, independent machine opera- 
tors, or any others in any way affected, to go thor- 
oughly into the situation. 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 














Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
“Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


= AC. Brsner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









EXPORTS FROM TWO VIRGINIA PORTS 


NorrotkK, VA., May 8.—Below is given a statement 
of forest products exported through the ports of Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., during April, 1916, also com- 
parative statement of exports for April, 1915, and 1916. 
The general exports through the port of Norfolk were 
not so heavy as during the month previous but still 
going forward are large quantities of coal and war 
munitions, so that what little shipments of lumber offered 
are forwarded only when convenient to the transportation 
companies. 

Exports Through Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 

During April, 1916 


Port of Norfolk. Value. 
April 7— 69,000 feet oak lumber (Candon, Eng.)....$ 3,306 
40,000 feet walnut lumber _.............6. 7,281 
15— 89,000 pieces oak staves (Glasgow)........ 795 
BED00 TlOt BUM LOGS 2c. c cscs wcccewseiveee 377 
BEO00 feet poplar lumber .......ccccceccvece 2,628 
O0,000 Test Tum WMG .....c.sccscsccccs 3,205 
TT000 TOC’ ORK TUMDOE 6 oie ew cccsncencvess 1,658 
21—108,000 feet spruce lumber (London)....... +5,268 
Tee COOt GON TUMADET oo ok cccsccccnccvces 4,409 
Seen BOCG GE WTR on svcccvecscecoscwse 850 
ee OR eer ee ee 634 
106,000 feet poplar lumber ..6....csccsscese 5,256 
DEP GONOE PORCH BUMtH oo ovcccccsvccceses 7,500 

Port of Newport News. 
April 7— 82,000 feet oak lumber (London).......... 2,354 
13,000 feet walnut lumber ...........e.0- 1,076 
20— 53,000 feet gum lumber (Glasgow)........ 3,930 


RIGO Look OWK- WAMDSE oo ovis ces 0:0i5-0s:015.0% 
S200 SESL MOPIAT VAMP oc occ vee civwenee 
BPO MiOCES DAK BtAVOS. 6 s.06cicscvivercviess 
SIO SORE MUIR. BO as 5 5 66 Gs 6lo5b 6 08s 6 es 
20— 13,000 feet gum lumber (Glasgow).. 
265,000 feet oak lumber 
17.000 Tept MOOIAT PUMBSE 6 cick scenic ccs sews 





Comparative Statement of Exports, April, 1915, and 1916 








No. M Feet Value 

Port of Norfolk. 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Poplar WMder ....6..062 348 140 $ 18,428 $ 7,884 
SR DM odbc cevatcwsen 1,170 210 97,480 9,373 
Basswood lumber ........ 19 Eee ees 
Ash lumber ......... 5" 26 14 2,160 634 
OT BOG ov sco vcs cwencsecse 106 von ee. ncweute 
Gum dumber «2.2.60 12 40 360 3,205 
SORTER DI 500 0 wie. 00 0's w'0 110 16 3,330 377 
Boruce lamber ... 060.0050 28 108 1,380 5,268 
White pine lumber ....... 45 — mae + Goes 
MIME BEIGE | ook kos kee cass | TS See 7,281 
IE osc: ai wh oh w04 50) lod ws > | -Aeeomee 850 
Cedar pencil slate ......65 esos Shis 20,350 7,500 
ES et ee ios . Kewanee 795 

ene eis 1,864 613 $152,658 $43,167 
Port of Newport News 
Oak lumber ....... --- 982 57 $ 81,840 $31,910 
Poplar lumber .... 173 69 9,308 4,939 
Walnut lumber 13 13 1,080 1,076 





I DUIDEP oe 6ss 656 Sia 0.5 54's BG Sausase 4,655 
Gin 36G6 3s... css pea || en 377 
Staves and heading ; 4,600 795 





Cedar pencil slats 


NN ok 1,168 737 $102,828 $43,752 





LARGEST CARGO TO BE SHIPPED 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—The largest lumber ship- 
ment to be set afloat from the Willamette River for 
a foreign port will be shipped soon on the steamer 
Hazel Dollar, which is now loading at Westport for 
Hankow, China. The vessel will take 3,700,000 feet. 
The sailing schooner Carrier Dove is preparing to 
leave the river for Melbourne, Australia, with 900,000 
feet of fir. 


EXPORTS SHOW GREAT DECREASE 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 6.—During the first three months 
of this year, according to the forthcoming quarterly 
shipping report of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
of which Fred W. Alexander is secretary, about 18,000, 
000 feet of north Coast lumber was shipped to Europe. 
Prior to the war about 35,000,000 feet was the most ever 
shipped from the north Pacific to European markets. 
Last year, however, with other Kuropean supplies cut off, 
the United Kingdom and other European markets bought 
108,000,000 feet of lumber on the north Coast, of which 
nearly 20,000,000 feet was aeroplane stock. It was 
thought that the European shipments would be greatly 
curtailed by the closing of the canal and the withdrawal 
of many vessels from the Pacific. A good deal of the 
18,000,000 feet shipped the first quarter of this year went 
by rail to Atlantic coast seaports. Grays Harbor mills 
have shipped considerable fir and spruce to New Orleans, 
where it is being reshipped abroad. The rail rate 10 
New Orleans is 72% cents per hundred and to New York 
and Boston 75 cents. The vessel rate .for crossing the 
Atlantic is around $50 a thousand feet. 

Probably there will be a limited amount of space for 
lumber on one of the European liners which will leave 
Seattle early in June and while no rate has been quoted 
it is understood that 300 shillings will be asked, which 
is equivalent to $75 for freight for every thousand feet 
of lumber, the highest rate that has ever been quoted. 
Prior to the war the rate from here to United Kingdom 
was about 60 shillings. a 

Lumber rates from Puget Sound to the Hawauat 
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Islands are now firm at $16. The Matson Navigation 
Comp2ny, Which operates the steamships Hilonian and 
Hyades between Seattle and the islands, has announced 
gu embargo on lumber and wood products, owing to the 
heavy traffic in foodstuffs. The lumber freight rate from 
Puget Sound to Australian ports has been advanced 5 
shillings and now rules at 135 shillings. 





CUBA CONTINUES A GOOD CUSTOMER 


MoviiE, ALA., May 8.—Cuba continues to be the best 
eustomer of this port in the purchase of yellow pine 
products. Its patronage is not only large, but continu- 
ous, from week to week, with very little cessation in its 
demand so far. During the week 2,209,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber was exported from Mobile, 1,930,000 feet 
to ports of Cuba. In addition to the yellow pine move- 
ment 855,000 oak staves were exported to Martinique. 

The export movement is reported to be still on the 
upward turn, and there continues to be a good demand 
for yellow pine, both for interior and export shipment. 

Many of the docks here are piled high and covered 


with yellow pine lumber awaiting bottoms for its ship- 
ment, and there are large accumulations of crossties as 
well at one of the exporting docks. 


- 


EXPORT MARKET SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 

NEw ORLEANS, La., May 8.—Export shipments lumber 
and timber via New Orleans totalled approximately 1,183,- 
000 feet for the week ended Saturday, the bulk going to 
the Isthmus of Panama. One vessel, the Siskyou, cleared 
for Canal Zone with 618,000 feet, and another, the Paris- 
mina, took out 217,000 feet for Colon. Only one ship- 
ment for Europe was noted on the published manifests. 
It consisted of a 5,000-foot parcel of gum for Havre. 
The movement included additionally 53,000 crates, 2,004 
bundles crate material, 5,485 bundles shooks, 15,000 pieces 
box material, 18,000 staves, 3,181 crossties, 736 bundles 
shingles, 539 bundles heading and 254 pilings. Ship- 
mems coastwise to New York included 33,000 feet. of 
lumber, 19,614 bundles box material and 1,453 crossties. 
While much below normal, the movement practically 
doubled that of last week. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








COMPANY MOVES SALES AND PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS 


To be in better touch with the markets of the world 
both in selling and buying the American Saw Mill 
Machinery Company has removed its sales and purchasing 
departments from Hackettstown, N. J., to 50 Church 
Street, New York City, and all communications should 
be sent to this address to insure prompt attention. The 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company has had an office 
at 50 Chureh Street for a number of years from which 
it has handled its eastern and foreign business. Adjoin- 
ing space has been secured and all the offices thrown into 
a fine suite, especially arranged for its business. 

Customers visiting New York are cordially invited to 
make these offices their headquarters while in the city. 
The offices are easy to locate as they are in the Hudson 
Terminal Building reached by all Hudson River tubes 
and convenient to elevateds and subways. 





NEW BEARINGS WEAR LONGER 

All those familiar with bearing troubles and the high- 
est engineering and mechanical authorities concede that 
graphite is the best lubricant. Until recently it has been 
difficult or impossible to combine graphite and babbitt 
metal. A simple patented mechanical device, con- 
sisting of solidified ‘‘Pure Graphite Cones’’ 
slightly tapered and attached by hydraulic pressure 
to a fine copper wire screen or fabric has now 
solved this problem. The babbitt metal is poured 
in the usual way and sets around the cones making 
it part of the bearing, which is thus made practi- 
cally self-lubricating and eliminates friction. The 
experience of many users is to have not a single 
hot box where this ‘‘ Randall Graphite Sheet Lubri- 
eator’’ has been properly installed. This lubri- 
cator is made by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, the well known manufac- 
turer of power transmission, elevating, conveying, 
screening and crushing machinery. The company 
now furnishes its standard bearings with the 
famous ‘Randall Graphite Sheet Lubricator.’’ 

With Jeffrey bearings the use of oil is often 
eliminated and the company says never amounts to 
more than 10 to 25 percent of the usual consump- 
tion of oil or grease. The small amount of oil required 
for the bearings thus equipped prevents oil-soaking in the 
belt and saturating the machinery with oil. 

Bulletin No, 179 recently issued by the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, fully illustrated, describes its ‘‘Gra- 
phite Sheet Lubricator Bearings.’’?. A free copy of this 
book may be obtained by writing to the company’s home 
oliice, 901 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio, or to 
any of its branch offices or agencies. 





BELT DELIVERED IN FOUR SECTIONS 


the accompanying illustration shows a conveyor belt 
So large that it had to be delivered in four sections. This 
“was made by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
\kron, Ohio, which says that it is 1,525 feet by 54 
mehes and 11 ply with g& inch cover on the conveying 
‘ie and ?g inch cover on the pulley side. The weight 
the four sections was 46,339 pounds or more than 
ity-three tons. The man shown leaning against one 
ection of this belt, gives an idea of its size. 








MACHINE COMPANY ISSUES NEW CATALOG 

The P. B. Yates Machine Company, of Beloit, Wis., 
formerly the Berlin Machine Works, has recently pub- 
lished a handsome new catalog which is attractive and 
clearly illustrated. It is entitled ‘‘ Berlin Band-Sawing 
Machinery’’ and contains descriptions and cuts of various 
types of Berlin band mills. Unlike some catalog illus- 
trations, these pictures give a good idea of the machines 
and of their component parts. 





AMERICAN ASBESTOS PACKING RECOGNIZED 


I. R. Bailey, manager of the electrical goods depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, says that in the production of asbestos packing, an- 
other industry has been restored to the American Flag, 
and that the superstition prevalent before the war that. 
Americans can not produce as good asbestos packing as 
Europeans has been shaken off by American manufac- 
turers, who formerly preferred the foreign-made prod- 
uct. 

Asbestos is an American product, in fact 85 percent of 
the world’s production comes from Canada. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is one of the 
American companies that saw an opportunity for itself 





GRAPHITE LUBRICATING BEARINGS LAST LONGER 
and the trade and determined that asbestos prestige 
should be brought back across the ocean where it be- 
longs. The result is that ‘‘Goodyearite Packing’’ has 
been perfected to a high degree and has proved by many 
drastic tests and demonstrations its practical indestructi- 
bility. This packing is made of long, strong fibres, says 
Mr. Bailey, which, combined with ingredients that are 
insoluble in steam and oil, gives a product that is de- 
pendable in every way. ‘‘Goodyearite’’ has been sub- 
jected to a heat of 750 degrees continuously for two 
hours without charring. 





NEW WALLBOARD SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
DEALERS 


‘*Black Rock Wallboard,’’ manufactured by the 
Black Rock Wallboard Company at Black Rock, N. Y., 
is sold only through dealers. The name ‘‘ Black Rock’’ 
is also appropriate to the composition of the board 
which is made of four plies, combined by a veneer 
process, with a moisture- 
repelling black center. 

The manufacturer claims 
this board will not warp, 
buckle, bulge or pull away 
from the nails for three rea- 
sons: First, because of its 
structure; second, because 
of its weight and strength; 
and, third, because it is 
easy for carpenters to put 
it on the walls in first-class 
shape. 








*The articles published in 
this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the 





THE FOUR SECTIONS OF THIS BELT TOTAL MORE THAN TWENTY-THREE 
TONS IN- WEIGHT 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
designated “advertisements” 
in conformity with the Postal 
Act of August 24, 1912. 








And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


Washington 
Idaho 
California 
Northern 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
Western Hemlock. 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Fir, Fir and Larch. 


Redwood, California White Pine 
and Sugar Pine. 


Mixed and all White Pine and 
Wisconsin Hemloc 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 








Minnesota Transfer, Minn. — 





_ # The Home of Quality” 











We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








Ca) —2] 


THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











- 
' The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


{?] 
Blackwell - Panhandle 

| Idaho : 

‘White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 
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W. J. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





3 cars 12/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
3 cars 8/4 No. 3 Shop My cotern Pine 

2 cars 10/4 No. 2 Shop tr. Western Pine 
10 cars 8/4 No.1 & 2 step Western Pine 
10 cars 6/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 
10 cars 5/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 


cars 5/4 No. 2 White Pine Shop, Minn. 
ears each 1x8” & 1x12” No. 3 No. Pine 
cars 1x4” & wider No. 4 Pine Boards 
ears 1x4” & wider No. 5 Pine Boards 
ears 1x4” No. 3 Pine Strips 

cars 1x4” No. 4 Pine Strips 

= 8/4 “co” Select White Pine, Minn. 
ears each 5/4 & 6/4 Common Norway 
(Outs from D & Btr.) 


wWwrmer7 
TOV GUST UA 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

















Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock 

















is af right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 






























LUMBER ~~ wWemace | 

“Better” Yard Stock 

E Because That Is Our Business | 
a - A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“Kaney. Kreek Klears 


(SOUTHERN PING) us 
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Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 


Long Sullding 
_KANSAS CITY, MO. 











LUMBER | 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazin2y. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














NEW DEVICE MAKES USE OF TRAILERS PRACTICAL 





—Lumberman Glad 


Rocking Fifth Wheel Enables 6-Wheel Unit to Travel Rough Roads Without Undue Strain 


He Bought Tractor 





PLEASURE CAR MAY SERVE AS TRACTOR 


The advantages of the ‘‘power-ahead-load-behind sys- 
tem’’ of heavy hauling are becoming widely recognized. 
Centuries ago our ancestors realized that an ox, a mule 
or a korse could pull more than it could carry. Within 
the last few years American business men who have 
heavy hauling to do have come to recognize that a truck 
also can pull more than it can carry. 

It remained for C. H. Martin, president of the Martin 
Rocking Fifth Wheel Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
to patent and manufacture a device which makes the 
truck-trailer proposition entirely practical. This device 
is the ‘‘ Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel,’’ which allows the 
tractor-trailer to operate satisfactorily over rough roads. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the 
‘¢Martin Patent Rocking Fifth Wheel,’’ which enables a 
tractor and semi-trailer to successfully negotiate hills, 
ditches and uneven places in the road. If a six-wheel 


Ba is woe ‘i MARTIN PATENT ROCKING FIFTH 


MARTIN SEMI-TRAILER FOR FORD CARS 


unit were rigid all the six wheels would seldom be on 
the ground at once, especially over rough roads. 

The other illustration shows the ‘‘ Martin Semi-Trailer 
for Ford Cars,’’ which is built in 9- and 12-foot bodies, 
with 12-inch wing sides with a tail gate. The axles are 
of the automobile type with ball or roller bearings. The 
wheels have solid rubber tires. This semi-trailer is just 
the thing for speeding up deliveries on rush items. The 
complete outfit, consisting of a Ford runabout, ‘‘ Martin 
Semi-Trailer’? and ‘‘Martin Patent Rocking Fifth 
Wheel,’’ can be installed at an initial cost of less than 
$600. When the day’s work 
is done the trailer is easily 
dropped and the car is ready 
for pleasure driving. By 
using more than one trailer 
much time can be saved. 
The most economical way is 
to load one trailer while the 
car is delivering a load on 


the second trailer and the 
third trailer is being un- 
loaded. 

The ‘‘Martin Rocking 
Fifth Wheel’? is made in 
four sizes; the Ford or light 


roadster size has an 18-inch 
circle complete, and makes 
a tractor-semi-trailer of 1- 
ton capacity; the 24-inch 
complete circle is for 1- and 
2-ton trucks and makes a 
tractor-trailer of from 2- 
to 4-tons’ capacity; the 
30-inch complete circle is 
for 2- and 3-ton trucks and 
makes a tractor-semi-trailer 


of 6- to 8-tons’ capacity 
and the 36-inch complete 
circle is for 5- and 6-ton 


KNOX TRACTOR 














trucks and makes a tractor-semi-trailer of from 10- to 
12-tons’ capacity. 

Another advantage secured by using the ‘‘ Martin 
Rocking Fifth Wheel’’ is the ease with which the semi- 


trailer may be handled around corners and in narrow 
places, and the facility with which it may be backed up, 





TRACTOR HAULS ABOUT TWENTY-SIX TONS 


One of the two illustrations shown herewith pictures 
the work accomplished by Charles W. Kotcher, a well 
known Detroit lumber dealer, with a ‘‘ Knox Tractor’? 
and semi-trailer and two ordinary horse-drawn lumber 
wagons. Mr. Kotcher wrote a letter to the E. T. Tower 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., the local agent for ‘‘ Knox 
Tractors,’’ made by the Knox Motors Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., in which he says: 


In reference to the use to which we put the Knox in 
our business, would say the tractor has performed in 
quite a _ remarkable 
manner. We have been 
able to haul extremely 
heavy loads, and the 
ability of the truck to 
get around in close 
quarters, and turn 
properly, is a_ revela- 
tion. 

A short time ago we 
unloaded a car of 1x4 
white pine strips, which 

we moved from our 
lower plant to our up- 
per plant with the 
“Knox Tractor.” We 
had 12,000 feet of this 
lumber on the Knox, 
and two of our regular 
standard wagons loaded 
with 3,500 feet each 
hooked on behind. This 
load weighed approxi- 
mately twenty-six tons, 
and it was quite re- 
markable to see the 
way the tractor han- 
dled this heavy load. 
After she hooked on 
she started right away 
without any hesita- 
WHEEL tion at all, at an 

average speed of 7 or 
8 miles an hour. It would have been possible to go 12 
miles very easily, but as the loads on the wagons were very 
heavy, I didn’t deem it advisable to run over 8 miles an 
hour. 

We are handling loads of from twelve to fifteen tons with 
the tractor with as much ease as @ small truck with a small 
load. After using the “Knox Tractor’ in this way I am 
more than pleased that I purchased it from you, as I think 
it is the right thing for handling bulky loads. 


The other cut shows the ease with which a load of 
lumber carried on a semi-trailer may be backed and 
the sharp turn that can be made. 


BACKING AND MAKING A SHARP 


TURN EASILY 




















KNOX TRACTOR AND TRAILERS HAULING TWENTY-SIX TONS OF LUMBER 
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~ HO0-HOO ARE MUCH ALIVE 


Mississippians Make a Notable Class—Re- 
vived Activity Elsewhere 


HrtizsBurG, Miss., May 8.—Loyal members of Hoo- 
Hoo of Hattiesburg and of other sections of Mississippi 
are being congratulated upon having ‘‘pulled off’’ in 
this city last Saturday night one of the most success- 
ful Hoo-Hoo coneatenations ever held in this section. 
The concatenation was arranged and conducted by E. T. 
Batten, Vicegerent, ably assisted by J. F. Wilder, past 
Vicegerent for this district, and by other local members 
of Heo-Hoo. The concatenation was held in the Odd 
Fellows Hall, the officiating personnel being as follows: 

Snark—E. T. Batten. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—James Boyd, of New Orleans, 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—J. F. Wilder. 

Bojum—Mark Lyons, of Mobile, Ala. 

Scrivenoter—George W. Burgoyne, of Chicago. 

Jabberwock—H. 8S. Hagerty. 

Custocatian—K. J. Doran. 

Arcanoper—aA. J, Craig, of Vicksburg. 

Gurdon—C, E, Craven. 

While the class of initiates was quite small, there 
being only eight purblind kittens, what was lacking in 
numbers was more than made up in quality, as may be 
noted from the list as follows: 

William J. Haynan, Hattiesburg, general manager J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company. 

Jeff West, Benmore, Miss., Canal Lumber Company. 

G. L. Hawkins, jr., Hattiesburg, W. T. Crosby (Inc.). 

T. H. Thomas, Wiggins, Miss., assistant sales manager 
Finkbine Lumber Company. 

M. Brannon, Ovette, Miss., D. B. Fox Lumber Company. 

J. D. Alexander, Delo, Miss., manager Finkbine Lumber 
Company. 

W. B. Hamrick, Hattiesburg, Miss., southern representative 
Silverthorne Lumber Company. ‘ 

C, G. Meador, Hattiesburg, Miss., D, L. Gillespie & Co. 

The work was highly creditable to those conducting 
the ceremonies, absolutely no objectionable features being 
indulged in, offensive horseplay being noticeable by its 
absence, a fact that was thoroughly appreciated both 
by the kittens and by the spectators. The initiatory 
ceremonies included much wholesome and amusing fun 
of a high order. 

A real novelty in connection with the concatenation 
was the session on the roof that preceded the initiation 
ceremonies, consisting of a banquet at the Hattiesburg 
Hotel, participated in. by nearly 100 ladies and gentle- 
men—the presence of ladies at a Hoo-Hoo banquet, by 
the way, being somewhat of a novel feature. The ban- 
quet oceupied about two hours; wit and humorous 
stories were abundant; new acquaintances were made 
by everyone; hearty outbursts of-witticisms and stories 
came from the toastmaster, J. F. Wilder, and there 
was a program of music. 

One of the results of this concatenation and of the 
new and promising kind of session on the roof will be 
renewed interest and participation in all things per- 
taining to the activities of the order in general, and 
especially concerning local matters. In addition to the 
eight new members taken in there were nine reinstate- 
ments at this concatenation, and Hoo-Hoo has been 
given new life in this territory. 





PREPARE FOR CONCATENATION 


New ORLEANS, La., May 9.—Local Hoo-Hoo dined to- 
gether in Parlor E of the Grunewald Hotel last Satur- 
day night, the other object of their meeting being to 
arrange for the concatenation which James E. Freret, 
the new Vicegerent for this district, is organizing for 
the night of May 20. The meeting was well attended 
and enthusiastic. A bumper kitten crop is forecast, 
as well as a record attendance. Besides the concatena- 
tion proper and the session on the roof, a street parade 
is planned and a vaudeville program will place the climax 
on the festivities. Snark of the Universe Seidel and 


perl a Tennant, both of St. Louis, are pledged to 
attend, 


HO0O-HOO PLAN SEVERAL CONCATENATIONS 
St. Louis, Mo., May 10.—At a meeting of the St. 
Louis Hoo-Hoo committee held in the offices of the lum- 
bermen’g exchange May 4 it was decided to hold a big 
concatenation and dinner at the American Annex Hotel, 
St. Louis, on the evening of May 31. The entertainment 
committee is arranging a new and novel program for this 
occasion. Every indication points to this meeting being 
one of the largest ever held in St. Louis. 
_ The St. Louis office of the Hoo-Hoo has been advised 
by the San Francisco committee that it has arranged to 
nold a big concatenation in the Merchants Exchange 
Building in San Francisco, on the evening of May 13. 
“receding the concatenation there will be a dinner to 
male this meeting one of the great events in the his- 
‘ory of the order on the Pacific coast. 
. According to advices received by Secretary-Treasurer 
‘ennant, Vicegerent Snark Stanton, of the western dis- 
‘rict of New York, backed by the strong Hoo-Hoo com- 
ittee that has been appointed in his jurisdiction, is 
making arrangements to hold a get-together dinner in 
I ‘ochester at an early date, with the obsect of reorganiz- 
n g the Hoo-Hoos in that city, and it is also their inten- 
ion to arrange for a concatenation to be held in Buffalo 
W — the next month or six weeks. 
wee May 20, is to be made notable at Corinth, 
MM Ey a concatenation that is being arranged by 
ao lledge, Vicegerent Snark for that district, who 
. es 8 with the aid of loyal Mississippi Hoo-Hoo to pull 
’ one of the best concatenations that has been held 
ae the rejuvenation of Hoo-Hoo began. In the after- 
Store’ prior to the concatenation in the evening, the vis- 
Pi 8 = be taken for a trip to Shiloh National Mili- 
praia ark, Vicegerent Elledge has already lined up a 
8s of ten kittens and expects to put on the work in 





mi 


good shape and in line with the new order of things in 
Hoo-Hoo. : 





TO REUNITE OLD HOO-HOO BAND 


Lurkin, TEx., May 10.—The famous Hoo-Hoo band, 
probably the most unique organization in the lumber 
fraternity, will be resurrected next September. After 
remaining inactive for several years the aggregation 
of musicians that attracted attention in all parts of 
the country will gather in their old home and call to 
memory the pleasant days of the past. Through the 
efforts of the Angelina County Progressive League, 
which is preparing for a great home-coming of the 
members of the band as well as all former citizens of 
Lufkin and Angelina County, the following official call 
has just been issued: 

On the ninth day of the ninth month, nine minutes past 
9 o’clock a. m., at the drop of the tail of the Great Black 
Cat, Hoo-Hoo will begin the celebration of the Home-Coming 
of all members and friends of the original Hoo-Hoo Band, 
and former citizens of Lufkin and Angelina County, Texas. 

The days when the Hoo-Hoo band was famous are 
gone, but the glorious memory of its past achievements 
still lingers with all those who had occasion to come 
in contact with it or listen to its charms. Composed of 
a set of substantial citizens of this community, mer- 
chants mostly, the band was a popular feature of all 
the gatherings of the lumber people. 

Its fame prompted many requests for musical serv- 
ices at conventions in every section of -the country. 
It has played from the Rocky Mountains to Maine and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. It was the only 
band in Texas that was given permission to play daily 
concerts at the St. Louis exposition. At the big Elks’ 
convention in Denver several years ago it carried off 
second honors‘among fifty-nine contestants. 

As the band ‘is the official musical organization of the 
order of Hoo-Hoo, it is expected that a large number 
of the lumber feople, not only of Texas but of other 
sections, will be on hand to greet it. Since the time 
that it grew inactive many of the original members 
are scattered to various parts of the United States. To 
all of these notices are being sent to be present. In- 
vitations are also being sent to the lumber associations 
and lumbermen by G. T. Cross, of Lufkin. 





HOLDS JOINT RATES DISCRIMINATORY 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 11.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that joint rates collected from Nona Mills Com- 
pany (Ltd.), on lumber from Leesville, La., via Kansas 
City Southern Railway and Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway to points on the Santa Fe system in Texas 
and Oklahoma are unjustly discriminatory to the ex- 
tent that they exceed the rates contemporaneously 
maintained from points on the lines of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado and Santa Fe in Louisiana to the same destina- 
tions. The plant of the Nona Mills Company is located 
at Leesville. This company’s complaint attacked the 
yellow pine rates from Leesville to points in several 
other States, but the commission’s finding applies only 
to the points mentioned in Texas and Oklahoma. The 
commission ordered that the Kansas City Southern 
and the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe roads maintain 
joint rates from Leesville to said points in Texas and 
Oklahoma no higher than the Santa Fe contemporane- 
ously maintains from mills in Louisiana in the Oakdale 
group to the same points. The new rates will become 
effective on or before August 1. 

In another decision the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the West Lumber Company of Westville, 
Tex., against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company of Texas et al., alleging that defendants’ 
rates on lumber from Westville and Onalaska, Tex., 
to points in Oklahoma were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. At the hearing the defendants agreed to 
publish the rates desired by the complainant. The 
Santa Fe Railroad also figured in this case, the com- 
plaint being that existing rates from the two Texas 
points to Oklahoma destinations on the Santa Fe were 
unreasonable. The Santa Fe agreed to maintain for 
two years an equality of rates between those producing 
points and points on its own lines. 


FILES PETITION FOR REHEARING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—The Eureka Lumber 
Company, intervener in the complaint of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Company against the Great Northern Rail- 
road, recently decided by the commission, has filed peti- 
tion for rehearing as to a part of the commission’s find- 
ings. The Eureka company contends that the commis- 
sion fell into an error of fact and law when it held that 
the present adjustment of rates from Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., to Montana points, Fortine to Libby, inclusive, un- 
justly discriminates against Bonners Ferry to the extent 
that the rates from Bonners Ferry exceed the rates from 
Libby by more than 1.5 cents per 100 pounds and from 
Eureka by more than 3.5 cents. 








SHIPBUILDING PLANT BEGINS WORK 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 8.—Work has been started on 
the shipbuilding plant of the Brunswick Marine Con- 
struction Company. This company is to start as soon 
as possible the erection of four 2,000-ton schooners. 
The company is capitalized at $100,000 with the privi- 
ledge of increasing it to $250,000. The four vessels to 
be built by the company will be entirely of Georgia 
lumber. They will be equipped with auxiliary engines. 
Two hundred men will be employed at the plant. 








Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 
Inverness, Fla. 











ret Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, 
Car Material, 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 








Domestic 
and Export 









Graves Brothers Co. BCskoRe: 





Watson - Christensen Lumber Co.. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Sales Office: DALLAS, TEX, 
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— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Mills: Hemphill, Tex. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
- Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


== SALES {wr Wright Bullding, 
== OFFICE ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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DONTE 


GIDEON, MO. 
INTC 
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Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all grades of our 


@ Rift Flooring 8e:'52"4 Finish 
, Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


LC.R.R.) Hammond, La. 
ra 








PACIFIC COAST 














We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 

















Long Leaf = 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 
. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., ioseea. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 























Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
Hucu Corry, Pres. ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


W. D. LuRRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HUGH CorRY, JR., Treas. 












































The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x84¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 6.—Fir manufacturers were not 
able to get any of the 8,000,000 feet of lumber, bids 
for which were recently opened by the Panama Canal 
Commission, it going to southern pine concerns. Douglas fir 
was lower in price, but the cost of delivery, owing to scarcity 
of tonnage on the Pacific coast, made the delivered price for 
fir higher. 

Edward L. Prescott, of Seattle, has taken an option on 
two large wooden vessels for carrying lumber, the construc- 
tion of which was recently begun by the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Company. He has also taken an option on two 
similar vessels now being built at Astoria, Ore. Mr. Prescott 
is purchasing agent for the Seattle Construction & Drydock 
Company, but he says the deal was made as a personal 
proposition and in behalf of eastern clients. 

Gov. Ernest Lister has announced he will remove all three 
of the industrial insurance commissioners, as a result of the 
recent exposure of lax methods in the handling of funds. 

A logged-off land conference will be held at the University 
of Washington at Seattle the latter part of this month for 
the purpose of arriving at conclusions regarding the logged- 
off land problem, to aid in shaping legislation in this State. 
Among the subjects to be discussed will be reforesting of 
logged-off lands which are not adapted to agriculture; the 
question of financing the clearing of logged-off land for 
farming purposes as well as the different uses to which 
logged-off lands can be put. There will also be a demonstra- 
tion of stump pulling devices. 

Effort is being made by Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to arrange for a 
sufficiently large party of west Coast lumber manufacturers 
attending the coming annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago to warrant the using 
of a special car in which to make the trip. The West Coast 
association is entitled to twenty-six delegates, and it is de- 
sired that any association member intending to go east at 
pena Meme Mee the party, which will probably leave Seattle 
on May 25. 

It is announced that the Trans-Pacific Marine, a corpora- 
tion recently organized by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
together with local capitalists, is now ready to go ahead with 
the construction of three wooden vessels for carrying lumber. 
As previously announced these vessels will be schooner rigged 
and equipped with auxiliary power. 

Owing to the scarcity of vessels in which to ship lumber, 
the reopening of the Panama Canal has not resulted in a 
movement of lumber through the canal to the Atlantic coast 
and probably will not result in much business in that direc- 
tion until more vessels are available. A good many steam 
schooners for the coastwise lumber business and sailing ves- 
sels equipped with auxiliary engines are now under construc- 
tion. Some larger steel steamships are also to be built on 
the Pacific coast and eventually the vessel situation should 
be easier, regardless of the European war. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EverETT, WaAsH., May 8.—Everett and Snohomish 
County shingle mills found it necessary to curtail their 
output to.a considerable extent last week owing to the 
strike of mill workers for restoration of the higher wage 
seale of two years ago. Five hundred and fifty men were 
involved directly or indirectly in Everett alone and, with 
the exception of the codperative mills, all shingle plants in 
Everett were closed Monday morning. statement was 
given out by the employers to the effect that only slightly 
better prices were obtained for shingles than in 1914, while 
logs cost more. and it was proposed to keep the mills closed 
until men could be secured for work at the wages paid this 
vear. The mills have considerable stock on hand and will 
be able to do business despite the labor trouble. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company is extending its yards 
southward along the Sound waterfront at Mill A and is 
building a dryshed at Mill B, in the northern section of the 
city. 

The lumber shipments have been very heavy so far this 
month and conditions in the business are good. The logging 
business also is in fine shape and much activity in timber 
sales is expected before the close of the year. 

The Weyerhaeuser and Crown mills are loading Australian 
lumber cargoes aggregating 2,000,000 feet. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WAsH., May 6.—Mills are generally busy, and 
are getting all the business they can handle. The 
condition of the rail trade is very satisfactory and some 
of the biggest rail orders of the year have been sent out 
during the last month, and at that the rail trade is said not 
yet to have hit its pace. Locally there is the best demand in 
a long time, with much new building work under way. The 
foreign cargo trade is still held up by inability to get ships. 
The cargo market is regulated by the ships and the man who 
has the ship makes the price; but despite the cargo trade 
situation the mills find business very brisk. 

Three prominent Washington lumbermen are now in the 
race for the nomination as governor at the primary election 
to be held in September. Governor Ernest Lister, of Tacoma, 
president of the Lister Manufacturing Company, who has 
held the office of governor the last four years, this week at 
the Democratic State convention at North Yakima announced 
himself a candidate for reélection and will probably get the 
nomination with little if any opposition. James McNeely, of 
Buckley, interested in the Defiance Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma, and other companies, and who has been a prominent 
lumberman for years, at the same time taking an active part 
in State affairs, is a candidate for the republican nomination. 
Col. Roland H. Hartley, vice president of the Hartley-Clough 
Manufacturing Company, of Everett, this week announced 
himself a candidate for the republican nomination. Col. 
Hartley is also very well known and has represented his 
district in the State legislature. 

The red cedar shingle industry of western Washington is 
threatened with a serious strike and some mills are idle this 
week as a result of the increased wage scale demanded by the 
shingle sawyers and weavers of the International Timber 
Workers’ Union. Several mills have shut down, refusing to 
grant the demands. At some other plants negotiations are 
in progress. In Tacoma proper no trouble is expected over 
the wage scale, as the mills are ‘open shop” and have no 
dealings with the union. The scale the union demanded from 
the mills, effective May 1, is filer, $6.50 a day; sawyers cut- 
ting clear shingles, 17 cents a thousand; sawyers cutting 
extra *A*, 18 cents a thousand; packers, packing clear 
shingles, 9 cents a thousand; packers, packing *A*, 10 cents 
a thousand; straight 1-cent additional for packing straight 
course; drag sawyers and splittermen, $3.75. Filers had been 
getting $5.50 a day and packers 4 cents less than the pro- 
posed scale, the other increases asked being about in pro- 
portion to these. Sawyers on clears had been getting 13 
cents; on stars, 14 cents, and drag sawyers and splittermen 
$3.50. Shingle men here state that with the high price of 
cedar logs and the cost of supplies of all kinds, shingle mills 
can hardly make expenses as it is on present shingle prices 
and that a shutdown would be preferable to the new scale, 

During April 1,650 accident claims were filed with the State 
industrial insurance department, making a total of 16,681 
since January 1, an increase of 47 percent over the same 


— 


period in 1915. The total number of claims filed sina the 
organization of the department is 65,119. Included i; the 
April list were twenty-nine fatal accidents, 4 

Fred E. Pape, recently elected State fire warden to s) 


E. W. Ferris, resigned, assumed his office during th: ‘car 
and is now hard at work at Olympia preparing for the f orest 
fire season. Mr. Pape plans a vigorous campaign for | rest 


protection, The State forestry commission will held a 
meeting in a few days and will name the twenty-three < unty 
wardens who will begin their work with the opening ./ the 
season, June 1. 

Well-nigh prohibitive freight rates continue to preva‘! for 
lumber carriers. Two fixtures announced during the w 
were the schooner Golden Shore and the schooner (@»! 
State, fixed by J. J. Moore & Co. for early 1917 lumber load. 
ing on the North Pacific, at 120s to Sydney or 135s to Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide or Port Pirie. Coastwise_ vessel freichts 
also continue firm and $6.50 is asked from Puget Sound to 
southern California ports. The Matson Navigation Company 
operating from the Pacific coast to the Hawaiian Islands 
has announced that it will carry no lumber for the present 









AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WASsH., May 6.—A slight ad- 
vance seems to have taken place in the lumber market 
during the last week. Orders are coming in a large 
amount and the mills are operating steadily. Prices are firm 
on the discount sheet previously issued. 

Grays Harbor shipped by water 28,052,000 feet of lumber 
in thirty-eight vessels during March. Reports on April ship- 
ments have not been reecived yet, but it is expected that 
that month proved even better than the preceding one, 

One of the new plans that have been adopted in the cam- 
paign for advertising red cedar shingles that is being waged 
by the shingle manufacturers’ association is placing weathor- 
proof signs along all well traveled roads. A number of these 
signs have been received in Aberdeen and will be installed by 
the shingle men of this district shortly ; 

Last week all Aberdeen shingle mills advanced the wages 
for shingle weavers, and the threatened strike is off. The 
new wage scale is practically the same as was paid to the 
shingle weavers previous to the “hard times” -of the last 
few years. This increase is said to affect the entire North- 
west and practically all the mills are meeting it. The new 
scale is 16 cents a thousand for sawyers and 10 cents a 
thousand for packers. The shingle mills had been paying 
various wages previously, ranging from 13 to 15 cents for 
Sawyers and 8 to 10 cents for packers. 

While tonnage is not so scarce on Grays Harbor as it was 
feared it would be, there are some mills closed on that ac. 
count_and it is rumored that others may follow this exam- 
ple. Every effort is being made to secure shipping facilities 
and it is hoped that the present stringency will be only 
temporary. : 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS 

Satt Lake Crry, Utau, May 8.—Utah lumbermen are 
confident that ‘‘ good times’’ in the lumber business have 
come to stay. In addition to a very heavy demand for 
the construction of cottages in this city and surrounding 
country, the mines in all parts of the State are opening up 
and the demand for props is unprecedented. With silver sell- 
ing at 77 cents an ounce, every silver producing property in 
Utah is being worked and this means the addition of several 
hundred millions of dollars annually added to the wealth of 
the State. Prices have reached a stage that some of the 
dealers describe as “semi steady,” for, as one tersely ex- 
pressed it. ‘‘you can’t tell just what the manufacturers will 
do, nor when they will stop putting the price up.” How- 
ever, the local trade is in a condition to stand a great deal 
more price boosting. 





CALIFORNIA 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Cau., May 6.—May opened with an 
encouraging outlook in financial as well as in lumber 
circles. The San Francisco bank clearings for last week 
amounted to $61,919,000, a gain of $8,578,000 over last year. 
Thursday’s clearings alone amounted to $17,220,000, breaking 
all records for the last forty years. While there has been no 
great increase in the volume of orders the market is firm 
and most of the lumber dealers have about all the cargo 
business that they can secure transportation for. There has 
been no further advance in lumber quotations, but it is 
learned that an unofficial meeting was held during the week 
at the office of a prominent firm when the subject of pre- 
paring a new fir cargo list was discussed. Domestic cargo 
fir, delivered San Francisco, is strong at $14.50 base, with 
volume normal. Export fir business is being done at a base 
price of from $10 to $11 at the mill, with the volume limited 
by the shortage in tonnage. 

Coastwise freights, which have advanced considerably since 
the first of the year will undoubtedly go higher and the 
lumbermen will be forced to ask higher prices for the output 
of the mills. It is stated, on good authority that strong 
efforts will be made by eastern operators to secure steamers, 
now operating in the Pacific coast trade for use on the 
Atlantic coast, where the freight rates now paid are about 
twice as high as those paid here. With the Panama Canal 
open and strong inducements offered elsewhere, it is pre- 
dicted that many vessels will leave the Coast unless the lum- 
ber dealers are willing to pay higher rates for moving their 
cargoes. 

The redwood market is in fair shape, and the California 
Redwood Association is preparing for a big advertising cam- 
paign to extend the market for redwood lumber and its man- 
ufactured products, : : 

According to present indications the 1916 cut of California 
sugar and white pine will exceed that of last year and red- 
wood also will show some increase. Figures recently com- 
piled by the United States Forest Service show a falling off 
in lumber production in California last year. The following 
statistical report has just been given out: In 1915 the cut 
was 1,119,628,000 board feet, as against 1,183,300,000_ in 
1913. These figures are compiled from the reports of 1:'6 
sawmills, having a daily capacity of 50,000 feet or more. 
Of the total last year, 1,005,665,000 feet were supplied »Y 
thirty-five mills, and included thirteen kinds of wood. Fore- 
most among the woods was redwood. Of this timber 41°. 
824,000 feet were cut; western pine was next with 389,991. 
000 feet; sugar pine was third with 114,494,000 feet; next 
came Douglas fir with 117,951,000 feet. Oak and birch lozs, 
imported from Canada, Japan and the eastern States we're 
cut up and made 922,000 feet of lumber. Spanish cedar 
from Mexico and a hardwood known as Jenisero, of South 
American origin, milled 57,000 feet. California eucalyptis 
made 200,000 feet of the total. In addition to the total 
lumber cut, there were 200,755,000 shingles, 38,284,000 lath 
and 6,628,000 shakes manufactured in California in 1915. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was 317, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$75,000. This is far below the average for local building 
construction, exclusive of municipal and other public struc 
tures. Thirty-nine building permits were issued during tlic 
week for a total amount of $238,000. These figures do not 
adequately reflect the building situation, as there is a great 
deal of wooden construction work under way which is done 
on the percentage plan, so that building contracts are not 


filed. 
The offshore freight market 1s very firm, with but few 
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new charters being made for the present year. There is a 
yery small supply of disengaged tonnage available for lumber 
cargovs and offshore freights continue to be extremely high. 
Quot: tions are about as follows: From Puget Sound or 
British Columbia to Sydney, 120s 6d_to 125s; to Melbourne, 
142s to 145s; to Fremantle, 145s to 150s; to Callao, 115s to 
120s; to Valparaiso, f. 0., 115s to 120s (2s 6d less direct) ; 
to South Africa, 250s; to United Kingdom, direct port 

yninally) 260s. i 
me ae lumber freights are firm at advancing rates. 
There is an insufficient supply of steam schooners to handle 
shipments from the North. Quotations are about _ $5.50 to 
$5.75 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco 
and £6.50 to $7 to southern California —. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San ancisco during the 
week ended Saturday, May 6, amounted to a total of 11,000,- 
000 feet. These figures include California redwood as well as 
fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

According to advices from Marshfield, Ore., the recent 
visit to Captain Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, to that city 
was for the purpose of making up his mind as to the con- 
struction of a large lumber mill on Coos Bay. His final deci- 
sion. it is said, will not be made known for a month or more. 


He has, however, already started a crew of loggers on the 
Coquiile River. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 
Los ANGELES, CaL., May 6.—Trade has been very 


light lately, and dealers are at a loss to explain it. 
Money seems to be easy, bank clearings are gaining 
heavily and with first class building weather there should 


have been a healthy increase in the volume, but dealers are 
marking time and their men are working part time only. 
Reports from all over the country being so optimistic, it is 
rather difficult to explain why this particular section 
should be backward. : P ; 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine continue to mount higher 
and higher with the advancing freights obtained by the 
steam lumber schooners. A charter was reported this week 
at $7 a thousand from Columbia River to southern Cali- 
fornia ports, which is exactly double the rate that was in 
effect up until October of last year. It is reported that 
further business has been offered vessel owners at this 
price, but that tonnage is unavailable, 

Redwood prices are well maintained by all the mills and 
there is no change in the quotations that have been current 
for some time, or $8 off on common and $6 off on clear. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
New York, N. Y., May 9.—The demand fell off some- 














what last week. Inquiries were less active and it was 
more difiieult to get orders, this resulting in some slight 
price concessions. However, this week has opened with bet- 
ter business in sight. The recession was unquestionably due 
to the prospect of strikes and labor disputes that were the 
outstanding feature of the week. Directly or indirectly these 
have interfered with considerable work under way and to 
some extent with the movement of lumber. Some contracts 
of course have been affected more than others and the general 
strike of carpenters and joiners has suspended a large 
amount of frame construction in the outer boroughs. The 
Master Carpenters’ Association of New York and the Brook- 


lyn Builders’ Association had done nothing to meet the 
demands of the strikers, and in neither trade has there been 
a complete tie-up. Furthermore, the strike of harbor boat- 
men and dockmen might have been very serious so far as the 
vuilding material trades were concerned. This strike affected 
all the terminals, but in all the labor disputes the Borough 
of Manhattan has been the least affected. 

In the real estate market these labor disputes are taken 
as un indication of prosperous underlying conditions, and 
apart from the strikes the general situation is very satis- 
factory. Good inquiries are in the market and newly opened 
subway sections of Brooklyn are expanding. In Manhattan 
borough there was a very heavy gain in value of permits 
filed, fifteen being filed at a cost of $5,594,200, compared 
With six permits and $1,016,550 for the corresponding week 
of 1915. In the other sections there were no increases but 
the labor conditions have unquestionably combined to give 
builders something else to do than obligating themselves to 
further contract work. 

Wholesalers report that yards are taking care of their 
accounts in good shape and while during the winter a few 


weak spots were pointed out and difficulty was expected 
in weathering an unusually long winter, it has been a long 
while since wholesalers have had to grant fewer renewals 
of votes than in the last month. Stocks at the yards are 
wel! worked down to reasonably good assortments and while 


embarco conditions have disappointed many in the arrivel 
ol ew stocks badly needed, the market is yet in shape tu 
cater to a fairly brisk demand. Continued embargoes, how- 


ever, are being keenly felt in many points and partly in New 
England, Interior yards are not affected, but on the other 
hanc they affect the benefit of a keener competition that has 
forced diverting of stock from embargoed points to yards just 
off the seaboard. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


‘UPFALO, N. Y., May 10.—The lake lumber season of 
igation was opened here this week by the arrival of 
schooner Maggie Marshall with a cargo of 300,000 
of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Company. It 
‘pected that more vessels with lumber will begin to arrive 
ing the next week. 
uffalo building costs for April were 32 percent less than 
"ine same month of 1915. The figures were $803,000 and 
‘90,000 respectively. The number of permits granted 
pped from 543 to 453. For the first four months of 1916 
total is $2,896,000, against $2,708,000 in the same time 
‘ year. A gain of 7 percent is thus shown so far this 
". Permits for last week numbered 134, with forty-five 
den dwellings, and total costs of $354,700. 
abor troubles prevailed to some extent last week at the 
(wood yards, the handlers of lumber having struck. for an 
ance in wages. They were given a raise on April 1, so 
yard owners think the demand unjustified. They have 
ned to give a further advance and the men have returned 
york at the old figures. 
she new lake-and-rail shingle rates have been established 
;, Some of the surrounding towns that formerly took the 
talo rate are now on the Rochester rate. This includes 
Xport, Niagara Falls, the Tonawandas and Lancaster. 
: additional cost is 3% cents a hundred pounds, or about 
‘nts a thousand. Shingles will also have to pay switching 
ges for local delivery here. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 10.—The last few days of 
arm weather have started the lumber going out of the 
«rds and are bringing a return of optimism to the lum- 
pa Bhige here. The yard congestion is still serious, how- 
bd A. rat 70 petcent of the stock in some yards being sold 
ke ndcliverable on account of inclement weather holding 
a outside work. Then there were rumors today that there 
hans Rew prospect of the New England and New York em- 
wilt cing lifted permanently and all seem to feel that it 

‘i materially tighten this market. Inquiries are again more 


humerous with the wholesalers and buying will begin as 
soon as the yards have a place to receive more lumber. Gen- 
eral business is very good with both manufacturers and deal- 
ers in general merchandise and the large industrial con- 
sumers of lumber are active customers. Prevailing conditions 
have softened the North Carolina pine market on some items, 
but edge box is as tight as ever and the box makers seem 
to be unable to get all they would like to buy without paying 
a premium. The railroads are still doing a lot of work and 
are good buyers. Since the first of the year the Pennsylvania 
has made changes in twenty-eight of its yards here that have 
increased its yard capacity 36 percent, allowing for 2,920 
more cars. The cost of this work, which is not all completed 
yet, will be about $1,617,933. That it was needed is shown 
by the reémbargoing of some of the most active Philadelphia 
iy with no assurance of when it will be permanently 
ifted. 

The market has held well on decreased trading in every- 
thing except North Carolina pine and a slight easing on yel- 
low pine. The latter is only in flooring and the smaller 
sizes, and timbers are still strong. Spruce is still scarce and 
selling at record prices. White pine is active and is scarce 
in the lower grades. Hemlock is easing off a little in 
activity, owing to delayed building work, but prices hold 
well. ypress is fairly active and prices are well main- 
tained. ypress shingles are in good demand and prices du 
not fluctuate much, while cedar shingles are reported as less 
active but firm in price. Lath of all kinds are in good 
demand at firm prices, as the shortage seems to have been 
such that delayed building has not enabled stocks to catch 
7 The hardwoods are moving steadily, but with less 
ginger than a month ago, but much is being accepted that is 
far from dry, as that is hard to get inemost of the hardwood 
items. Plain and quartered vak, white and red, maple, bass- 
wood, ash and gum are all steady in price, and sell readily 
if dry. Poplar and chestnut are in fair demand, with steady 
prices. Mahogany and the fancy woods are scarce and high. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 9.—The opening of lake ship- 
ping marks the beginning of the annual influx of lum- 
er in the port of Cleveland. Traffic has been active 
for about two weeks and a number of boats of the lumber 
fleet have completed their first trips. Among the first 
cargoes of lumber to arrive were the H. J. Kendall from 
Thompson, the M. A. McGregor from Spragge, the barge 
a Gawn from Sarnia, and the barge Jeutonia from 

pragge. 

The general labor situation in Cleveland has cleared some- 
what by a general tendency on both sides of the various 
controversies to avoid strikes. Union electrical workers are 
still out, but both the contractors and the men are making 
concessions toward a final agreement. The threatened team- 
sters’ strike has been declared settled by both sides, afford- 
ing considerable relief to the lumbermen and builders’ sup- 
ply dealers. Asbestos workers are still out but have offered 
to compromise. Pile drivers to the number, of 230 and a 
number of stationary engineers are out. Business agents of 
the building trades unions are working with employers on a 
new scale, The present agreement expires May 15, at which 
fey a crisis will be reached if the differences are not set- 

ed. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—While building construction 
throughout New England generally has been going ahead 
by leaps and bounds, breaking all previous best records, 
there has been a steady falling off in the volume of building 
operations in Boston proper. Returns from the Boston build- 
ing department show that there has been a steady decline in 
building in this city since the first of the year. The build- 
ing commissioner attempts to account for this slackening os 
building operations on the ground of the increased cost of 
materials, especially structural steel, and the freight em- 
bargoes that prevent the delivery of materials urgently 
required. But the real and chief reason why Boston stands 
out a conspicuous exception to the rest of New England is 
thought by many lumbermen to be the unwise and unreason- 
able restrictions that have been placed upon the use of 
wood as a building material. 

During April permits for the construction of only $994,610 
worth of -buildings were taken out in Boston, as compared 
with $1,483,770 in March, and $1,507,060 in February. In- 
dicating that small builders are discouraged by the increas- 
ing restrictions placed on wooden construction is the fact 
that in April permits for only 159 wooden buildings were 
issued in Boston, compared with 167 of this class of build- 
ings authorized in April of last year. During the same 
period permits for ninety-six first and second class buildings 
ais issued, as against only ninety-four permits in April of 

vo. 

On the other hand, building construction outside of Boston 
in New England is attaining enormous volume, despite the 
unreasonable increase in the cost of steel and brick. A 
large proportion of this New England construction, outside 
of Boston, is of the wooden type. The total value of New 
England building contracts granted from January 1 to May 
3 is $61,364,000, compared to $50,154,000 during the same 
period a year ago. his is the largest building business in 
New England on record, exceeding even 1912, when the total 
value of contracts for the period named was $59,098,000. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 10.—The sawing season 
here, delayed by high water for four weeks, finally 
opened Monday, when the two mills of the Northland 
Pine Company began operations. Day crews were put on at 
once, and in a short time both mills will also employ night 
crews, making a force of 800 men. The company has a big 
log supply on hand, and a drive that has been started down 
from Brainerd will bring in enough during the summer to 
run the mills easily until winter puts a stop to sawing. 
The local output is expected to run somewhat over that of 
last year. Mills elsewhere in Minnesota, supplied with logs 
by_rail, have been running for some time. 

Minneapolis promises -to set a new high building record 
this year. The biggest April in the city’s history has been 
recorded with 952 permits issued for a total of $3,035,085 
compared with $1,951,035 for April, 1915. Each month of 
the present year has shown an increase over the correspond- 
ing month of last year, the total for four months being 
$5,693,210, compared with $4,609,160 for the same months 
of 1915. The situation is splendid for the lumber interests, 
as a large share of the building put under way is in resi- 
— “be small business blocks using lumber as the chief 
material. 

The North Coast Lumber Company, of this city, has been 
reorganized and again has opened offices in the Lumber Ex- 
change. Frank W. Shepard, who has been identified with 
the company since its inception, is its president, and James 
T. Fryer, formerly with the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
is secretary and treasurer. 

Charles H. Ditewig has been sent to Minneapolis as sales 
representative of the Lester W. David Lumber Company, of 
Seattle. Mr. Ditewig was formerly sales manager of the 
Superior Lumber Company, Seattle. 


A Firm in Argentina wishes to receive quotations from 
American exporters of boards. <A statement of the require- 
ments of the firm may be obtained on application to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or its district. offices by referring to No. 
20,995. 






ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 








SAWED SAwEeD © 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








2 7 
Buyers of Oak Trim 


Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 











Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


I< ~ 

V AOL } _ 

vas Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
MOAKGS BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


( 5 
LOORINY We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y 











Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 


LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 

PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 
4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 


wide as is consistent with 
ee > af vy GUM good manufacturing. 
2 MANUFACTURE 
SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 Our manufacturing cost is 
4 higher than it would be 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 if we lowered our standard, 


CAR MATERIAL INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
In the HEART of the anteed. Experienced and 





careful inspectors who ship a 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D.S. WATROUS. Secy-Mgr. ~ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Best Arkansas Timber 




















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 

and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.2 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 


Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 














Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to re- 

commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ A 








A Good Buy in 


HARDWOODS 


5-4 1st & 2d Plain 


100,000 feet Red Oak 


Bone Dry and Excellent Widths. 





6-4 No. 1 Com. 


50,000 feet Maple 


We believe our prices will interest you 


Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, Company 
exas. 
Oak Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 




















All the White Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 








CRESCENT CITY NOTES 


New Orueans, La., May 9.—Officers and directors of 
the Great Southern Lumber Company and the New Or- 
leans Great Northern Railroad spent several days at 
Bogalusa last week, coming down in a special which was 
met at Jackson by local officers of the company. <A directors 
meeting was held in Bogalusa last Saturday at which, it is 
understood, the proposition to erect a paper mill during the 
coming year was discussed and taken under advisement. The 
proposed plant would use as raw material the sawmill and 
other waste from lumber operation and its construction is 
considered very probable. ‘The party also inspected, during 
its stay, the Great Southern plant, visited the fine Bogue 
Chitto live stock farm established at Isabel, La., by some of 
the company’s stockholders, and were guests at a_ meeting 
of Bogalusa’s citizens, which was held in the Goodyear 
Y. M. C. A. Building, at which General Manager W. 
Sullivan presided. 

Dispatches from Washington last week announced the 
suspension by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
proposed withdrawal of joint committee rates on lumber in 
earloads from points on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad to points in Washington and Oregon. The sus- 
pension carries the proposal over to November 11. The 
commission has set the case of Lamb-Fish Lumber Company 
vs. the same road and the case of the Kraetzer-Cured Lum- 
wd . aed vs. the same road for oral argument on 

une 2. 

The Climax Lumber Company (Ltd.), of St. Landry, La, 
will start operating its band mill at that point on May 15 
after having been shut down for six months. Joseph Fried- 
lander will have charge of the operation in the capacity of 
manager, and J. W. O'Shaughnessy will look after the com- 
pany’s sales. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Company has directed a 
curtailment of production by ordering a shut down of its 
plant at Laurel, Miss., on gorge be beginning this week, 
a effecting a reduction of one-sixth of its regular out- 
put. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 8.—On some southern yellow 
pine items there has been more or less weakness during 
the last week, but on others strength has been added and, 
taking all conditions into consideration, the situation presents 
some encouraging features, with prospects of substantial 
changes for the better before this month is ended. Some of 
the railway companies are in the market with wholesome 
orders, though as yet the schedules are not very large. 
There are many delayed improvements being begun, especially 
in the Southwest, and other work is in contemplation, indi- 
cating that the yellow pine mills will be called on to furnish 
a splendid volume of lumber to take care of these jobs. Be- 
sides the buying by the railroads for improved roadbeds and 
other properties, there is a considerable quantity of buying 
by car companies to furnish more equipment to take care ot 
the growing demand for cars. : 

Timbers also are in popular demand, with the prices hold- 
ing their strength well, and the possibility of rising. This 
applies particularly to the larger sizes. The small sizes, 
6-, 8- and 10-inch, have sustained a slight decline amounting 
to about 50 cents, but this is not expected to last long. On 
the left-hand size practically everything is in good shape, but 
some of the right-hand classes, due to late spring, bad 
weather, the usual April quiet and the car shortage, have 
declined to some extent. Dimension is being offered from 
$1.50 to $2 off, boards, No. 1, about $1 off, No. 2 about 50 
cents off and fencing $1 off. But when the weather in the 
North improves and the spring buying sets in earnestly these 
declines are expected to disappear. There are already 
indications of an early improvement, The situation is not 
unsatisfactory when one takes into consideration the fact 
that Mexican trade is shut off and excessive rates make ex- 
port prohibitive. - 

Building operations in the Southwest. generally are brisk, 
with unusual activity in Shreveport and vicinity. ‘There is 
more building activity seen here now than for many months, 
and the same situation is reported in other communities. One 
of the local mills manufacturing sash, doors etc., reports 
that its payroll last week was larger than for any week since 
1913. There are many public buildings and other public 
works being built, and the local demand is excellent. Ac- 
cording to the report of the city building inspector there were 
119 permits issued last month, representing a cost of $131,- 

77. This was more than double that of the same month of 
1915, and also more than twice the total of March, 1916. 
Nearly one-half of the investment last month was for resi- 
dential construction. Since January 1, 1916, the cost of 
building activities here has totaled $294,049, against $199,- 
198 for the same period of last year. 

There is still severe trouble from car shortage. Some 
mills report slight improvement, but others report slight 
increase of shortage, and there is very little if any general 
relief. When the crops begin moving still greater shortage 
trouble is expected. The railroads are urging the maximum 
loading of cars to give some relief. A subcommittee of the 
transportation committee of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents, recently held in New Orleans and 
attended by Superintendent H. B. Hearn, of the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific, was authorized to prepare statisties- 
on the car shortage for use in recommending that shippers 
be urged to load cars to mamixum capacity. 





NOTES FROM CENTRAL LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., May 9.—Shipments from this district 
fell off a little last week, and demand slackened some- 
what. Complaints are heard about shortage of yard stock 
orders. It is rumored, however, that one of the big _rail- 
roads has placed large orders for bridge building and car 
material, and that the Government has entered the market 
with an order for 8,000,000 feet of lumber for consumption 
at the Panama Canal. Timber bills are still offered plenti- 
fully at the former firm prices. Car material, principally 
decking and B and better siding, is in good demand at 
prices that show no weakening. Flooring shows_ less 
strength, except in 1x4 inch B and better edge grain, latest 
sales of which brought between $27 and $28.50 f. o. b. mill. 
Demand for ceiling and bevel siding has slackened, but 
prices nevertheless are a little better than they were last 
week. Drop siding is steady, with inquiries heavy for Nos. 
1 and 2, and there is a fair demand for finish at former 
prices. The call for boards has quieted considerably dur- 
ing the last two weeks, 1x12‘inch, Nos. 1 and 2, being more 
sought for than 1x8 or 1x10 inch. Demand for fencing has 
also fallen off, accompanied by a tumble of prices of from 
50 cents to $1.50. In one size—1x6 inch, Nos. 1 and 2—the 
demand is still strong, however. Shiplap still moves in 
fair volume, preference being shown to the 1x10 inch size 
of No. 2. Dimension shows weakness, the latest sales re- 
ported being at $6.50 to $7.50 off list, and the demand can 
be classified as fair only. Number 3 stock holds its former 
price, although demand has diminished somewhat during 
the last week. 

The number of mills in this district curtailing their output 
increases steadily. Many of them have closed down one day 
a week, and most of the others are watching the trade 
barometer closely and govern their output by it. If the 
production, for example, is shown to be 10 percent above 
consumption the mills reduce production 10 to 20 percent. 


— 


The general opinion is that stocks are not being incr 
but reduced in most cases at a sacrifice of values. Local 
conditions are very good, with demand from the retail trade 
quite brisk. There is great building activity in and around 
Alexandria. bal 


eased 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 8.—No new developments 
have marked the lumber situation in the Birmingham dis. 
trict during the last several days. Business is being 
done on a good paying basis and the volume is fairly satis. 
factory. The indications are that the trade will continue 
good all through the summer. The car shortage situation 
is somewhat improved and movements of lumber are better 
than a few weeks ago. The railroads are still making ip. 
quiries for construction material, and are’ placing ‘Some 
substantial orders. Local building operations during the 
last month were very satisfactory to the contractor and 
lumber dealers, and all signs point to a good summer's busi- 
ness in this line. The lumber business as a whole is on a 
firm basis now and everything is promising for the future, 

The value of the building permits issued in the city of 
Birmingham for April totaled $171,509, as against $i69.- 
701 for the same month of last year. Wooden residences 
was the heaviest item of the building operations during the 
last month. The expenditure for these was $42,922. The 
total number of permits issued during the month was 404. 

‘he city commissioners of Huntsville have adopted an 
ordinance requiring that the roofs of all houses within cor. 
porate limits be covered with incombustible material, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

HattiesBurG, Miss., May 8.—There has as yet not 
been any improvement in yellow pine conditions in this 
section. The manufacturers are optimistic, however, as 
they feel that unfavorable weather conditions in the con- 
suming territory up to a few days ago has held up a great 
many orders, and that with warm weather in prospect the 
demand will soon be sufficient to cause an increase in prices, 
Stocks are in a very good condition. The scarcity of cars 
has caused stocks to pile up at some points, and while the 
car situation was relieved to some extent a few days ago, 
carriers are again becoming very scarce at many of the 
mills. The mills throughout this section have made a very 
good average price during the winter, even though produc- 
tion was much heavier this winter than usual, due to excep- 
tionally good weather. Average prices for April were prac- 
tically the same as for March and while May prices may not 
be as high as those of the two previous months a better 


average is expected during June, when building will be on in 
earnest. , 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 

WarREN, ARK., May 8.—The opening of spring ap- 
parently has put a damper on buying. At any rate 
orders have dropped off considerably during the last 
two weeks, and practically all manufacturers report a light 
demand. 

The car supply is spasmodic and doubtless will continue so 
for several months. With a normal spring demand the car- 
riers serving the lumber producing sections would not be in 
position to furnish the necessary cars for loading. Eastern 
and northern. lines are not delivering the empties to their 
southern connections and practically the only cars obtainable 
come South under load. Unless the conditions change in the 
East within the next sixty days, or before the wheat crop 
begins to move, the country will be in the grip of one of the 
most severe, if not the most severe, car shortages in history, 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


_ St. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The general lumber situation 
is fairly satisfactory. The weather has been good and 
building operations begin to show an increase, except 
where labor troubles are handicapping construction work 
to some extent. The purchasing of lumber outside shows a 
slight betterment and demand from the factory interests is 
fairly good. The high price of steel and uncertain deliveries 
have turned car construction companies to lumber and this 
source of consumption begins to develop considerable buying 
with inquiries heavy. 

The yellow pine situation is a little better than it was. 
Delay in getting orders shipped from the mills holds back 
orders from the retail trade, which has resulted in some 
concessions being made, but even this has not brought much 
— because the purchasers are not in the market to 

uy. 


FROM THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., May 9.—After a few weeks of sott 
prices in several woods last week showed a firmer feeling 
in the lumber market generally. A curtailment of the 
southern pine production gave the market in that wood a 
better tone and the effect has been reflected in the other 
markets also. There still is, however, a comparatively light 
trade and it is probable that there will not be a heavy vol- 
ume of business for several weeks, as the June lull is about 
due. General business conditions are excellent. The reports 
of damage to winter wheat do not affect the Missouri-Kansas 
district, where the crop prospects are unusually bright. Live 
stock men, too, say that they have every reason to look for 
an unusually successful year. The weather has become un- 
expectedly warm, making it necessary to push farm work 
vigorously, with the result that the farmers are doing even 
less buying of lumber now than they have—and that is felt 
in the general volume of trade. 

M. C. Nelson, sales manager for the Byrne-Renfro Lumber 
Company, is back from a week in Iowa, where he found 
buying picking up somewhat. 

W. H. Gearhart, of the Gearhart Lumber Company, re- 
ports that he is finding a good sale now for Port Orford 
cedar, a highly aromatic wood that has been little used in 
this section. The cedar comes from Oregon and is being 
introduced as a substitute for cypress, and Mr. Gearhart 
says it is becoming quite popular. It is claimed that tlie 
wood will hold nails and paint better than cypress and that 
it is fully as longlived. - 




















IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., May 9.—Little change was noted i 
the southern yellow pine market of southeast Texas 
during the last week. Prices which fell off slightly since 
the beginning of the year have shown no change and the 
plans for curtailment of production are expected to create 
a much better condition. The retail business has shown evi- 
dences of picking up, and there is a better demand for yard 
stock from the North. The dimension market is growius 
stronger with the possibility of more timber shipments as 2 
result of the lifting of the embargo on freight through the 
port of Galveston. 

Mills throughout a large part of Texas have been forced 
to shut down for a week as a result of the heavy rains last 
Sunday and Monday. 

The hardwood market is steady with prices holding uD 
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accordi . RK , of the Phillip A. Ryan Lumber 
well, accord ian, mes. oy veneer that shenies sae badly I H ry R D oO oO D S 
bese vival of building activity is noted in this section. THE HARDWOOD F ELD VV 


vyctures and projects in process of construction will call 
Structur’xpenditure of over $1,000,000, ‘They include busi- 
ness buildings and residence buildings. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 
BeauMont, TEX., May 8.—Largely due to the short- 


age of cars, the majority of the mills in this section 
have begun to eurtail by running five days a week only. 
In many instances mill stocks are heavy and buying con- 
tinues light, but even if there should be an improvement in 


the market cars could not be secured for shipment. 

B. Frank Bonner, vice president and general manager of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, who was in Beaumont today, 
said manufacturers are by no means disheartened. “We feel 
that the present depression is only temporary,’ said Mr. 
Bonner, “and we all look for an improvement within the next 


thirty days.” All of the Kirby mills, he said, are running 
short time. 

a's. Rodermond and McKee Duncan, representing Duncan, 

Young & Co., of New York, are here looking for a site for a 

ship building yard. 


OraNcE, TEX., May 8.—Local millmen refuse to coin- 
cide with the views emanating from other points indi- 
eating what in some instances is styled a ‘‘slump’’ in 
the market. Admitting that certain interests have been 
pounding the market in an effort to reduce prices and that 
there are a few soft spots, with slight reduction in prices 
on certain grades, it is the consensus of mills in this dis- 
trict that the condition is temporary only and none view 
the situation with any great concern. Owing to yard con- 
gestion, a few mills have cut their running time to five days 
a week. Others whose dressed-lumber sheds are somewhat 
congested have adopted somewhat shorter running schedules 
for their planing mills. The car situation is reported better. 
‘An official of one of the principal roads in this territory says 
that no complaints have been received during the last week 
or two. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 6.—Lumbermen here were 
distressed this week by the information that the Clyde 
Line is taking off one of its regular steamships from the 
Jacksonville-New York run. This will put a further crimp 
in the coastwise carrying trade as every bottom was needed 
and with all available bottoms in service the carrying capac- 
ity has been lamentably inadequate. The local docks are 
still congested with accumulated lumber that can not be 
moved, although the steamship companies declare that they 
are carrying lumber away as fast as they possibly can. 

As spring advances the demand for lumber grows stronger. 
There is an active call at this market, but little of the busi- 
ness offered can be accepted because delivery can not be guar- 
anteed. The question of delivery is growing more serious 
than ever. The embargo was lifted for a few days last week, 
but was immediately put on again and the shippers are in 
distress once more for a market for their lumber. Prices 
here have remained firm as the manufacturers realize that 
price inducements will not prevail against the embargo. 

There has been a great change for the better in dressed 
stock throughout Georgia and Florida, due to the increased 
ti operations that are everywhere reported in these 

ates, 

The Mallory steamship San Saba is loading a million and 
a half feet of lumber from the BE. G, Phinney Company, this 
city, for Boston, and will clear in a few days for that port. 














OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


Norrotk, Va., May 8.—Demand last week was about 
the lightest that has been experienced by the North 
Carolina pine operators during the present year. Even 
inquiries have not been coming in any great volume and it 
seems that because of the partial lifting of the railroad em- 
bargoes, allowing lumber shipments to get through to des- 
tination, retail yards in most instances have sufficient stock 
on hand to take care of present requirements and evidence 
not the slightest disposition to buy for the future, believing 
that the prices will weaken. On the face of it and in view 
of the disruption of the lumber business because of the rail- 
road tie up, they have good cause to feel this way, but on 
the other hand the operators appear very firm in adhering to 
their price lists. 

Last week a large operator issued a circular letter to its 
salesmen instructing them to take no orders at less than its 
latest price list and also stating in this circular that not 
much business was expected from them on this basis. 

The rough, low-grade market is strong as to prices, even 
under adverse conditions, because the mills have orders on 
hand to carry them for some time yet. On April 1 about 
twenty-five of the larger mills manufacturing North Carolina 
pine were oversold on rough lumber over 21,000,000 feet, 
with a surplus of about 8,000,000 feet of the better grades. 
Edge box alone was oversold nearly 13,000,000 feet, sufficient 
business to keep the mills going for some time. Business 
during April was fair for low-grade lumber, while shipments 
were heavier, so that it is figured on May 1 these same mills 
Would not be so much oversold. 

The present slight weakness apparent in the dressed lum- 
ber market is due to the surplus stock being carried by the 
mills, which fact is known to the trade and buyers generally. 
1¢ mills have cut their prices, but no increase in business 

esulted and the majority are now holding on tight to 
present position. 
fhe air-dried mills while enjoying exceptional weather the 
last few months are handicapped by the railroad congestion 
and reports received from North Carolina are to the effect 
that unless some relief is afforded soon many of the mills 
wil! have to suspend operation. 
















FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


_ DALTIMORE, Mp., May 9.—According to the statement 
‘or April issued by the building inspector the declared 
value of the new buildings for the month was $674,964, 
vi'h $69,635 more for additions and $220,009 for alterations, 
\ total of $966,599, bringing the grand total for the first 
“our months of the present year up to $3,442,611 for new 
additinns? $742,800 for alterations and $250,889 for these 
_ The Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Company has awarded 
contract for a wooden ocean-going steamer 200 feet in 
‘eneth to M. Mitchell Davis & Co., of Solomons, Md. The 
Vessel Will be used on the line between Baltimore and Wil- 
nington, N. C,, and Georgetown and Charleston, S. C., which 
carries much lumber among other freight. The building of 
2% ooden vessel is a departure in these days of steel, and it 
‘s thought that the great rush of work at the steel building 
mateeerompted the Carolina company to go back to the old 
wetis city is to have a new yard for the construction of 
wooden vessels, the Coastwise Shipbuilding Company having 
Just been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 




















QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—General satisfaction with 
the situation of the hardwood market is expressed by the 
members of the trade in this section. Here and there 
are heard reports of a slight decline of activity, but on the 
whole the reports are tavorable and the consensus of tue 
trade is that it is doing approximately 25 percent more 
business than it did this time last year. For practically all 
lines the demand is greater than the supply and prices are 
firmly maintained. lkurther increase of tue demand is looked 
tor now that the weather is favorable tor outdoor construc- 
tion work, and especially tor the contracting builders, who 
have an unusual number of suburban structures to erect this 
summer, 

The awarding of the contract for the lumber for the Cin- 
cinnati speedway track and buildings has thrown more ani- 
mation into the somewhat dejected southern yellow pine divi- 
sion of the market, calling, as it does, tor approximately 
7,730,000 feet of that lumber, ‘The cypress division also 
receives a portion of the contract. 

Secretary Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, says all reports of sales reaching the otlice from the 
membership, covering sales in April, inuicate that the move- 
ment of lumber has been good and that_prices have been well 
maintained. The reports covering stocks show a demand in 
excess of the shipments, and consequently a further decrease 
ot stocks for May 1 as compared with April 1. Both these 
reports will be ready next week. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, May 8.—The lumber trade in Colum- 
bus and central Ohio territory is active in every depart- 
ment. Buying is fairly good, although dealers’ stocks 
are larger than formerly and they are not placing orders as 
liberally as a month ago. Prices are firm at former levels 
and the tone is: generally satistactory. Jobbers as well as 
dealers believe that prospects are good. 

Trade in the hardwood field is about equally divided be- 
tween yards and manutfacturers.. The former are buying to 
fill in stocks only, as they have rather good stocks on hand. 
The movement to the consumers has become more active, 
as the weather is more favorable for building. Rural dealers 
find a brisker trade now that road conditions are greatly 
improved. Factories making implements, vehicles and furni- 
ture are still in the market. Box concerns are buying liber- 
ally. Prices are firm at former levels. 

The southern yellow pine trade is strong and the volume 
of business is gradually growing. Prices are firm and every 
change is toward higher levels. Transit cars are rather 
numerous, Dealers’ stocks are not as large as formerly. 
Shipments are slow because of car shortage. 

kK, W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods, with prices ruling firm. 

Paul Sisson, formerly managing editor of the Omaha 
Daily News, has resigned his position to become secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Lumber Company, which has oftices 
in the Wyandotte Building. The concern was organized 
about two years ago by W. B. Sisson, a brother. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The hardwood situation is 
about the same as it has been for several weeks. Most 
of the big buying seems to have been done and users are 
so well stocked up that they only want a car or two at a 
time to fill depleted stocks. Dry stocks are scarce. Mill 
reports say stocks in the South are badly broken and produc- 
tion will be handicapped by high water. Prices hold up well. 

Demand for cypress keeps up remarkably well and about 
the same volume of business is done as has been for the last 
few weeks. Railroads are doing a little more buying than 
they did and the yards are placing a few more orders. 
Prices continue firm, 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—An increased: demand 
for lumber of all kinds is reflected in the report of the 
city building department covering the building activities 
of last month. A total of 764 building permits were issued 
during the month, this being a gain of sixty-four over April, 
1915. The value of building operations reached the high 
total of $861,674, a gain of $85,163 over the corresponding 
month of last year. Keal estate dealers report that their 
operations are more extensive than usual, which indicates 
that future lumber demands will be heavy. Real estate 
operations during April amounted to more than $2,000,000. 

Improved weather conditions are having a favorable effect 
on the demand for lumber, 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 

LyNncHBuRG, VA., May 8.—Increasing activity in hard- 
woods, especially oak timbers and car stock, was observed 
on the Lynchburg market last week, and the implement 
trade is coming into the field in a deliberate manner that 
augurs well for a healthy demand at fair prices. A slight 
decrease was noted in actual purchases by the furniture 
people and by the large hardwood distributing yards in the 
North. This condition is probably due to the fact that 
many of the manufacturers now are getting in long delayed 
shipments. Inasmuch as stocks at the mills are very uni- 
form and not very heavy on any particular line, the manu- 
facturers feel confident. of maintaining present values at 








east. 

Although trade conditions in the East are particularly 
good, the embargo situation is again tightening up and be- 
coming a big handicap. The central western market is still 
backward, both in hardwoods and pine, and the manufac- 
turers in this section are not attempting to force the market 
at the low values apparently prevailing. ‘The operators pre- 
fer to hold their stocks and depend upon the railroads to 
open up the embargoed districts shortly and, with good 
weather promised throughout New York State and eastern 
Pennsylvania, it is hoped to prevent any break in the market 
and the belief is expressed that demand will increase steadily 
during the next few weeks. 

Longleaf yellow pine is still leading in strength, and North 
Carolina pine in dimension and roofers are in good demand, 
with a slight improvement noticeable so far as the higher 
grades of finishing and shed stocks are concerned. Shortleaf 
timber sizes move more freely and inquiries are plentiful, 
although purchases are hanging a little bit. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 8.—Local lumbermen express 
considerable disappointment over the volume of business 
recorded last week, during which erratic market condi- 
tions developed, but there is found nothing but optimism in 
the trade and a conviction that normal conditions will soon 
resume, The fluctuating conditions are attributed solely to the 
unabated car shortage. Had loading facilities been obtainable 
dealers insist that the large volume of orders already booked 
would have more than dispelled the unsatisfactory conditions 
that later resulted. Still there is little disposition to grumble 
over conditions, for a firmer tone is expected with the re- 
sumption of normal car facilities. 
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Our Two 
Big Band Saws 


are now busily engaged, 
and have been for some 
time, cutting the 
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FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
quartered —irom %” up, 
good widths. 


« 


Booking orders now 
for March and April 
shipments. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 


‘‘The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


ee SONS Ai 


Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade* Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























y Ask for our prices on R il 


2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Wh Is. t in the same car anything in Northern or 
p ader ode 7 eee hte bated oh of 4 14 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. ie 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of : 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO, Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization - 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO. R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. ‘J, Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


















































A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business. 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
in straight or mixed cars with Doors. Window and 
Door Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 


HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative, 
W.S. NURENBURG, - - - Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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Increase Your 
Business 


By selling goods that your 
customer can identify when he 

wants more—that’s lumber trade- 
marked like ours. 







FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BYEBRETT. WASH. 


This stamp appears on all our 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. owe R ETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








Py ee 
Dustman s Covering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans tars, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 

“14° * ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Frank F. Fee, of the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Company, Dermott, Ark., spent a faw days in Chicago 
recently. 


E. R. Elliott, of E. R. Elliott & Co., wholesale and 
retail lumber dealers at Madison, Wis., spent a few days 
in Chicago this week. 


E. W. Swenson, a wholesaler, and William Linquist, 
of the Skandia Coal & Lumber Company, Rockford, Il. 
were local trade visitors in Chicago on Wednesday. 


T. F. Toomey, of Chicago, assistant to the president 
of the International Lumber Company, spent a few 
days during the week on business in Detroit, Mich. 


William I. Barr, of the Barr-Holaday Lumber Com- 
pany, Louise, Miss., was in Chicago Wednesday. The 
headquarters of the company are at Greenfield, Ohio. 


George L. Wade, secretary of the Harris Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturer of lumber and oak flooring 
at Johnson City, Tenn., visited the local trade on 
Thursday. 


W. L. Morrow, general sales manager of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., stopped off 
in Chicago Monday en route east on a two weeks’ 
business trip. 


Minor E. Botts, sales manager in the Chicago terri- 
tory for the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, Lumber 
Exchange Building, returned Monday from a business 
trip to St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cyclone Blow Pipe Company has announced re- 
moval of its office and factory from Twenty-first and 
Morgan Streets, Chicago, to 2542-2552 West Twenty- 
first Street, near Rockwell Street. 


William A. Bower, business manager of the Anaconda 
(Mont.) Standard, who is acquainted with several of 
the local lumbermen, dropped into their offices for a 
chat on Wednesday. He is on an eastern business trip. 


Fred Berger, Michigan representative for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., who has 
his headquarters at Grand Rapids, was in Chicago on 
Tuesday conferring with S. E. Barwick, representative 
in the Chicago territory for the company. 


Announcements have been sent out to the trade by the 
Cummer Lumber Company and the Cummer Cypress Com- 
pany, advising of the removal on May 1 of the New York 
offices of those companies, which are now located in the 
Foster Building, 288 Madison Avenue, corner Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


Charles C. Boyd, of Charles C. Boyd & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, M. W. Perry, of the Ahnapee Veneer & Seat- 
ing Company, Algoma, Wis., and Henry P. James, gen- 
eral manager of the Milwaukee Basket Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., were among the veneer men who were 
in Chicago during the week. 


J. K. Van Etta, of the Westboro Lumber Company, 
Westboro, Wis.; L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Company, Ironwood, Mich., and George S. 
McCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, 
Ashland, Wis., were among Wisconsin lumbermen who 
were Chicago trade visitors during the week. 


Arthur W. Lammers, resident manager of the 
8S. H. L.. Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., who 
has come to Chicago as eastern representative for 
the Shevlin-Hixon Company, of Bend, Ore., has ar- 
ranged for the Chicago offices to be in room 1287 of 
the Continental & Commercial Bank Building. While 
he is in this territory the office of the S. H. L. Lum- 
ber Company at Spokane will be in charge of his 
brother, George E. Lammers. Mr. Lammers will have 
charge not only of the eastern sales of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, of Bend, Ore., in this territory, 
but of his own company. 


A conference of local and out of town box men was 
held in Chicago on Wednesday, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the revision of classification of boxes and con- 
cerning the proposed changes in railroad rate classifi- 
cation on box shooks and erating. The conference was 
held at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. Among out of town box men attending were: 
T. J. Wilcox, vice president and general manager of the 
Linderman Box & Veneer Company, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
E. A. Gooding, president, of the Wisconsin Box Com- 
pany; C. E. Turner, president of the Wausau Box & 
Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., and W. C. Parker, 
of the Mueller & Son Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Walter Buehler, consulting engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who has his head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., spent Wednesday in Chi- 
cago, conferring with Secretary R. S. Kellogg and others 
at the association offices here. Mr. Buehler, who is 
now giving most of his time to preparatory work in 
connection with the universal building code, has been 
in the South for several days studying the results of 
the disastrous conflagrations at Nashville, Tenn., and 
Augusta, Ga., as it is the general belief among the 
lumbermen that the antiwood forces have been making 
much capital out of the southern conflagrations. Mr. 


. Buehler has been seeking to learn the truth about the 


causes and the spread of these fires. 


C. MacRae, manager for the Alberta Lumber Com- 
pany, of Vancouver, B. C., stopped off in Chicago early 
in the week en route to Montreal, New York and other 
eastern points. He stated that the company, which has 
its mill site on the outskirts of Vancouver, expected to 
rush rapidly to completion its new mill plant, which will 


have a daily capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber. The 
old mill, which had a daily capacity of 80,000 ‘cet of 
lumber, burned several months ago. The piling is »\ready 
in the ground for the new mill and Mr. MacRae’s trip 
east had to do with details about the erection of tie new 
plant. He said that despite the war mill operators in 
British Columbia were having little trouble in obtaining 
enough help. While lack of labor is hurting the avricul. 
tural districts more than any other, the farmers 0: west. 
ern Canada are busy seeding for the new crop ani still 
have on their hands, although under cover, a large part 
of last year’s crop still unthreshed. ; 





LUMBER AWAKES 

A valuable addition to the lumber literature of the 
United States is a booklet entitled ‘‘Lumber Awazkes,” 
just published by the Southern Pine Association, this 
booklet being a complete detailed account of the first 
annual meeting of that association, held in New Orleans, 
La., February 23 and 24, 1916. It contains all of the ad- 
dresses delivered and papers read at that meeting, to- 
gether with reports of all the committees and officers, and 
is a complete compendium of the activities of that asso- 
ciation during the first year of its existence. The pub- 
lication is a handsome one from every standpoint and 
contains much matter of the greatest importance, not to 
manufacturers of yellow pine alone but to every depart- 
ment of the lumber industry of America. 





INTERINSURANCE EXCHANGE SHOWS GROWTH 


Charles F. Simonson, manager of the Interinsurance 
Exchange of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has given out the information that the 
April 29 statement of the Exchange shows that its risks 
now total $4,302,750 and the premium deposits in 
force are $70,436.92. The increase in the business of 
the Exchange for April over the corresponding month 
of last year was 70 percent and the increase in busi- 
ness so far in May over the corresponding period of 
last year is 50 percent. The cash resources of the 
Exchange, consisting of money in bank and uncollected 
and premium deposits, totals $50,000, and the Exchange 
has no liabilities. The losses so far reported have 
been small. 

The increase in business of the Exchange has been 
so marked, according to Manager Simonson, that a 
branch office is expected to be opened on the Pacific 
coast within a short time. 





TO TELL TRUTH ABOUT FIRES 


As a further step in its plan to have the Government 
make a census of exact costs of fires and characters of 
fires, especially in the large cities, the Trade Extension 
Department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation recently sent the Forest Service the following 
telegram: 

The recognized lack of authentic information and the 
exaggerated statements and publicity relative to the sus- 
ceptibility of wooden structures to fire, as illustrated in the 
recent conflagrations in the South, lead the lumbermen 
represented by this association to suggest that some Gov- 
ernment department, preferably Forest Service, undertake 
systematic investigation and census of the national situ- 
ation concerning the origin and character of fires in build- 
ings and cities, to the end that authentic data may be com- 
piled and published. 

The wave of unfavorable publicity relative to shingle 
roofs and wood construction, following the recent south- 
ern conflagrations, has resulted in the determination of 
the wood interests to seek from the Government a col- 
lection of data that will tell the truth about such fires. 





SLACK COOPERAGE MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the National 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association was held 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

At the opening session a motion was passed con- 
curring in the action of the association’s executive 
committee and favoring amalagamation with the 
Cooperage Industries, an association composed of manu- 
facturers of tight cooperage. President George A. 
Booser, of Corning, Ark., explained the tentative 
plan of amalgamation, which had been outlined in 
joint sessions of the executive committees of the Na- 
tional Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Associations 
and the Cooperage Industries. The latter is will- 
ing to change its bylaws so as to provide for three 
divisions of active membership; the first to include 
manufacturers of tight, staves, headings and the iron 


hoop men; the second to include the National Slack . 


Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association; and the third 
to include the coopers or barrel manufacturers. Ac- 
cording to the tentative plan each division will elect 
two of its members as members of the executive com- 
mittee of the proposed amalgamated organization. 
The president would be elected by the entire mem- 
bership of the three divisions and would be an ex 
officio member of the executive committee with power 
to vote only in case of a tie. The supply men would 
have a fourth class of membership with no vote at 
all in the management of the association. Econ my 
was given as one of the most important reasons for 
the amalgamation. The proposed dues are a minimum 
of $25 a year and a maximum of $600 a year or 10 
cents a car for each car received and shipped. ’ 
The president said that the question of reclassifi- 
cation would not at present be brought into the af 
fairs of the proposed amalgamated association as «ach 
branch has its own traffic arrangements. Assui2nce 
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was given that no attempt would be made to oppose 
prohibition and that this question would not be in- 


jecte| into the proposed amalgamation. 


F, 5. Charlot, of St. Louis, moved that members 
of the national association sign up their willingness 
to join the new association and a goodly number of 
those present did so. 


The report of Secretary John Lind, of Chicago, 
showed that the association has 139 members, 64 of 
whom have been added during the last year. The re- 
port of Treasurer E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, showed 


that the finances of the association are in a satisfac- 
tory condition. The flour milling industries of the 
United States will hold a convention in St. Louis 
from May 29 to June 2, and plans were discussed 


for placing an exhibit of cooperage at this conven- 
tion. 

John J. Arnold, vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ Preparedness,’’ in 
which he said that he favored universal military train- 
ing, especially to develop the manhood of the country 
and urged codperation between capital and labor. J. 
M. Peel, of Alexandria, La., chairman of the insur- 
ance committee, was unable to be present. President 
Booser read a paper on insurance for unsprinklered 
mills, which gave an interesting description of reci- 
procal insurance, especially as it is worked out in the 
Federal reciprocal underwriters. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


At the Wednesday morning session President Booser 
appointed a committee to arrange for space at the 
millers’ convention in St. Louis and to prepare a 
20-minute talk during the formal program of the con- 
vention. The nominating committee suggested that the 
present officers of the Slack Cooperage association re- 
tain their offices until the proposed amalgamation with 
the tight cooperage men be completed and a motion 
was passed continuing the officers and members of the 
executive committee in office until the union be ef- 
fected. 

R. J. Coyne, chairman of the publicity committee 
of the International Apple Shippers’ Association, read 
a paper dealing with the ‘‘Greater Consumption of 
Apples’? in which he spoke of the advantages of sell- 
ing apples in half-barrels, and told of the slogan he 
had started, ‘‘Health’s Best Way; Eat Apples Every 
Day.’’ Mr. Coyne was followed by Johu I. Gibson, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of the West Michi- 
gan Development Bureau. He gave a lecture on the 
“Growing and Shipping of Apples’’ illustrated with 
stereopticon slides, showing transportation facilities, 
pleasure resorts, farming and fruit growing in Michi- 
gan. In his talk Mr. Gibson said there were between 
35,000 and 40,000 apple growers in Michigan but that 
probably not one of ten of them have ever heard of 
the National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation. He stated it certainly behooved the mem- 
bers to advertise and tell the people who they are, 
what they do and what they have to sell. P. E. 
Hawkins, vice president of the Crosby-Chicago Com- 
pany, in the absence of President John B. Crosby, 
read a paper on ‘‘Increased Sales from Codperative 
Publicity.’? After attending to some routine business, 
the meeting adjourned until 8:30 in the evening when 
the members enjoyed a cabaret smoker in the Italian 
Room of the Hotel Sherman. 

The concluding session of the annual meeting was held 
Thursday morning. L. I. Thomas in speaking on the 
subject, ‘‘ Efficient Mill Management and Little Econo- 
mies,’’ placed stress on the visiting habit, stating that a 
manufacturer should never fail often to visit other 
plants, gaining new ideas and suggestions and studying 
the methods used by others. Anderson Pace, secretary 
of the Produce Terminal Corporation of Chicago, spoke 
on ‘‘ Price Protection and Larger Sales.’? He called 
attention to the Stevens bill, now before Congress, which 
permits an established price, and elaborated upon its 
different features. B. R. Colwell, of the Colwell Cooper- 
age Company of New York City, closed the convention 
with a talk on ‘‘Effect of Inferior Packages on the 
Cooperage Industry.’’ He stated that the barrel was 
the best and cleanest container, but needed publicity to 
make the fact better known. 





EXPORTERS HOLD MEETING 


& the monthly meeting of the Export Managers’ 
-\c-oclation, held at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, on 
Tuesd y evening, R. 8. Hecht, vice president of the 

‘nian Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans, 

the principal speaker. His talk was on New 
ins, the logical port of exits for shipments destined 
entral and South America. The association is 
ving a movement for ‘‘Port of exit, independent 

‘ew York City,’’ and will conduct a series of dis- 

‘ons on ‘Gulf Ports as Points of Exportation and 

ortation to and from Latin-American Countries.’’ 


—_ 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


om May 2 to May 9, inclusive, nine vessels brought 
‘000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. 
Jargest individual cargo—650,000 ‘feet—was carried 
‘he steamer Charles Horn, from Marinette, Wis. The 
largest cargo—500,000 feet—was carried by the 
“amer I, Watson Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 
‘rrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


) iy 2—Str. Marshall B. Butters, Ludington, Mich., 304,- 


, fay 5—Str. NW. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 319,000 


May 6—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 358,000 
“(i St: Charles Horn, Marinette, Wis., 650,000 feet. 
ect: Rte, Bes W._J. Carter, Cedar River, Mich., 323,000 
> Str, Mueller, Empire, Mich., 413,000 feet 


f nay 8—Str. I. Watson’ Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 500,000 


May 9—Sch, Delta, ‘Th h ' 
“wis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich.. 410,000 fect.” png 


~ 


CHANGES IN IDAHO PINE AGENCY FORCE 


During the present week changes made with the 
representatives of the Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency went into effect. The Chicago office, 
which is located at 1824 Continental & Commercial 
Bank Building, is now in charge of A. E. Noble, who 
has just joined the forces of the agency. R. G. Keizer, 
who recently has been in charge of the Chicago office, 
has been transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa. H. A. Scharf, 
who has charge of placing orders with the mills, will 
take care of the territory of the Inland Empire, with 
offices at 1026-1027 Old National Bank Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. J. M. Richards, manager of the agency, 
who has been in the East for the last three weeks, re- 
turned to Chicago from New York during the week 
and conferred with Mr. Noble before his return to the 
West. 

While Mr. Richards will spend most of his time on 
the Coast, he will make occasional visits to the east- 





A. E. NOBLE, OF CHICAGO; 
In Charge Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency 


ern offices of the company, and Mr. Noble, with his 
headquarters in Chicago, wili have the territory west 
of the Indiana-Ohio line and extending to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Mr. Keizer, whose offices are in 1408-09 
Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, will have the territory 
east of the Indiana-Ohio line, extending to the At- 
lantic seaboard, and Mr. Scharf will cover the In- 
land Empire. The Inland Empire mills associated un- 
der the name of the Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ 
Agency are the following: 

Boise Payette Lumber Company, Boise, Ida. 

Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, Bonners Ferry, Ida. 

Dover Lumber Company, Dover, Ida. 

Humbird Lumber Company, Kootenai and Sand Point, Ida. 

McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Milwaukee Land Company, St. Joe, Ida. 

Potlatch Lumber Company, Elk River and Potlatch, Ida. 

Edward Rutledge Timber Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

The agency has maintained Chicago offices for more 
than a year at 1824 Continental & Commercial Bank 





H. A. SCHARF, OF SPOKANE, WASH. ; 


Manager Inland Empire Sales of Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency 


Building, and through these offices the mills repre- 
sented by the agency have been able to keep closer 
in touch with their customers and insure the latter 
prompter and better service in many ways. The 
eight companies represented by the agency have a 
combined mill capacity of more than 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber and the agency is always able to handle 
orders of any size. 

Mr. Noble, who has just joined the forces of the 
agency, is a lumberman of long white pine experi- 
ence in retail salesmanship and manufacturing. He 
was born at Millbrook, Ont., in 1874, and attended 
the country schools at that place. He later attended 
the high school at St. Thomas, N. D., from which 


he was graduated, when he immediately allied himself 
with the lumber business, obtaining a position in the 
retail yard of J. M. O’Connor. He remained with this 
yard for six years, the last four years of that time 
being its manager. For the next year and one-half 
Mr. Noble deserted the lumber trade, traveling as a 
hardware salesman. Following that experience he 
again took to lumbering and for the following three 
years sold lumber on the road for the Rainy River 
Lumber Company, Rainy River, Ont. The next three 
years he was sales manager for the Shevlin-Matthews 
Lumber Company, of Spooner, Minn. The next six 
years of his lumber career were spent as superintend- 
ent of manufacture for the Rainy River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Rainy River, Ont., and the Shevlin-Clarke 
Company, of St. Francis, Ont. In 1915 his position 
was that as assistant manager of the EK. A. Engler 
Lumber Company, Baudette, Minn. 

Mr. Noble is married and is the father of five chil- 
dren—two boys and three girls. His family still lives 
at Baudette, but will remove to Chicago shortly. Mr. 
Noble is well and favorably known in the trade and 
his long lumbering experience well qualifies him as 
manager of the Chicago office of the agency. Readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are intimate with the 
lumber experience of Manager J. M. Richards and 
Mr. Keizer, who is now at Pittsburgh, and a repeti- 
tion of their suecessful records is not necessary. Mr. 
Scharf is also a product of the white pine territory 
of Minnesota. For several years he was connected 
with the Crookston Lumber Company and the Bemidji 
Lumber Company at Bemidji, Minn. Part of his lum- 
ber experience was spent in Canada and later he traveled 
on the road for a period of a couple of years for the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, of Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., now a member of the agency. He is well and 
favorably known in the Inland Empire territory. The 
products in which the agency specializes are Idaho 
white pine and western white pine. 





REVEALS CONNECTIONS WITH BANKRUPT 
CONCERN 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in recent issues has told 
of the financial difficulties of the Skeele-Roedter Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, as revealed in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings before Referee Sidney C. Eastman, Edward E. 
Skeele, who was a member of the firm, has requested that 
the following statement from him be printed: 


As my name has been associated with the failure of the 
Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company I desire to place the fol- 
lowing facts before your readers concerning my connection 
with the Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company. 

The company began business about two years ago, my 
wife furnishing $4,900 and Mr. Roedter $100. My wife’s 
money was secured through the sale of our home and she 
took $2,400 worth of stock and loaned Mrs. Roedter $2,400, 
taking her demand note for the same. 

Mr. Roedter later increased the capital by putting in 
$1,200 secured from life insurance policies. About Novem- 
ber 1 the Wood Products Company, of this city, owed the 
company $2,000, and the account looked dubious, so, with 
the consent of its stockholders, we decided to place Mr. 
Slimmer in charge of the Woods Products Company to see 
what the business amounted to. We were obliged to put ap- 
proximately $1,000 more into the Woods Products Company 
on account of pressing claims. During November Mr. Slim- 
mer bought lumber on the credit of the Wood Products 
Company and turned it over to the Skeele-Roedter Lumber 
Company with the idea of releasing the Skeele-Roedter 
Lumber Company from a debt of approximately $3,000. 
When I discovered this I objected and after various argu- 
ments consulted with my attorney, and he refused to allow 
such business methods. 

In the meantime Mr. Slimmer had made a very good 
showing, claiming to have made a profit of $800 to $1,000 
for the month’s business of the Wood Products Company, 
with enough business on hand to do even better for De- 
cember. 

As the Wood Products Company’s business looked good, 
I agreed to take over the debt of the Wood Products Com- 

any and to withdraw from the Skeele-Roedter Lumber 
Sompany, the change to take effect January 1, 1916. 

I will state in this connection that I later found the facts 
concerning the Wood Products Company were vastly differ- 
ent from representations. The company made no money dur- 
ing November. It owed a great deal more than represented 
and had about one-third of the business on hand that it was 
supposed to have. 

On January 4 I resigned as president and director of the 
Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company and from that time until 
the failure knew nothing concerning that concern’s affairs. 
I also received a statement of its business dated January 1 
that showed that the company still had about $2,300 above 
all liabilities, after eliminating the Wood Products account. 
As I was not satisfied with the Wood Products Company 
and the longer I was connected with it the more I realized 
that I was “stung,” I did not surrender my or my wife’s 
stock in the Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company, and, finally, 
about the middle of February, my wife and I went down to 
the office of the Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company and told 
Mr.. Roedter that he had to stand his-part in the Wood 
Products Company’s loss and that I would not give up 
my or my wife’s stock and Mrs. Roedter’s note. The result 
was that Mr. Roedter met us the next morning at the 
offices of my attorney and he offered $2,000 for the stock and 
note, stating that he had all arrangements made to re- 
organize the company by securing additional capital and 
continuing the business. 

My wife objected to taking $2,000 for her $4,900, but my 
attorney and I persuaded her that it was a very fair set- 
tlement under the circumstances. 

The above are the true facts concerning my withdrawal 
from the Skeele-Roedter Lumber Company, and I submit them 
because I value my good name in lumber circles higher than 
anything else and also because I have to make my living 
through lumber. I do not want anyone who was so unfor- 
tunate as to lose money by the failure of the Skeele-Roedter 
Lumber Company to feel that any blame can be attached to 
me. 


Mr. Skeele is now in the commission lumber business 
for himself with an office at 506 Webster Building, Van 
Buren and La Salle streets. 


MAGAZINE COMPLIMENTS LUMBERMAN 


In its page devoted to ‘‘People Talked About’’ the 
May 4 issue of Leslie’s Weekly presents a story about 
R. A. Long, president of the Léng-Bell Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo. A photograph of Mr. Long, show- 





ing him standing with logs as his background, is repro- 
duced. . 
Leslie’s story states that Mr. Long has given more than 
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a million dollars for benefactions in the last few years 
and his latest gift is $400,000 toward a nonsectarian 
hospital in Kansas City, an amount he intends to increase 
to about $1,000,000, it is stated. Other benefactions men- 
tioned are toward the Independence Boulevard Christian 
Church, $250,000, to various colleges, $100,000, and $50,- 
000 to maintain a national paper for the Christian de- 


nomination. 


SECRETARY TELLS OF WEST COAST CONDI- 
TIONS 

R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned last Sat- 
urday from a three-weeks’ trip in the West and on the 
Pacific coast. The purpose of his trip was to inform 
lumbermen what is being accomplished by the Na- 
tional association in its publicity work in behalf of 
wood. He stated that he found association work be- 
ing conducted along lines more effective than ever and 
the members more heartily codperating for their com- 
mon good. Secretary Kellogg attended the district 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at La Grande, Ore., on April 25 and the 
monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Seattle, April 28. He reports 
conditions very good with western and California pine, 
with stocks short and prices very firm. He also found 
that fir conditions were much improved. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that he was very much 
impressed with the more effective association work 
being done by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The statistical and engineering depart- 
ments of that organization, he said, are now main- 
tained at a high point of efficiency and the engineer- 
ing department will shortly issue a new hand book 
on west coast woods that will be a very valuable con- 
tribution to lumber literature. The west Coast peo- 
ple are enthusiastic over the results being obtained 
through the advertising campaign of ‘‘rite grade’’ 
shingles. Assuring the trade that they are being 
given a guaranteed shingle product and also telling the 
consumer about the merits of red cedar shingles when 
properly manufactured are bearing fine results. 

‘*Kverywhere I found that lumbermen are thor- 
oughly convinced that getting out and talking about 
wood are the only things to do,’’ said Secretary Kel- 
logg. ‘‘The lumbermen have been shown that the 
public are just now in as a receptive a mood to read 
the magazine advertisements about lumber as about 
any other building material, and being fair and open 
minded are only waiting to be convinced which is the 
best material for them. It is true that a while ago 
some lumbermen did doubt the practicability of ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns in behalf of wood and 
wood products, but happily that day has passed. Ev- 
erywhere I went I found great interest in the National 
advertising campaign, and lumbermen thoroughly be- 
lieving that trade is already getting valuable results.’’ 

The acquisition of Edwin E. Myers, as its manager, 
by the California Redwood Association, having general 
supervision of all the association’s activities, was 
commented upon by Mr. Kellogg and he feels that the 
selection of Mr. Myers was a very wise choice. He 
believes that the Redwood association is doing very 
good work right at home in California in boosting 
redwoods. Codperation is being carried on with the 
stave manufacturers and this codperative work is prov- 
ing very helpful. The Redwood association is ‘organ- 
ized along the same lines as the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, in that it sells service to its members. 

While at Portland Secretary Kellogg found much 
interest shown in the project of F. C. Knapp, presi- 
dent of the Peninsula Lumber Company, in organiz- 
ing a separate corporation to build boats, not only 
for lumber carrying but other ocean traffic. The trade 
will recall that Mr. Knapp at one time was an ex- 
tensive lumber manufacturer and timber operator in 
northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan; his opera- 
tions now on the northern Pacific coast are extensive. 
He left Wisconsin in 1902 to become head of the 
Peninsula Lumber Company and immediately took 
rank among the leading business men of Portland, and 
in 1912 he served as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. Business men and bankers 
of Portland believe that the project of Mr. Knapp will 
go a far way in reviving merchant marine on the Coast 
and that Portland is going to be much helped in an 
industrial way. At the yards of Portland auxiliary 
schooners will be built, having a carrying capacity 
of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet of lumber, and these 
will be equipped with crude oil burners. An initial 
investment of $200,000 will be made and the boat 
yards will likely employ 300 men. The yards will 
provide for the building of five boats at one time. 
Secretary Kellogg talked with Mr. Knapp and found 
him very enthusiastic over the plans for boat build- 
ing. Mr. Knapp expects to come east soon and visit 
New York, where he will place contracts for the 
auxiliary engines. 

The National association has met with such success 
with the booklet of Secretary Kellogg on Teachers’ 
Cottages that a second edition of 12,000 copies is be- 
ing printed. A request was received this week for 
1,000 copies for distribution at the coming convention 
of the General Federation of Woman’s Clubs at New 
York. The interest that the Federation is showing 
in the Teachers’ Cottages plans is pleasing to the 
National association. 

Secretary Kellogg since his return has been busily 
engaged with details for the coming convention by the 
National association, which will be held in Chicago 
May 31 and June 1 and 2. While on the Coast he 
was assured that a large delegation of the western 
and coast members will be on hand at the annual 
meeting. 








WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 9.—Wholesalers and jobbers 
are beginning to feel the good effects of tlie im. 
provement in retail lumber business and trade is assum. 
ing a brisk air. Retailers have been replenishing stocks 
little by little for several months, but at this time the yards 
are rapidly losing ground and in many instances hurry calls 
have been sent in for various kinds of stock, both staples ang 
specials. Fortunately the mills are going full blast and like. 
wise are doing their best to keep well supplied by spring 
logging operations, There seems to be no danger of 2 gen. 
eral shortage, and any trouble on this score, so far as it 
appears now, will be due to individual shortsightedness ang 
unwise preparation or lack thereof. 

There is comparative quiet in labor circles in Milwaukee, 
even among building trades, although reports from the inte. 
rior of the State are not so encouraging. It is estimated that 
less than 3,000 workmen were on strike on May 1, a smal} 
percentage of the total number of workmen now employed, 











ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 8.—Twin City lumbermen re. 
port that the market as far as prices are concerned is 
much the same as it was last week. Inquiries come in 
freely and orders even more freely than inquiries. Lumber 
in all kinds and grades sells at satisfactory prices. ‘There 
nase 3 ae no advances and no signs of a weakening in the 
market. 

Pine, hemlock and hardwood of all kinds sell at good 
prices and in great quantities. This is particularly true of 
maple and soft elm. Everything in 2-inch and 1-inch stuff is 
having a great demand. Stocks are broken, as they haye 
been for some time, but with a few weeks of good drying 
weather local lumbermen hope to be able to supply many 
grades that are now vara red exhausted. 

Because of the strike of timber workers in the twin cities, 
the output of Marinette and Menominee mills has been con- 
siderably lessened during the last two weeks. The Sawyer- 
Goodman mills are both running, the company having agreed 
with the men on a satisfactory wage scale, but the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Company mill at Menominee is closed down 
and although some timber is being sawed at the Wells plant 
at Dunbar, considerable timber is now waiting on side tracks 
near the mill. The Brown-Mitcheson Box Company is run- 
ning only a part of its usual crew because of a walkout 
there last week which is still unsettled. The Bothweil 
shingle mill at Menominee is closed down for the same 
reason, and the wood capacteeet of the Lloyd Manufacturing 
Company in Menominee is also idle. All hope to be operating 
with a full crew by the end of the week or the first of next. 


HYMENEAL | 











WOODS-WOOD.—Former Mayor John M. Woods, of 
Somerville, Mass., head of the well known lumber firm 
of John M. Woods & Co., May 8 married Miss Katherine 
W. Wood, to whom his engagement was announced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently. The marriage was 
celebrated at the home of Mr. Woods’ daughter, Mrs. 
Charles H. Sherburne, 513 Beacon Street, Boston. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Edward Ss. Tead, 
for many years pastor of the Prospect Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, Somerville, with which both Mr. and Mrs. 
Woods have been connected prominently. Mr. and 
Mrs. Woods will reside at 47 Spring Street, Somerville, 
on their return from a honeymoon trip through the 
South. The bride for a number of years was employed 
in the office of the Somerville city engineer and she was 
also secretary of the Somerville Evening High School. 
Mr. Woods is one of the most popular Grand Army men 
in Massachusetts, has served as department commander 
and is now on the staff of the national commander. 

HOUGH-LEAVITT.—The 
Louise Leavitt, daughter of Herbert B. Leavitt, a well 
known lumberman of Chicago, and Charles Vincent 
Hough, of Evanston, Ill., was celebrated Friday after- 
noon, ay 12, at the Leavitt residence, 4926 Kimbark 
Avenue, in the presence of a few friends and relatives. 
Following an extended honeymoon trip through the 
Canadian Rockies, Mr. Hough and his bride will be at 
home at 935 Michigan Avenue, Evanston, after 
September 1. 


WILLETT-MUNN.—Friends of “‘Con’’ Willett, a junior 
artner in the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
y., and one of the most popular young lumbermen in 
Kentucky, were concerned for him a few weeks ago, 
because of an attack of acute appendicitis, which required 
an operation. It was a serious case but he won his fight, 
however, and left the hospital a short time ago. Those 
who had been worrying over his condition had cause to 
extend congratulations, however, when it appeared that 
after overcoming appendicitis he had fallen a victim to 
Cupid, announcement having been made of his engage- 
ment to Miss Margaret Mildrum Munn, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Garnett Munn. Miss Munn is one of the 
most charming girls in Louisville. No date has been an- 
nounced for the wedding, but it is believed that it will! 
take place in June. 





McHALE-QUINLAN.—The marriage of Miss Mary B. 
Quinlan and William James McHale was _ solemnized 
May 10 at the St. Ambrose Church, Soperton, Wis., the 
Rev. A. L. Buytaert officiating. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of Michael Joseph Quinlan, of the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Co., of Soperton. The couple was at- 
tended by Mr. and Mrs. John V. Quinlan, brother and 
sister-in-law of the bride. The wedding march was 
played by Miss Edmire Quinlan, a sister, and John B. 
Archambault, a cousin, acted as usher. <A_ dainty 
wedding breakfast was served at noon at the home of 
the bride, which was beautifully decorated with Killarney 
roses and snapdragons. Among the guests from out of 
town were: Mrs. Terese Lonergan, Mrs. William Brinen 
and Miss Selina Quinlan, of.Detroit, aunts of the bride: 
Mrs. Philomene Archambault, of Menominee, also an 
aunt of the bride; Master Michael E. Murray, and the 
Misses Stella and Mary Louise Murray, of Green Bay, 
nephew and nieces of the bride; Rev. J. W. DeVries, of 
DePere, Wis., Rev. D. Cleary, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. LaBil- 
lois and Ray Mullins, all of Menominee, Mich.; Miss May 
Farley, of Milbank, S. D., a classmate of the bride, and 
Miss Blanche Cressy, of Milwaukee. Mr. and Mrs. McHale 
left in the afternoon on a short wedding trip and on 
their return will reside in Soperton, where the groom is 
connected with the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. 
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A FIRM in Haiti wishes to represent American manu- 
facturers of buggies and household furniture of all kinds. 
The name of the firm may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district offices, 
by referring to No. 20,601. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Benson—The Benson Lumber Co. has been 





succeeded by the Benson Lumber & Commercial Co. 
ARKANSAS. Blocher—J. D. Lovelace & Son are out 
of the lumber business. : 
Camden—The Arms & Harrison Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. has been succeeded by Willis E. Harrison. 
Pine Lluff—The McGehee-Smith Lumber Co. has sold 


its yard here to R. M. Baxter & Son. 

LIFORNIA. Claremont—The Snow-Naftel Lumber 
Pg been succeeded by the Barr Lumber Co., of 
Wey Wrancisco—The California-Oregon Lumber & Box 
Co, is now located at 503 Market Street, Room 705. 

COLORADO. Wray—The Carl-Milton Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Allendale—Charles Gubelman has removed 
his sawmill to Knox County, Ind., a few miles from 
Vincennes, where he recently bought a tract of 250 acres 
of timberland, besides several thousand logs. ; 

Chicago—F. F. Gruninger has closed out his business. 


Golden—The Golden Lumber & Contracting Co. has . 


; its local yard to W. J. Buss & Son. 
ro Center—Roberts & Anderson have been suc- 

jed by N. H. Swanson. i 
ba ‘City-——McHarry & Sutton have sold their lumber 
and coal business to the W. E. Terry Lumber Co. i 

Orion—N. H. Swanson has sold his interest in F. O. 
Swanson & Co. 

»“Vilmington—Joseph H. Ray has been succeeded by the 
I. N. R. Beatty Lumber Co., with branch at Morris. 

INDIANA. Akron—Love Bros. & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by Love & Secore. 

Edinburg—The Diamond Veneer Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Diamond Veneer Co. (not inc.) : 

La Fayette—The LaFayette Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has reorganized to continue business under the name, 
La Fayette Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Bevington—Thomas F. Johnson has sold his 
lumber business to the W. O. Sloan Lumber Co. ; 

Des Moines—The Century Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. ’ 

Lone ‘Tree—Lux & Jones have sold their lumber yard 
to the Keve Lumber Co., of Arlington. 

KENTUCKY. Butler—C. C. Hagemeyer & Co. have 
been succeeded by Owen & Ducker. ; 

Jackson—The Federal Parquetry Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000. ‘ 

Louisville—The Jefferson Wood Working Co. has 
bought the plant formerly occupied by the W. J. Gil- 
lette Manufacturing Co. and is remodeling it. 

MICHIGAN. L’Anse—The Marshall-Butters Lumber 
Co.’s holdings, together’ with mill, have been acquired 
by W. T. Culver, of Ludington, associated with the 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. and the Consolidated Lumber 
Co., the latter of Manistique. The Marshall-Butters 
company’s mill has been idle several years and the re- 
suming of activities means much for L’Anse. J. O. 
Smith, of Detroit, has been placed in charge. It is 
stated that there are 30,000 acres of first-class timber 
to support the mill. 

Dowagiac—Vernon W. Tourje, of Durand, has bought 
the interest of the late D. C. Thickstun in the Thickstun 
& Lindsley retail lumber stock and the business will be 
continued as Lindsley & Tourje. : 

Remus—T. H. Love is removing his yard to Barryton. 

MISSOURI. Arbyrd—The Lasswell Land & Lumber 
sao a increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 

000, 

Bedford—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been _ suc- 
ceeded by the P. B. Wilson Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 

Independence—The O. J. Raymond Lumber Co. has de- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $15,000. 

NEBRASKA, Bee-Cordova-Thayer—The Updike Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. has been succeeded by the Octavia Lum- 
ber & Grain Co., with headquarters at Octavia. 

NEW YORK. Canastota—Ellis Joyce & Hildreth (Inc.) 
have been succeeded by Lenon Shops (Inc.). 

New York City—John Leslie has been succeeded by 
Leslie & Miller. 

Binghamton—C,. D. Middlebrook & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by R. R. Griswold. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Taylor—The Hutchinson Lumber 
Co. has moved to Baker, Mont. 

OKLAHOMA, Braman—Wommack & Hanna have been 
gee by the L. E. Barbour Lumber Co., of Welling- 

n, isan. 

Carnegie—The F. E, Whittaker Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the O. K. Botts Lumber Co. 

Hartshorne—The A. R. Mitchell Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the J. S. Martin Lumber Co. : 

Madill—The Madill Grain & Elevator Co. has sold its 
lumber business to the Madill Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—The Delfel-Staley Lumber Co. 
has closed out its business. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—D. Counsman & Son have 
been succeeded by John L. Counsman. 

New Florence—Thomas Kirschner has been succeeded 
by the New Florence Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—The Guenther Lumber Co., Twenty-sixth 
and Grays Ferry Road, has discontinued the retail 
surgh—The Appalachian Coal & Timber Co. has 
! ed its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

: SOUTH DAKOTA, Midland-Philip—The Atlas Lum- 
cr Co. has been succeeded by the A. C. Kingsbury Lum- 
ber Co., of Cottonwood. 
\NESSEE, Humboldt—The Hayes-Pearce Lumber 
‘Ss been succeeded by the J. A. Pearce Lumber Co. 
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» ofuton—L N. Burton & Co. have been succeeded by 
T. M. King. 
ae RGINIA, Richmond—Lewis H. Swan has become 


fled with the Hamilton Ridge Lumber Sales Corpor- 
Gu 2S president. He also retains the Berkley Box 
& Lumber Co, 

, WASHINGTON, 
C 


at 


Beverly-Cunningham-Neppel-Othello- 

oe ro-Ruff-Warden-Wheeler—The Superior Lumber 

©. has sold its retail yards at these points to the Pot- 

‘ch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho. 

. *'tle—~Allen H. Turner is out of Business. 

ih Bend—The Columbia Box & Lumber Co. has 

ae succeeded by Edward Hulbert, of Grays Harbor, 

_-* Hewis, of Raymond, Walter Hymen, of San Fran- 
and Sudden & Christenson, of San Francisco. 


, WISCONSIN, Pulaski—The Flora Avenu 

ans : a e Lumber Co. 
ai een succeeded by J. A. Peplinski. 

vy M8 Fielding & Sons have sold their yard to the 
New tan Lumber Co., of Bloomer. 

Sa i nnmond— . S. Thompson has sold his retail 

pa Rant, equipment and dock on North Main Street 

his yara at Mcntow ee ee Mr. Thompson retains 
roe! ia i i 

of retail yards tn Moa s to establish a string 
WYOMING, Guernsey—T 

een succeeded by Ly + Pan Suse Lumber Co. has 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Estuary—The Morehart-Broderick 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Imperial 
Elevator & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 


INCORPORATIONS 


~ 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Conservative Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; G. M. and C. H. Christer, E. 
C. Stanard, Roy J. Vann and George F. Youmans. 

FLORIDA. Holt—Kanfla Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; Ebenezer G. Porter, president; Henry Hous- 
ton, vice president and treasurer and Harold B. Porter, 
secretary. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Pritchard & Raines (to whole- 
sale lumber), authorized capital $25,000; T. R. Pritchard 
and R. M. Raines. 








IDAHC. Kellogg—Kellogg Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Judy Forest Products Co. has 
incorporated. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—Hunter Dr¥ Kiln Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Harry Hunter, S. E. Hunter and 
Omar_O’Horrow. : 

LaFayette—May Hardwood Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Abraham May, James A. Slane and 
Charles Taylor. 

Portland—North Frazier Lumber & Spoke Co., auth- 
orized capital $10,000; Wili L. North, Lute Frazier and 
Edwin B. Hopkins. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Industrial Foun- 
dation, authorized capital $1,000,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Acton—Henderson 
(to deal in lumber), authorized capital $3,000. 

Boston—Jones ‘Webster Corporation (to deal in lum- 
ber), authorized capital $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—The Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. has incorporated. 

Magnolia—Magnolia Veneer Co. (to do a general saw- 
mill, box making, wood and veneer manufacturing busi- 
ness), authorized capital $3,500; H. B. Davis, A. W. 
Stevens and M. F. Holt. 

Meridian—Bonita Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,- 
000; T. J. Chidlow and Akin Brooke. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—J. L. Lee Tie & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—J. Herbert Bate Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. N. Knauth, A. J. and 
J. H. Bate. 
sop eon Hartford—Utica Chair Co., authorized capital 

New York City—Costa Rica Lumber & Cocoanut Co. 
(Inc.), (to cut and import from Costa Rica cedar, coco- 
bola, coaba and other woods), authorized capital $100,000; 
E. N. Abbey, Arthur Manly and John Nutry. 

New York City—Eric Lindahl (Inc.), (to deal in lum- 
ber, furniture, glass, metals, etc.), authorized capital 
$5,000; Eric Lindahl, Albin Lindahl and Hans Lindahl. 

New York City—Logwood Chip Co. (Inc.), (to manufac- 
ture logwood, timber, woods and by-products in Haiti), 
authorized capital $100,000; Edgar J. Thayer, Isaac Mar- 
shall and. John H. Tingle. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Concord—Wagoner Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Charles B. Wagoner, H. M. 
Propst and A. J. Yorke. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Benjamin Handle Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

_ Garretsville—Vosburg & Hosler Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; W. W. Vosburg, S. F. Hosler, E. H. 
Stamm and F. D. McCluer. 

Youngstown—Oster Bros. Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $60,000. 

_ OREGON, Portland—Minature Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $48,000; W. E. King, John C. Boyer, J. S. 
Hamilton and George D. Lee. 

Sheridan—Sheridan Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. : 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Summerville—Farr-Barnes Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000; Legare Walker and 
P. E. Gregory. 

TENNESSEE, Jackson—Henry H. Lesk Lumber Co. 
has _ incorporated with an authorized capital of $7,500; 
H sk, Charles Fox, P. L. Richardson and others. 

VIRGINIA, Buckingham—Buckingham Timber Land 
Stock Corporation, authorized capital $125,000; P. ; 

Vail, president; H. L. Sedgwick, secretary and Charles 
H. Hale, treasurer. 

WASHINGTON.  Seattle—West Water Way Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $30,000; Andrew Johnson, Fred 
Johnson, W. A. Whitman and Arthur Boucher. 

Tacoma—White Truck Logging Co., authorized capital 


$2,000; J. F. Hickey, F. O. Lundberg, Joseph Rawlls and 
Isaac Deeter. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Forbe Poirier & Duchesneau 
Furniture Co. (Ltd.), (to carry on a wholesale, retail 
and manufacturing business), authorized capital $45,000; 
Romeo Poirier, Amedee Duchesneau, Hormisdas Forbe 


and others. 
NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Arkansas City—B. J. Terry and J. C. 
Henry have organized the Arkansas City Cooperage Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San: Francisco—Andrew Moran, for 
years general manager for Swayne & Hoyt, has gone into 
partnership with Bruce Fair in the shipping and lumber 
business. The new firm will have headquarters at Room 
503 Fife Building, where Mr. Fair has an agency for the 
National Lumber & Box Co. and the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co. 

COLORADO. Fort Morgan—The Platte Valley Lumber 
Yard (U. G. Cover, owner), is opening a yard. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Oscar Reinhold Cabinet Co., 
Patzack Place and Greenwood Avenue, recently began 
manufacturing cabinet work and special furniture. 

Chicago—The Velvatone Talking Machine Co., 339 
South Wabash Avenue, has begun manufacturing talking 
machines, etc. 

IOWA. Muscatine—The Collins Hill Lumber & Coal 
Co. recently began the retail business. 

Watkins—The Watkins Grain Co. recently entered the 
grain and lumber business. ¢ 

KANSAS. Milford—The Hammond Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard with headquarters at Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville—John S. Calebs recently 
began the lumber business. 

Corbin—F. B. Heath is opening a lumber yard. 


Corporation 
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LOUISIANA. Amite—The West Amite Lumber Co. 
has been organized. 
MICHIGAN. Menominee—Edgar Couvillion and Em- 


mons Lantow, of Peshtigo, Wis., are establishing a boat 
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Here’s Lumber and 
Service That Will Keep 
Your Business Regulated 


No matter how exacting you may be in 
your requirements, you'll find here an or- 
ganization capable of supplying your every 
need in 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 





Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 


We are specialists in prompt shipments. Make us 
prove it by sending us your next rush order. We ship 
by rail and water. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Bullding, SEATTLE 
SALES AGENTS: 

CHAS. H. DITEWIG, HERBERT D. BLACKFORD, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Lllinois. 











JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 
Lumber. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 











_ E. Pinkham 
J Lumber a 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


SILO STAVES 


Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 
All kinds Mixed Cars 


General Office, SEATTLE 
1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO Telephone Randolph 182 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff coyers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are‘nigh grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 4!¢ x84¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Pattern and 
Special 





Yard and 
Factory 
Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH. 





GEORGE E. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old Nat’! Bank Bldg., 








Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
a? Cedar and Larch 

X Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
* IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSaice St., Cuicaco, iit. 





Dover, Ida. 











Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhitePine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 


























‘“‘That’s the Same 
Kind of DoorWe 
Used 40 Years 
Ago ” 

You'll hear many of 
your customers say 


this when you show 
them our 











! 
‘ = MW Good 
sees e Old-Fashioned 
White Pine D 
for they are the kind the trade in the Middle West and East 


have used for fifty years. 
Enamel finish. 
We also manufacture W. P. K. D. 
Window and Door Frames and new 


bright Moulding. ORDER NOW. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


Successors to Washington Mill Co. 


F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., amnatie, atin. Spokane, Wash. 


Recommend them for White 














1303 Old National Bank Bldg., 


Chas. A. Weiss, 


SPOKANE, - WASH. 

ae Idaho White and me 
e rom 

iio tes Western Pine shipments 








A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








mighty good reading for those | 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 








ee Ee re Illustrated and printed in 
[ity WILLIAM CHALMERS CovERT good readable 


type,postpaid, $ 1 25 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


























factory. Part of the equipment of the Lantow, of Pesh- 
tigo is being used. 


MINNESOTA. Benson—'he Swift County Lumber Co. 
has entered business. 


Gaylord—The Gaylord Lumber Co. recently entered the - 


trade. 

Spring Grove—The Newhouse Lumber Co. recently’ be- 
gan business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus--The Lowndes Lumber Co. 
has been organized with L. E. Schleihauf_ president and 
S. G. Swain, manager, to manufacture yellow pine. 

MONTANA. Nashua—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 

NEW YORK. Centerville Station—Kretchmar & Harris 
have entered the lumber business. 

New York—The Youngs Mill Corporation, 735 East 
Ninth Street, recently began manufacturing hardwood 
moldings. : 

OKLAHOMA. Durant—The W. G. Barnett Lumber Co. 
recently entered ‘the retail business. 

OREGON. La Grande—The Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
recently began business, with branch at Perry. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—The Morrellville Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the lumber and contracting busi- 
ness. 

Philadelphia—The W. N. Lawton Lumber Co., Real 
Estate Trust Building, has entered the wholesale busi- 
ness. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ing a lumber yard. 

Ethan—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is opening a yard 
to deal in grain and lumber. 

: Barnard—F. L. Bean is opening a retail lumber yard 
ere, 

TEXAS. Greenville—The Hunt Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, having headquarters with the 
Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., of Dallas. 

Paris—The Boland-Mershon Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

Paris—The Caylor Chandler Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

Paris—The William Robinson Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Charles S. Creelman has entered 
the lumber brokerage business. 

WASHINGTON. Pe Ell—The New Badger Shingle Co. 
has entered the trade. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Holly—The Arnold-Nuzum Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

Huntington—The Lumber Manufacturers’ 
cently opened offices as sales 
lumber. 


WISCONSIN. New London—J. N. Sanford and sons, 
Earl and Floyd, have formed a partnership to operate 
a general wholesale lumber brokerage and commission 
business, with headquarters here. 

WYOMING. Arvada—The Big Horn Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business, with branch at Sheridan. 


Cresbard—H. J. Draheim is open- 


Agency re- 
agents for yellow pine 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 





ARKANSAS. Mayflower—A large shingle mill will be 
built near here by C. A. Harrison, who has bought timber 
rights on 1,000 acres. 

Tamo—Andrew Clemmons and George Maupin are in- 
stalling machinery for a hardwood mill. The plant will 
have a daily capacity of 15,000 feet and will be in opera- 
tion in a few days. There is about one year’s cutting 
of hardwood at Tamo and the mill will then be removed 
to Grady, where there is an additional supply. 

GEORGIA. Trenton—F. P. Llewellyn, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and W. G. and W. F. Morrison, will erect a large 
planing mill. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Bockstege Furniture Co. 
has started to build an addition, 230 by 60 feet, to 
cost $20,000. 

Evansville—The Von Behren Manufacturing Co., makers 
of spokes and hubs, will build an addition to its plant, 
150 by 80 feet. 

Poseyville—Peter Antle has installed a sawmill in 
what is known as the Cottonwood Swamp, a few miles 
from here, where he recently bought a tract of timber- 
land from the Cale heirs. 

LOUISIANA. Avoca— The Chapman Storm Lumber 
Co. will build a mill on Avoca Island to manufacture 
shingles and lath. 

MICHIGAN. Munising—The Superior Veneer & Coop- 
erage Co. will erect a sawmill to replace mill destroyed 
by fire. The decision of the Superior Veneer & Cooper- 
age Co. to continue the manufacture of lumber here was 
brought about through the excellency of Munising as a 
manufacturing and shipping point, coupled with the 
availability of timber and the attitude of ‘the people to- 
ward the veneer company. 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—R. G. Kennedy and C. L. Day 
will erect a saw and planing mill. They will operate 
under the name of the Pocahontas Lumber Co. 

Bond—kK. S. Pierson has installed a small mill. It will 
be managed by Joe Pierson, who formerly was in the 
sawmill business at Lumberton. 

Carriere—J. W. Turner will build a sawmill near here, 
having acquired a small tract of timber. 

Carriere—J. H. Thompson, of Angie, La., has bought a 
tract of timber and will build a small sawmill. 

Columbus—The Lowndes Lumber Co. will erect a 
building to cost $800 and install machinery to cost $2,500. 

Tyler—John Gary and B. F. Furniss are installing a 
mill, to cut up a tract of timber at this point. 


MISSOURI. Gideon—The Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. is installing another band saw in its band 
mill, in order to increase the output. The new equipment 
will increase the output about 25,000 feet daily, making 
the total output when the new saw is in operation, slightly 
over 120,000 feet daily. 

NEW YORK. Watertown—The W. A. Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a line of sheds for lumber storage. 

OHIO. Canton—A complete new lumber mill, embrac- 
ing larger finishing departments and other features, will 
be erected by the C. D. Bartlett Lumber Co., Cleveland 
Avenue and Ninth Street Southwest. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Penn-Sumter Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild dry kilns lately destroyed by fire. 
Three-room kilns, 20 by 104 feet each, will be erected. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Memphis _ Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. will erect a two-story mill addition, 
200 by 150 feet, to cost $15,000. 

TEXAS. Elmina—The Walker County Lumber Co. has 
completed plans for the construction of a sawmill. It 
will be equipped with a single band and will have an an- 
nual capacity of 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Paris—The Rodgers-Wade Furniture Co. will build an 
addition, 80 by 240 feet. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Nicholson-Ken- 
del Furniture Co. will erect a large addition to its plant, 
to meet the demands of its growing business. 

Princeton—T. B. Beckwith, a stave manufacturer, has 
bought a large timber acreage in Potts Valley and is 
erecting a stave mill. 


WISCONSIN. Grand Rapids—The Wood County Coop- 
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erage Co. plans the erection of a manufacturi: plant 

to be erected this summer. ; 

Jefferson—The Fernholz Lumber Co. has completeg 

the erection of its new interior finish mill to repiace the 

one destroyed by fire recently, and is installing machin. 
ery and equipment. 

Oshkosh—The Morgan Co. has awarded the genera] 


contract for the erection of a new planing mi‘ he 
building will be 75 by 200 feet and cost $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Revelstoke—Alex. 
erect a sawmill 25,000-foot capacity. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Junction City—The Summit Lumber Co,'s 
sawmill was destroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss 
of approximately $40,000, which is partly covered 


McRae will 








y in- 

surance. The planer and kilns were saved. ‘T mill 
will likely be rebuilt. 

Wesson—Five kilns of lumber at the Holmes’ mill, 

two miles northwest of here, were destroyed jy fire 


recently; loss $1,500. 


CALIFORNIA. San Pedro—The San Pedro Lumiver Co, 
suffered a loss of several thousand dollars at its whole- 
=~ yard here, when its shaving bin was destroyed by 
‘ire. 

DELAWARE. Shelbyville—The plant of the Delawarg 
Lumber Co., owned by W. R. Tubbs and his two sons, 
was swept by fire last week; loss $12,000 to $14,000. In 
addition to the mill, the storage house, with a lot of 
millwork was destroyed. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Herhold Chair Co.’s fuctory, 
at 1025 West Erie Street, was visited by fire May ». The 
loss by the fire is estimated to be $300,000, including 
nearby property. 

LOUISIANA. Baldwin—The boiler room of the Bald- 
+ A caaaaal Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss 

MINNESOTA.  Duluth—Fire 
Alger-Smith & Co., M 
sawmill was saved. 


MISSISSIPPI. Arbo—The sawmill, dry kilns and ramps 
of the Lumber-Mineral Co. were destroyed by fire 
May 11. The lumber, other buildings etc. were saved, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Princeton—A storage shed owned 
by the Hines Coal & Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire 
recently; loss $12,000. The shed will be rebuilt. 

Jenningston—The Laurel River Lumber Co. lost its 
mill, machine shops and 1,000,000 feet of lumber by 
fire May 11. 


OBITUARY 


in the lumber yard of 
ay 8, caused a heavy loss. The 














[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EDMUND L. GAUDETTE.—One of the leading lumber- 
men of the northwest Coast, Edmund L. Gaudette, died 
suddenly of apoplexy May 9 at a hospital in Bellingham, 
Wash., where he had been for several days for a minor 
ailment. He was just preparing to leave for home, when 
he was stricken. He was president of the South Bend 
Mills & Timber Co., South Bend, Wash., which he bought 
from the late Capt. Asa M. Simpson, of San Francisco, 
about ten years ago and in which he was associated with 
his brother-in-law, George R. Cartier. Mr. Gaudette 
was born at Grand Haven, Mich., fifty years ago and 
went to Bellingham in 1889, working as a logger in log- 
ging camps and gradually acquiring sufficient capital 
to engage in business for himself. For several years 
he had been director of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. He was the first successful logger on Lake 
Whatcom and retained a home in Bellingham and con- 
siderable timber holdings in that vicinity, besides his 
mill and timber interests at South Bend. He was also 
interested with the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Gaudette leaves a widow, 
three sisters and one brother. Interment was made at 
Bellingham. 


WILLIAM G. M. STONE.—Organizer of the Colorado 
State Forestry Association, who declined reélection April 
21, following thirteen consecutive years of service as its 
president, Mr. Stone died at his home in Longmont, Colo. 
May §&. Funeral services were held in Denver. Mr. 
Stone was nearly 85 years old and had been a resident of 
Colorado since 1872. He lived in Denver until three years 
ago, when he went to Longmont with Mrs. Stone, to make 
their home with their daughter, Mrs. Monroe Markley. 
He was born in Indiana and spent his youth in Wisconsin. 
He was a graduate of Hillsdale College, Michigan, and 
later received a degree at Oberlin College in Ohio. After 
leaving college he entered the ministry and served as 4 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Denver for several 
vears. He left the ministry in the early 80’s. He is sul- 
vived by his widow and daughter, residing in Longmont. 
He was a recognized authority on forestry matters, espe- 
cially on the subject of afforestation and underground 
streams. 





CHARLES QUAYLE GILL.—In the death of Charles 
Quayle Gill, head of the Gill Lumber Co., Cleveland (Vhio) 
lost one of its most prominent business men. Mr. Gill 
was stricken with pneumonia about thirteen days pre- 
vious to death and passed away April 26. He was _ born 
January 18, 1868, being a son of Charles Henry Gill and 
Matilda Anne Quayle Gill. His father had been identified 
with the lumber business in Cleveland for thirty-seven 
years and upon his death the business had been con- 
ducted by his sons, Charles Quayle and Paul S. Gill, for 
a period of fifteen years, thus making a total of fifty- 
two years in the lumber business in Cleveland. The son, 
Charles Quayle, was_an active member in the Cha mber 
of Commerce, Civic League and other civic bodies. He 
never married and besides his mother, leaves the brother, 
Paul S. Gill. The funeral was attended by the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers in a body and services were 
held April 28 at the Wade Mausoleum, Lake View Ceme- 
tery, Cleveland. 


HENRY G. PETERS.—Vice president of the Lincoln 
Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, Henry G. Peters, and 4 
director of the Morton Park State Bank, who disapp< ared 
from his home, 1216 Euclid Avenue, North Berwyn, Ill. 
April 18, was found this week in the drainage canal, 
where the body had been in the water for several ‘ay8. 
At the inquest it developed that Mr. Peters evidently 
committed suicide while despondent in brooding out 
the separation from his wife, which occurred five years 
ago. He was 53 years old and is survived by one so” an 
a daughter. 





FRANK X. ZIMMERMAN.—A well known business man 
of LaPorte, Ind., Frank X. Zimmerman, for forty years 
connected with the W. Wilson Lumber Co., died at the 
Holy Family Hospital, LaPorte, where he had undergone 
an operation for gall stones and was apparently on the 
road to recovery. He was born in LaPorte 56 years. ago 
and when 16 years old went to work for the W. Wilson 
Lumber Co., and for the last fifteen or twenty years hai 
been a stockholder and manager of the company’s lum: 
ber business. He was also a stockholder in the LaPorte 
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ANDREW L. CARPENTER.—A pioneer lumber dealer 
of Los Angeles, Cal., died May 1 at his home in Alhambra, 
after an illness of several months. He is survived by 
a widow and one daughter, Mrs. Dessie M. Kopp, a 


prother, J. M. Carpenter, and a sister, Mrs, William 
Leach. Mr. Carpenter was born in Cortland County, 
New York, in 1852. He went to Los Angeles thirty years 


ago and founded the Carpenter & Biles Mill & Lumber 
Co. This plant is now known as the Pacific Sash & Door 
(o., one of the largest concerns of its kind in California. 


JOHN AUSTIN.—The death of John Austin, 67 years 


old, head of the lumber firm, John Austin & Sons, Kin- 
mount, (nt., occurred at Fenelon Falls, April 29. He had 
been in poor health for several months. Mr. Austin was 
a prominent member of the Liberal party and a county 
councillor and a member of the Masonic Order and the 
Independent Order_of Foresters. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, Harry and John, who were associated 


with him in business, and six daughters, 


JAMES T. ELIASON.—Senior member of the coal, 
lumber and builders’ supplies firm, J. T..& L. E. Eliason, 
of New Castle, Del., James T. Eliason, died April 25. Mr. 
Eliason had passed the three-score-and-ten mark, and 
had resided there for more than forty years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, James T. Eliason, jr., and 
two brothers, Andrew and Lewis E. Eliason. Mr. Eliason 
was a trustee of the First Presbyterian Church. 


BENJAMIN F. VANSANT.—A well known lumberman 
of Kentucky, Benjamin F. Vansant, passed away at his 
home in Morehead, Ky., May 4. Mr. Vansant was con- 
nected with the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co. for a num- 
ber of years as traveling representative. 


FRANK G. HOOPES.—President and general manager 
of the Kimball-Tyler Co., manufacturer of large tanks 
and coopers, With a large factory at Highlandtown, M4d., 
Frank G. Hoopes, died May 7 at Baltimore. Mr. Hoopes 
had been in fair health the previous day and succumbed 
to an attack of heart trouble. He was 53 years old and 
began his business career with the company when a 
young man, He is survived by his widow and a son. 


GEORGE E. MOSCHEL.—President of the Woodbridge 
Lumber Co., of Woodbridge, N. J., George E. Moschel, 
died April 30 at the age of 57. 


WILLIAM H. RIECKHOFF.—The death of William H. 
Rieckhoff, secretary, treasurer and manager of the Su- 
perior Box Co., Superior, Wis., occurred April 29. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


The George T. Parrish Lumber Co., of Epes, Ala., through 
its president and manager, George T. Parrish, has bought 
3,500 acres of the finest virgin timber in Alabama. The 
timber is mostly hardwood, a large quantity being white oak, 
and it is estimated the tract contains over 30,000,000 feet 
of merchantable material. A band mill will be installed to 
develop the timber and it will be taken to the company’s 
mill and yards at Miller, Ala. 























Davis Bros., of Springs, Pa., have bought all the timber 
holdings and lumber owned by Nathan & Bill, of Grantsville, 
Mad., including the Wiseman tract in Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, and 300,000 feet of high-class sawed lumber at the 
mill on that tract. The sale also includes a large quantity 
of stumpage, consisting of maple, walnut and chestnut, 


The Consolidated Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., 
has taken an option on approximately 43,000 acres of 
timberland lying directly west of Emerson. This tract, 
the holdings of the Chesbrough interests, is freely esti- 
mated to cut from 175,000,000 to 290,000,000 feet of mixed 
timher. If the tract is bought, a railroad will be ex- 
tended from the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic, near 
Soo Junction, into the timber. , 


Donald G. McRae and T. B. Davis have sold 3,000 
acres of timber on Hamilton Creek, in Skamania County, 
Washington, to G. P. Clerin and A. McGregor. The con- 
sideration is given as $75,000. 


Thomas Irvine & Son, J. H. Skinner and O. D. Lemper, of 





St. Paul, Minn., have bought 600,000,000 feet of standing 
timber on the South Coos River, Oregon, and will erect a 
mill. The consideration is given as $750,000. 

_A. ©. MeComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., has sold 1,900 acres of 
timberland, consisting of oak and ash timber, to E. J. John- 
son, of Little Rock, Ark., who has formed a sawmill comnany 
to manufacture same. ‘The consideration is given as $30,000. 


Mr. McComb also sold a tract of 40 acres of fine oak timber 
in White County, Arkansas, to the Simson Veneer & Lumber 
Co., of Helena, for $7,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


{HATTANOOGA, TENN., May 10.—Trotter Bros., dealing .in 
W hole: ‘le groceries and notions, with other creditors hold- 
ing claims, have filed a general creditors’ bill against the 
- Pvcate Company, in the Chancery Court at Wartburg. 
© vv iect of the bill is to bring together, in one proceeding, 
: the assets of the company, to hold same for the benefit 
of all of the creditors. This action was ages on about on 
ccount of the fact that the company was being sued and 
oe cment taken against it, placing the assets in danger of 
sg sacrificed. It is stated that if the company’s property 
re pt intact by the receiver under orders of chancery 
, J an economical and conservative manner, there is 
t valuable merchantable timber that can be made 
’ ng enough to pay off the just mortgage indebtedness, 
Ne Pay, common claims, with possibly something over. 
] 








ugate, who is said to be a very capable, honest man, 
hn appointed receiver to act under instructions of the 
An appeal is made for the codperation of all cred- 
ee keep the matter in the State court, so that expense 
sation in the bankruptcy court be avoided. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


{PHIS, TENN., May 10—Box manufacturers report 
‘ticularly active demand for their output and they 
orking full time not only here but. at practically all 
' throughout the Memphis territory. Grders are com- 
pean at a lively rate and there is no difficulty whatever 
att a of everything that can be manufactured in both 
maints ee packages. Prices are exceptionally well 
,,, he Kelly Handle Company is preparing to enlarge greatl 
: pacity: of its plant here for the manufacture of ated 
ad W. C. Kelly, Charleston, W. Va., president of the 
pany, has been in Memphis during the past few days 
i Ay sad the situation and he said the plant will be en- 
tae i (7 Such extent as to make it the biggest in the coun- 
5 Pp manufa ture of this particular product. 
> pwderson-Tully Company, it is understood, is pre- 
free bore to enlarge its capacity for the manufacture 
TA NP i packages. It has been producing a few of 
lar Weal typ ore, but it is proposed to go into this particu- 
lana of th of box manufacture on a scale that will make 
; € most important producers of this product. 




















THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 











The local yard trade has expected that a rush of 
business would come with milder weather, but the 
rush has not materialized. However, a fair volume 
prevails and no doubt if the weather that character- 
ized a part of this week were continued for some 
time the yard trade would pick up immensely. Yard 
people all report a large increase in building permits, 
saying that these now justify much activity. How- 
ever, this activity has not materialized. The opinion 
of some is that a lot of prospective builders have taken 
out permits but have not yet given the contracts to 
the builders. Another reason why the permits look so 
good right now and might not mean so much as was 
expected in the way of business is that they are com- 
pared with last year’s permits. The trade will recall 
that last year at about this time the tarpenters’ strike 
prevailed in Chicago and building was at low ebb. 

The smaller yards in Chicago are reported busier 
than large yards. Sash and door people are also busy 
and will be taking in more lumber for their needs. 
Box manufacturers and crating people are also enjoy- 
ing a big volume of business. The deliveries to local 
yards from all directions are now very good and yards 
would have no difficulty in meeting a rush demand 
for lumber. 

The belief of the trade is that the present higher 
prices of building materials of all kinds will not cur- 
tail seriously the building planned for Chicago. The 
best reason for entertaining this belief is the cheap- 
ness of money; builders have no trouble in getting 
money at 5% percent, and some loans are from 60 
to 65 percent of the amount required. The business 
of the local wholesalers, which has been a bit quiet 
for a few weeks, is not much more active, but a 
stronger feeling of optimism prevails. The recovery 
of yellow pine is responsible for a better feeling with 
the dealers in woods of all kinds and the next few 
days may experience much better business. The chief 
activity with hardwoods is the demand from the fac- 
tories, especially furniture and piano factories. There 
is also a fair demand from the sash and door field. 
The distributing yards report that they have been able 
to obtain a bit better prices lately. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 6 aggregated 62,587,000 feet, against 35,301,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to May 6. 1916, amounted to 997,285,000 
feet, an increase of 317,427,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended May 6 were 34,084,000 feet, an increase of 13,137,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 1915. 
Total shipments from January 1 to May 6, 1916, were 
467,626,000 feet, 104,919,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period of 1915. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 9,561,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1915, while 
total receipts from January 1 to May 6, 1916, were 50,- 
594,000’ more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week increased 
3,370,000 as compared with the same week last year, 
while total shipments from January 1 to May 6, 1916, 
were 17,693,000 more than in the corresponding period 
of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 6 











Lumber Shingles 
ger ee a eee car er ey 62,587,000 17,664,000 
WG) Fics ors 6 wivsp 0:00 es 0:6 00b:6:b5ee 0: 8,103,000 
OROUHON; |< sia canis a siece cess 27,286,000 9,561,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 6 

Lumber Shingles 
MR a A cnpunenctote tic cece leuecs hae oecohe 997,285,000 216,379,000 
BG 6s ae bale a eNO a Oe 679,858,000 165,785,000 
PNGPCASO: o556.<008:6- 105 05 06-0 OMG RR OO 50,594,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 6 

Lumber Shingles 
PN ee oinacac dias wie. w a fore iele oie .e el score 34,084,000 10,544,000 
NE Ges kn FOR 9 a ee oe as ce oe 20,947,000 7,174,000 
SE er eee meee ~ 13,137,000 3,370,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAy 6 

Lumber Shingles 
on co ha- a 59 ssa noe WW we oe ha SS 467,626,000 140,882,000 
Ci ai ne SEM Pe 123,189,000 
SE Ee eer 104,919,000 17,693,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 5 

For the week ended May 6, 1916...........-- 1,285,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended May 10 were: 








CLASS No. Value _ 
Wnaer S000 scsn ccc eee 10 $ 6,250 
$ 1,000 and under $ 73 183,650 

5,000 and under 52 349,900 

10,000 and under 45 621,500 
25,000 and under 15 524,600 
50,000 and under 0,000 . 11 630,000 
M. Smith, 3-story apartment building. . 1 150,000 

MRR aS hatarere casieisieieie ls) s se Sie sles 207 $ 2,465,900 
Average valuation for week......----.- en 11,912 
Totals previous week.......-:+--++++- 223 2,930,130 


Totals corresponding week 1915....... 152 1,313,750 


Totals January 1 to May 10, 1916...... 3,402 42,764,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 2,670 26,885,912 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,801 30,963,650 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 970 = 36,521,395 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 2,645 25,211,592 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,533 34,888,305 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 8,343 34,597,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 3,665 87,824,935 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 3,269 19,072,050 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 3,112 22,119,575 
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Sash & Door Co. He is survived by his widow and one 
daughtei 





CALIFORNIA | 


California White Pine ] 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 

















Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING Co., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











ort Ohford 
CEDAR 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Port Orford Cedar. Our log supply is pro- 
vided by railroad and is constant. With well 
balanced stocks of both dry and green lum- 
ber on hand at all times, we can promptly 
supply your every need. 


For complete information, prices, 
etc., write the manufacturer. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 























Redwood 


Factory lumber has no equal. 
It’s wide, practically clear and 
works up with little or no 
waste. Buy it right by buy- 
ing of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy = = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection ---+ 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Northern pine continues to enjoy a good 
trade in this territory, the movement concerning all the 
items. However, higher grades are more in demand than 
the lower grade stuff. Prices are firm. One local whole- 
sale firm reports an order for 200,000 feet of No. 3 spruce. 
Tamarack is now selling well at, good prices. Most of the 
business just now is from the corporation trade. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Orders from country yards are not 
heavy at this time, as the late seeding has interfered 
with demand from farmers. In every other respect trade 
is good and confidence prevails. Factory demand is 
still strong and city building operations are heavy, call- 
ing for large quantities of lumber. The mills are just 
catching up with their spring orders, which were de- 
layed by scarcity of cars, and now are in shape to make 
prompt deliveries. Common boards have been in good 
demand, and timbers have been moving better in the 
last few weeks. Factory grades have been sold down, 
and it looks as though there would be an unusually small 
surplus of old lumber to compete with the new stock 
this summer. 


New York.—While the market is on a fairly active basis, 
sales were not heavy last week. In fact, the yards seem 
to have satisfied their present demand and are now 
awaiting other developments. Outlying yards have ex- 
perienced practically no labor troubles, and a good 
building season is looked for. Prices hold well and as 
stocks among the yards are in fair supply only, there is 
no reason for not being optimistic. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fairly brisk, but the wet 
weather in the country districts which has left the roads 
in bad shape, is blamed for the rather quiet rural con- 
ditions. Lower grades hold firm and are in comparatively 
good sale. Stocks in wholesale yards here are broken, 
and lake receipts are slow in arriving this season. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 











1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


FHtotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 








= 

















A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Fs, Portland, Oregon 





E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 


WSL TST Bah CRY WA 


BX 


PRL exh Gal Lak woud we 


Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman pices... Chicago 











North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are doing all of the 
business that is possible under the existing shortage of 
the lower grades. Many orders are being held up on 
account of the absence of desirable stock to fill out 
orders. Consumers have been more patient than usual 
and dealers expect to be able shortly to take care of 
them, lake receipts being scheduled on an extensive scale 
before another week shall have passed. The better grades 
are in good supply and more attention is being given the 
upper items than for a long time. 


—_—~ 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—Prices show further gains and while hem- 
lock has eased a little, spruce prices are right at the top 
and stocks are scarce. Export business is very strong 
and while earlier, in the year it was expected that con- 
siderable of these deals would be diverted to the domes- 
tic market, it is now seen that the demand from various 
sources exceeds by far earlier expectations. This is 
having a strong effect on local prices and wholesalers 
have no difficulty in very quickly disposing of the avail- 
able supplies. 





Boston, Mass.—The spruce market looks a little easier 
this week. While the majority of the producers see no 
reason for conceding from their base quotation of $28 
for frames, Boston rail rate, others entertain a more 
modest view. Random as well as frames have eased off a 
shade. There is still a good inquiry for 2x4-inch, but 
more sales are made at $22.50 than at $23. Some people 
also will offer a slight concession from $26 for 2x8-inch. 
The current range of quotations on other random sizes 
is as follows: 2x3, 2x5, 2x6, $21.50 to $22; 2x10, $26.50 to 
$27; 2x12, $27x50 to $28. The spruce board market is 
recovering its health, and already looks fairly rugged. 
Matched boards are firm at $25 to $27, the higher quota- 
tion being insisted on for the best, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—With the improved weather conditions there 
is a little bit more activity with white cedar, especially in 
the pole business. White cedar posts are also enjoying 
a better demand and prices remain strong. A fair 
volume of trade exists with white cedar shingles at the 
same quotations that have prevailed lately. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Post demand is growing more ac- 
tive and producers are marking up prices wherever pos- 
sible, as their new stock has cost them more money than 
usual, and the trade prospect indicates that supplies 
will all be called for within the next year. Country 
yard trade has been held back by the late spring, but is 
developing nicely now. There is a good demand for 
short poles and prices are stronger on this stock. Con- 
sumers hold off on big jobs and try to secure price 
concessions, which seem to have been made in some cases 
to encourage construction, but as a rule the market is 
held firm. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—_The hardwood situation seems to be in a 
peculiar state, as movement of most of the hardwoods is 
a bit slow and the trade seemingly is not unable to catch 
the reason. All the consuming factories of hardwoods 
are reported to be busy, yet they are not taking in the 
volume of lumber that this activity would naturally 
justify. Some say that the condition is due to the fac- 
tories being so well filled up with supplies while others 
are not, though they need it but are playing a waiting 
game. In the hardwoods oak just now appears to be 
the slowest, with birch the liveliest, item. Gum, while 
off from quotations of a few weeks ago, is steady just 
now. The northern hardwoods are in a little bit better 
position than the southern, while the trade with both 
could be better. Basswood is in good demand and maple 
is also enjoying a good movement in thicknesses of 1 to 
4 inches. With northern stocks everything dry in No. 1 
and better in inch stock and 5/4 and thicker and in No. 2 
common and better is enjoying a good trade. Most of 
the people in the trade believe that the present lull will 
be over shortly and hardwoods will soon be back to 
the activity of three or four weeks ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Consumption of hardwood is 
heavy, but as buyers generally laid in supplies some time 
ago to carry them until fresh lumber was in shipping 
condition, new business is not large. Shipments are 
brisk and northern hardwood stocks are melting away 
rapidly. There seems to be a good call for oak, and the 
demand is especially strong for flooring and interior 
finish materials. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood prices are a little weaker 
than a week ago. The greatest change is noted in gum 
which has been holding very strong owing to an un- 
usually good demand. Prices now being quoted are 
from $1 to $2.50 lower than the high point on the better 
grades and from 50 cents to $1 lower for commons. The 
weakening is attributed to the fact that many small 
mills, encouraged by the apparent strength of the gum 
market, have becn starting up and the production has 
been heavy. Demand for gum and other hardwoods has 
been very good but not enough, apparently, to move 
stock as fast as some of the mills wanted to see it 
moving. Oak flooring has been fluctuating somewhat in 
value and is quoted all the way from $2 to $5 lower than 
the highest figure of the spring. Demand for factory 
stock is not heavy, and buyers are inclined to shop 
around somewhat for prices. 


St. Louls, Mo.—Hardwood conditions continue about as 
they have been for the last two or three weeks. Gum 
is somewhat slower and there are many offers to sell dry 
stock. Oak also is in good demand and prices continue 
steady. Heavy oak timbers are having a good call. The 
mills in the South are not seeking business very eagerly 
unless they get the prices they ask. Other items on the 
list are having a fairly good sale and prices continue 
steady. 





New Orleans.—Gradual improvement continues on the 
domestic side, with the gums apparently leading other 
native woods. Mahogany is rated fairly brisk. The oaks 
have apparently dropped back a little in their relative 
position, while cottonwood has experienced a slightly 
better call. By some accounts there is a better market 
for the low grades going into box material. Stave de- 


—., 


mand from abroad is only fair, but the domestic call 
is rated comparatively brisk. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
steady, with a fairly large business under way. Some 
manufacturers say they are Selling considerabiy more 
lumber than they are producing, while others s 
are producing rather more than they are selling, Dry 
stocks, as a general rule, are not large, and, while some 
members of the trade have shown a disposition to dis. 
count future production by offering lumber for later 
shipment at some concession in prices, there igs no 
general tendency in this direction. Demand for gum ip 
all grades continues good and oak moves well in the 
higher grades. High grade cottonwood is still slow ang 
low grade oak sells only moderately. Otherwise the list 
is in healthy condition and prices are generally held at 
the same level as recently. 


Louisville, Ky.—The hardwood lumber market is very 
strong. The section affected by flood conditions severa] 
months ago has never got in shape to permit logging 
under normal conditions, and consequently some mills 
are running with barely enough logs to justify opera. 
tions, and others have been closed to wait until a suffi- 
cient accumulation of logs has been obtained to enable 
manufacturing to be done on a large scale. This means 
that it will be early in the fall before lumber made now 
will be ready for the market, and that it will be even 
longer before the supply is in keeping with the apparent 
manufacturing facilities. In the meantime consumption 
is going ahead at an enormous rate, with automobile, 
interior finish and furniture factories all using much 
stock. While they are not buying actively at present, 
as the result of heavy purchases a few months ago, their 
needs are such that_they will be in the market shortly, 
when the entire situation will necessarily respond to the 
effect of the conditions noted above. 


New York.—The market is steady so far as prices are 
concerned, but business fell away last week and this 
is, partly explained by the fact that prices have arrived 


‘at'a more normal basis. While the move was strongly 


upward, buyers feel the necessity of contracting ahead 
for their requirements and the tendency now is to await 
further developments. Low grade oak is less uniform 
in price but quartered oak is strong and there is . good 
demand for maple and birch. Chestnut and ash con- 
tinue good sellers. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood demand has fallen off 
to some extent and this is due largely to the fact that 
eastern buyers have fair stocks on hand as the result 
of the buying of a few weeks ago. Many took more 
lumber than usual on account of the embargoes pre- 
vailing. Now that traffic is opening up again the de- 
mand is likely to be quiet for a time. All industries are 
busy and a fair trade in various woods is looked for all 
through the month. Maple is still one of the leading 
sellers. 





Boston, Mass.—The tone of the hardwood market is 
decidedly firm. The inquiry is quite satisfactory. The 
call for hardwoods is pretty well distributed among the 
various lines and grades, with maple and plain oak re- 
ceiving the more attention, possibly, and quartered oak 
moving not quite so well as it ought to when everything 
else is so active. Maple in some grades and thicknesses, 
thoroughly dry, is not always easy to find just now, and 
what is offered is pretty expensive. Quotations this week 
on ones and twos, inch, are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chest- 
nut, $51 to $538; gum, $48 to $49; maple, $43 to $45; plain 
oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $90 to $91; red birch, $57 to 
$59; sap birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand continues steady and 
consumers are showing greater anxiety than heretofore 
in getting orders filled. Some lull has been noted in the 
demand for certain items, but this is considered only 
temporary and is attributed to a scarcity of the stock 
for immediate delivery. Large manufactories have had 
their representatives out scouting for desirable supplies, 
but little hope of relief is expected until lake stock is 
available. Prices continue to strengthen as the yard 
stocks continue to decrease. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been considerable recov- 
ery in the hardwood market, and some manufacturers 
and dealers report that their operations have expanded 
fully 20 percent in the last ten days, and are notably bet- 
ter than they were this time a year ago. Oak, maple and 
birch are in urgent demand from the manufacturers of 
flooring. The carriage and furniture woods are in strong 
demand. Prices all around are firm and higher on some 
lines. Mill stocks are not heavy and some lines are 
scarce. Retail yards are fairly well supplied for nearby 
needs, 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the trade believe the 
movement is not so active as it was earlier in the year, 
and some of them report an easier feeling. All unite in 
saying that the range of values remains firm, with some 
accumulations taking place at the mills. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hardwood market has held up 
remarkably well in every way. Buying by retailers and 
factories is rather brisk and prices are maintained at 
former levels. The car shortage is causing some trcuble, 
but the situation is somewhat relieved, temporarily at 
least. Mill stocks are not very large. Retail stocks are 
rather good and dealers are not buying as actively as 
formerly. The bad weather has interfered with retail 
trade, although the movement from yards to consumers 
is better. Quartered and plain oak are both moving well 
and the same is true of chestnut. Basswood is in good 
demand. Ash is quiet and other hardwoods are un- 
changed. 





Alexandria, La.—Prices on all kinds of hardwoods hold 
steady, with gum leading in demand. There are larger 
inquiries for white oak. Many mills in this district 
report an increased demand for export shipment, for 
delivery in 30 to 60 days. Box board demand and prices 
are as good as formerly. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak, firsts and seconds, in 
both plain and quartered, is good as is the demand for 
timbers of all description, but the demand for low grade 
boards is hardly in line with the other native woods, al- 
though some improvement is noted. Prices remain un- 
changed. 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—While hemlock is moving along in fair fash- 
jon, no rush prevails. Local wholesalers report that 
stocks in the North are badly broken and that the new 
cut will be in fair shipping condition by June 1. There 
jg no break in hemlock prices and taking the trade as 
a whole business is in fair volume. 


New York.—Wholesalers report less activity in the 
hemlock market last week, and while stocks at mill 
points are low there is every reason to expect a Satis- 
factory demand during the summer, the fact that busi- 
ness receded from its former activity probably accounts 
for a slight shading in prices reported from several 
sources. Boards are scarce and building schedules are 
poorly assorted. There are few retailers that have not 
been more or less affected by embargoes. Wholesalers 
argue that considering the high price of spruce there is 
every inducement to keep hemlock at top figures. 


Buffalo, N. Y-—No falling off in prices has occurred and 
the market is fairly active, with retailers everywhere 
expecting a large volume of work in the building line 
this spring. Mills have no large amount of stock on hand 
and are advising the wholesalers that they are not in 
position to make as prompt shipments as oftentimes. 
Lake stocks are expected to arrive soon and they could 
be used to advantage by the local yards. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market, which looked like 
a rather precocious infant a few weeks ago, is now be- 
coming a pretty husky youngster. The manufacturers 
of eastern hemlock are even talking about the possibil- 
ity and advisability of advancing prices. Hemlock nat- 
urally gained some advantages during the time that 
southern lumber was kept out of this territory by rail- 
road embargoes, and now that temporary resumption 
of some of the embargoes has again cut off lumber 
shipments from the South, the eastern hemlock men are 
trying to make the most of their opportunities. Good, 
dry, clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are quoted at 
$23 this week. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market shows greater 
strength perhaps than most other branches of the indus- 
try. Dealers are not able to fill orders as readily as will 
be the case when lake receipts are more plentiful. Most 
wholesalers have large blocks of stock to come down the 
lakes and their customers, excepting those who are un- 
able to hold off longer, are waiting until the lumber is 
available. Those who have not been waiting for lake 
receipts have been forced to bring stock forward by rail 
at figures much higher than those quoted on stock to be 
delivered by vessel here. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Reports are numerous that the hem- 
lock stocks have been much depleted and practically 
every yard is carrying badly broken lines. Construction 
materials are moving in greater volume than in months 
and there is an excellent demand for timbers, plank and 
boards, and at prices a trifle higher than a week ago. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The wholesale end of the market has 
been active during the last week and stocks are not as 
large as formerly. Retailers are preparing for the ex- 
pected rush. Prices are firm and inclined to advance. 
Shipments are slow because of lack of cars. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Trade in this wood is still in quite healthy 
condition, as much poplar is moving to the furniture fac- 
tories. Manufacturers are also taking a fair volume. The 
stock most in demand is inch and 2-inch common and 
thicker. Prices remain firm. 





Boston, Mass.—The poplar market is firm and demand 
is very fair. The volume of business has shown con- 
Sistent gains recently, despite the firmer attitude of the 
producers and the lack of sufficient transportation fa- 
cilities. Sales of the best yellow poplar, inch, have been 
made this week at $63. There is nothing offered in the 
ones and twos, inch, for less than $61. There is a good 
call for No. 2 common from the box manufacturers. Ex- 
port lumber firms speak about a good inquiry from their 
foreign correspondents, but say they cannot put through 
very many transactions because they cannot obtain 
shipping accommodations. 


Baltimore, Md.—Movement of poplar is materially cur- 
tailed by the freight embargoes imposed by the rail- 
roads. The range of prices, however, is fairly well main- 
tained although some mills have been accumulating 
stocks in moderate quantities. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Low grades of poplar sell pretty well 
at present, especially thick stock, which is in unusually 
good demand and in rather short supply just now. Wide 
Stock is about holding its own in price and demand. The 
Planing mills and manufacturing plants are coming into 
the market in better shape than a short time ago and 
the volume of business this month is expected to be 
ahead of a year ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The poplar market is very strong 
and there is a decided increase in the volume of the 

‘ness. Thick stocks have grown in demand. Rough 
“ : continues to move in much greater amounts than 
22 Gressed, but demand for the last named has im- 
ge considerably. Numerous inquiries are in hand 
a furniture and piano manufacturers for distant de- 
_ rie Praia box factories for nearby delivery. Prices 









lan timbus, Ohio.—One of the best features of the pop- 
gl rket is the demand for 2-inch stocks. All items 
nove well, however, and prices are maintained at former 
oe Furniture factories are good customers. Car 
SeONase 1s interfering with shipments. 


Pe erp Ky.—The demand for poplar keeps up to a 

gg volume and some increases have been re- 

ye proguneae at grades. Shipments are far in excess 

mille 1 uon and stocks are decreasing rapidly. River 
‘MS are all in operation. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
Chicago. 


oe —While the local yard trade for fir is keeping 
oa <a well not much is doing in carlot business. Sash 
: or houses are taking some of the smaller timbers 











in No. 2 clears and better, 4 by 6 to 4 by 12. Local 
wholesalers report that the fir situation is quieter, which 
is no doubt due to the lack of car material orders. How- 
ever, one order reported during the week was for 2,500,- 
000 feet for car construction purposes, which was the 
first big order for several days. Whether this order pre- 
sages railroads coming back into the market is not 
known. Reports from the mills show that they are well 
filled up with orders, chiefly with business coming from 
the western country. Demand from the warring nations 
for clear spruce still affects the trade of that wood in 
this territory. Red cedar is enjoying a fair volume of 
business, both with siding and shingles. 


Seattle, Wash.—Although the volume of new business 
placed at Pacific coast mills last week was not quite so 
great as in several weeks recently, there is no disposi- 
tion among manufacturers to believe that the market 
is materially weakening. Mills have plenty of orders on 
hand and stocks continue badly broken. The demand for 
heavy timbers for the Atlantic coast and for ship build- 
ing on the Pacific coast continues heavy. Drop siding 
and cedar siding also is in good demand with exceedingly 
light stocks on hand. Some mills are getting list and 
better for cedar of the best grades. 


Portland, Ore.—Business in fir continues active and in- 
dications are that it will continue’ to improve. The 
mills are now running steadily and cutting short all the 
logs that are dumped into the water by the several camps 
in the Columbia River district. Very few logs are ac- 
cumulating for future use as has been customary at 
this time of year in former seasons. Log values are 
steady at $7, $10 and $13 for yellow fir, with a little off 
on red and lower grade stock. Spruce logs are in strong 
demand. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Mills report demand generally good, 
having all the cutting business they can do and a good 
supply of orders ahead. Prices are about the same and 
firm, with some asking 50 cent advances on common di- 
mension and upper grades. Fir logs in the water are 
scarce and firm in value. Little is in prospect in the 
way of new logging operations owing to. inability to get 
wire rope. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some manufacturers of fir have ad- 
vanced prices within the last week in the face of the 
rather light demand, but en the whole there has been 
no change in the market. Trade is seasonable and, if 
anything, there appears to be a slight improvement in 
the volume. Apparently the softening of southern yel- 
low pine prices has had no effect on the market and 
buyers who need fir stock are taking it at the quoted 
level. The call for yard stock is somewhat better in 
parts of the territory. Spruce items are all very firm in 
price as a result of the good demand at the mills, al- 
though in this section the demand is not heavy. Red 
cedar siding is a little firmer in price as a result of 
the labor troubles at the mills, but the basis of prices 
is unchanged from that of a week ago. 


Boston, Mass.—No cargoes of lumber from the Pacific 
coast have yet arrived at Boston, although the Panama 
Canal has been open to commerce for a month. It is 
reported that some Douglas fir is now on the way here, 
but the difficulty of obtaining ocean tonnage and the 
high rates demanded handicaps the rapid development of 
this market. The west Coast lumber manufacturers, 
too, are not at all conciliatory about quoting tentative 
prices for shipments to the eastern markets, it is under- 
stood. A little is coming here by rail right along, but 
the bulk of this is high grade stuff for manufacturing 
purposes, and huge timbers for masts, spars and other 
shipbuilding lumber required chiefly at the Maine coast 
wooden shipyards. Actual computation shows that the 
amount of Douglas fir in wholesale hands here the first 
of the current week was only a scant 800,000 feet. The 
prices obtained for this lumber are about as high as the 
schedule of southern pine quotations, and affords a good 
profit for the sellers above their carrying charges. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Western pine is doing quite well in this ter- 
ritory, both in shop and yard stocks. A scarcity of 12- 
inch boards is reported. Prices are well maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Inland Empire mills are getting all 
the business they can take care of even by using the 
new cut and the market is in a strong condition. Com- 
mons are particularly hard to get as none of the mills 
has a really good stock for shipment. The new cut 
has been discounted by the heavy demand that has 
come from the country generally. In the Kansas City 
territory there is a very satisfactory yard demand right 
along. The call for box shooks has held up particu- 
larly well even though it is rather late in the season for 
big contracts. Factories also are buying in seasonable 
volume. Demand at the mills has been so strong that 
the new cut has been shipped almost before it was 
ready. The call for California pine of all kinds con- 
tinues good and prices throughout the list are very 
firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yards handling California pine re- 
port that stocks are considerably broken on the Coast 
and that it will be about two months before the mills 
will be in position to ship freely. This situation, coupled 
with a large number of orders on hand, enables the mills 
to hold lumber at an advance over recent prices. Yard 
trade here is fully as good as a year ago, though held 
back by poor weather. 


Boston, Mass.—The local market for western white 
pine is very firm. Demand is quite satisfactory, and the 
call for the medium and low grades is particularly 
good. The wholesale firms speak of considerable diffi- 
culty in getting the lumber they sell forwarded as 
promptly as their customers desire. Buyers seem so 
anxious about securing quick delivery of lots urgently 
required to keep their stocks in efficient condition that 
they have no time to shop around for concessions, even 
if the sellers were willing or even in a position to be at 
all conciliatory. Quotations on well manufactured, care- 
fully graded western white pine are firmly maintained on 
the basis of values quoted last week. 


The only popular-priced 
first-class hotel in 


Room without bath 





HOTEL SUTTE 


San Francisco 
RATES REDUCED 


$1.00 per day and up 
Room with private bath $1.50 per day and up 


Direct street car service from all depots or take Blue Universal Bus 
or Brown Taxicab at our expense. 


Management, W.B. Kellogg. 





Corner Sutter and 
Kearny Streets 


























as they are. 


| Davenport 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 


Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 
The Meeting Place for the 


Business Interests of the 


Hotel 


Inland Empire. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


Broadway at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 





Rooms with Adjoining Bath $1.50 uP 
Rooms with Private Bath.. $2.00 »P 


10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


Broadway cars from 
Grand Central 
Hotel 


7th Avenue Cars 


from 
Penn’a Station 


Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 


. $4.00 »P 








HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotei Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That: 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, ycur credit Joss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,560,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


<< ee 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The and Saw 


Crack Preventer 


has attracted the attention of Millmen and Filers every- 
\ where because by its use saws hold their tension longer 





and positively will not crack. Let us send you one on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Put it to the test and you'll see first hand how it protects 
and increases the efficiency of your saws. 


Write us for full particulars now. 


BEGG MFG. COMPANY 


630 Julia Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Your Business Representative 


must bear the cold, critical scrutiny of a busy man. Ifa 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent in as your represent- 
ative, you have submitted to his attention a card that will 
command his admiration, compel his acknowledgement that 
a man of quality waits for an audience, and create an im- 
pression that the man who sent in that card is worth seeing 
and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


stands out as the one great card improvement of the century, 
The marvel of it is that when the cards are detached all edges 
are absolutely smooth. Your cards are always together, always 
clean, unmarred, perfectly flat, and 
elegant You cannot appreciate 
their uniqueness without 
actually seeing them. 
Send for a 
sample 
book today 
and detach 
them one 
by one. 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 


& 








Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 


T E , ° S berman Poet”, including ‘Today’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood business remains good, with the 
yard trade in Chicago reported as picking up consider- 
ably. A good volume of business is going east and the 
demand from the trade that uses redwood is healthy. 
Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is fairly 
firm, with considerable inquiry for large dimension stuff. 
The house building and small trade demand is not par- 
ticularly active in California at present. Rain is needed 
to stimulate the country trade. Eastern rail shipments 
of dry stuff are keeping up well and the outlook is en- 
couraging for an increase over last year’s business. The 
export situation is unchanged with insufficient transpor- 
tation facilities to keep pace with the orders on hand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been an advance on red- 
wood siding and moldings owing to the unusually good 
demand to the east. Siding is quoted 50 cents higher 
and there has been an advance of two points on mold- 
ings. The mills report more business than they can 
take care of handily. Trade in this territory is sea- 
sonable and if any more orders came in dealers would 
find difficulty in placing them. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were very much 
less than in the week previous, the principal decrease be- 
ing in rovgh, low grade lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$25.50 to $26.75; No. 2, $28.25 to $24; No. 3, $20 to $20.50; 
4/4 edge box, $17 to $18; 4/4 edge culls, $14.75 to $15.50; 
4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.25. Six-inch box, $18.50. 
No. 1, 8-inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 3, $22.50 to $238.50; 
box, $19.25 to $20.25; culls and red heart, $16.25 to $17. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $31.50 to $32.50; No. 3, $23.50 to 
$24.50; box, $20.50 to $21.25; culls and red heart, $17.50 
to $18.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35 to $36; No. 3, $26 
to $26.50; box, $21.50 to $22; culls and red heart, $18.75 
to $19.75. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $29; No. 2, $25.50 to $26; box, 
$18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30; box, $18.50; No. 
1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $20; 
box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.25. No. 1, 138/16-inch rift 
flooring, $40; No. 2, $35. No. 1, 138/16-inch flooring, 
$25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.75 to $25.75; No. 3, $20.50 to 
$21.50; No. 4, $16 to $17. No. 1, 34-inch ceiling, $16.75 to 
$17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14; No. 4, 
$10.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18 to $18.50; No. 2, $17 
to $17.50; No. 3, $14 to $15; No. 4, $11.25 to $11.75. No. 
1, 18/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $25.75 to 
$26.50; No. 3, $22 to $23. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip parti- 
tion, $23 to $23.50. Six-inch roofers, $18.25 to $19.50; 8- 
inch, $19.50 to $20.50; 10-inch, $21.25 to $22; 12-inch, $22. 
Factory flooring, $22 to $24; lath, $3; 4/4 log run gum, 
$15.50; 2-inch box heart, $23 to $24. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some wholesalers report that marked 
quiet prevails and a set-back in the movement is in 
evidence, while others qualify these statements by say- 
ing that only certain features show a shading, and that 
for the most part the business evidences’ sustained 
strength. The shading, according to the more optimistic 
members, is in two-quarter, three-quarter and other sizes 
of short length framing, large quantities of -which have 
been rushed to this market of late, and are in 
liberal supply as a consequence. Ideas of the millmen 
as to quotations have undergone no revision, and con- 
cessions are not being offered. .Box grades hold very 
firm and are in excellent request, with prices firm and 
tending even to a higher level. 


Boston, Mass.—The market here for North Carolina 
pine has been slowed up by the resumption of railroad 
embargoes. There is no difficulty in getting $22 for 6- 
inch roofers, and $23 for 8-inch roofers. If the embargo 
is enforced for a very long period it is likely that roofer 
quotations will go up, as retail stocks here are not suf- 
ficiently built up very long to withstand the vigorous 
demands of the house builders. Partition is quiet, but 
the quotation remains steady at. $30.50 for No. 1, 13/16x 
3%-inch. Rough edge is steady at $31 to $31.50 for 4/4. 


New York.—While the box factories are busy and good 
inquiries are sent out, the general demand is less satis- 
factory than it was two weeks ago, although this week 
has opened up under more favorable auspices. Yards 
are fairly well supplied but the market is looking for a 
big trade this summer. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The tone of the market is not quite so 
strong as it has been and roofers have lately shown some 
weakening. This is said to be due to some of the ship- 
pers having taken on orders for New England business 
which they are unable to ship, on account of embargoes 
and railroad congestion. The stock has had to be 
marketed elsewhere and it is now being disposed of in 
this market. Retailers feel that the market is likely 
to go lower still and are holding off purchases. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The situation in local markets with yellow 
pine this week is more cheerful. Local trade believes 
that there is a strong disposition to stop offering lower 
quotations and believes that yellow pine will shortly get 
back to the level of a little while ago. This feeling is no 
doubt due to a belief that there will be a curtailment in 
production in the South, giving the market more stabil- 
ity. While railroad demand is not of consequence just 
now there is an improvement in the demand from the 
factories and for special building. The yard trade in 
Chicago is more active, while the country yard trade re- 
mains quiet. The latter condition is no doubt due to the 
absorption of farmers in the field. The movement con- 
cerns mostly No. 1 dimension, No. 2 common boards, 6- 
and 8-inch No. 2 shiplap. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The southern yellow pine market has 
shown marked improvement for the week. Curtail- 
ment by many of the largest of the manufacturers has 
resulted in a check to the downward trend of prices and 


ee, 


several of the bigger concerns have advanced thejp 
prices the last few days. The general market, however 
is where it was a week ago except that the ‘endency 
is upward instead of downward as was the cuce then 
There still are many transit cars, but the num 
rapidly decreasing and the general sentiment is that 
prices are as low as they will go. The demand is about 
what it was a week ago. In the country the farmers 
are not paying attention to building and the demand jg 
largely from the towns and cities. Railway buying holds 
up well and there ‘is a good call for timbers, a fact 
which has had much to do with stopping the downwarg 
trend of prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation is better than 
it was, but there is room for improvement.  ountry 
yards are placing their orders more liberally than they 
have been doing. Miils are well supplied with orders, 
Railroads also are doing considerably more business than 
they have and prospects from this source are more en- 
couraging, owing to the high prices of steel and the diffi. 
culty in securing shipments. Many orders for steel equip- 
ment have been canceled in consequence and railroads 
are turning toward wood. Prices, as a rule, hold good 
although there is a tendency toward weaker prices from 
some sources. The weakening is particularly noticeable 
in yard items. 


New Orleans, La.—While the statistics are still slightly 
unfavorable, by comparison with recent weeks,. market 
comment continues optimistic in the-main. Volume of 
unfilled orders has registered no serious or significant 
decline, but the growth of demand apparently has not 
quite kept pace with the increase of production, a con- 
dition that according to the general belief will be cor- 
rected speedily at both ends—by increased building 
activities as the weather improves and settles, and by 
some curtailment of output by manufacturers who make 
a scientific study of their business. Call for timbers 
remains brisk. Demand for yard stock is by some 
accounts improving, but not so rapidly as had been hoped, 
Railways and car companies continue to place orders, 
The recent weakening of prices has not been wholly 
overcome, but it is insisted that the concessions were 
neither general nor extensive. On the exportyside, fair 
demand from the other Americas is reported but ship- 
ments are seriously restricted by scarcity of shipping. 
European demand seems to be quiet, though good-sized 
shipments on earlier orders are made, it is said, by 
chartered vessels from the other Gulf ports. 


New York.—Prices are unchanged but the demand was 
badly interfered with last week owing to strikes not 
only in the building trade but among the harbor boat- 
men. This together with continued embargo has made 
it difficult to put buyers in a receptive mood. There is 
a large amount of work in prospect and a strong in- 
clination among wholesalers and manufacturers to hold 
to higher quotations which are considered fair and rea- 
sonable under all circumstances. Flooring is strong 
in price and demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some weakening of prices has lately 
occurred, but the larger mills have many orders on hand 
and say that these cannot be shipped promptly because 
of a shortage of cars. Consequently these mills hold 
prices at a firm level. Building is on a fairly good scale 
but hardly up to the proportions of last year, which is 
accounted for by the cool weather and prevailing rains. 


Boston, Mass.—Claims by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
that lumber shipments from the South for the New 
Haven railroad lines are accumulating faster than the 
New Haven can clear the tears away has induced the 
Eastern Embargo Conference to resume the embargo, 
in part, on these two railroad systems. This develop- 
ment has of course interfered considerably with the cur- 
rent trading. in southern pine. No. 2 common, 1xé-inch, 
is offered at $22.50, and 1x8-inch at $23.50. B and better 
partition, %x8%4-inch, is offered at $29 to $30. Where 
the lesser price is quoted it is not always certain that 
the stock will be the full %-inch thickness. Flooring 
quotations are: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; B, $37 to 
$39; C, $31 to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, $28.50 to 
$29.50. Quotations on longleaf dimension are very firm 
and the inquiry is good. ‘ 


Baltimore, Md.—While holdings of Georgia pine are 
fairly large and especially heavy, timbers have been 
brought in with sufficient freedom to give at times an 
idea of very liberal accumulations, this being done be- 
cause of the uncertainty in making shipments. Orders 
have come in freely enough to insure a distribution of 
the output of the mills, and prices are as firm as ever. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Less trouble is experienced witli the 
transportation problem, but there has not been the ex- 
pected quickening of the demand and prices on some 
lines are disposed to soften. Demand from contracting 
builders is picking up, and there is a satisfactory local 
distribution, but the wider movement and the eastern 
and export trade is what is complained of most. 





CYPRESS 





New Orleans, La.—Demand is of about the same Vol- 
ume and character and shipments seem very little inter- 
rupted by car shortage. The brisker trade expected to 
follow spring buying activities in retail territory has not 
yet materialized, but the bookings aggregate a good Vvol- 
ume and little complaint is heard from the mill folks. 
Mixed car trade continues to lead by a good majority. 
Prices are firm as they were. 


Chicago.—Cypress trade remains about normal, although 
some report that it is a little more quiet than last week. 
A scarcity of stocks is one of the reasons that business 
is not larger, as the trade can not furnish all the items 
desired. There is a good demand for shop cypress grades 
in all thicknesses, while 3-inch firsts and seconds are 
wanted. The mixed car order business continues in fail 
volume. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress business is better than most 
of the dealers expected for May, which is a “betwixt 
and between’? month so far as trade is concerned as 4 
rule. Prices are very firm and none of the mills is 
willing to make any concession in price with the out- 
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as 
Jook so ‘avorable. The mills all report all the orders 
they care to look after at this time and they also say 
there is plenty of business in sight. In this section the 


yard demand is particularly satisfactory; factory call, 
nowever, is not large. 


$t, Louis, Mo.—There is a continued good call for all 
items of cypress and the volume of business is excellent. 
The railroads are buying more cypress than usual and 
the country yards are. also coming in freely with orders. 
In fact’ the mills are getting more orders than they really 
want. Inquiries are especially good and prices continue 
firm. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no fault to find with the mar- 
ket for cypress here. All the complaint is with trans- 
portation facilities. The demand is excellent and prices 
are very firm. The railroad embargoes and the lack of 
ocean tonnage, however, makes a lot of trouble for the 
sellers and buyers alike. The bulk of the cypregs moved 
through this market is sold under the old grading rules, 
as the local dealers do not exactly understand nor do 
they approve of the new grading rules recently adopted 
in the South, particularly by the Louisiana mills. Quo- 
tations on firsts and seconds are: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $56 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, 





$63 to $66. Number 1 shop is selling on the following 
basis: 4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $86 to $3%; 8/4, $38.75 
to $39.75. { 


5 

Baltimore, Md.—Activity in building has hardly been 
up to expectations and demand for cypress has lagged as 
a consequence. However, southern cypress has been very 
firm, and not the slightest sign of an easing off is to be 
noticed. With regard to South Carolina cypress wide 
variations in the returns are frequent. 


New York.—Trade is satisfactory and prices are strong. 
There are a few weak spots, but the yard demand is 
considerably better than it was and wholesalers report a 
better run of straight car inquiries. Small mill plants 
are buying better and the aggregate of this business 
shows up well. 


Cincinnati, Qhio.—Improvement in the cypress market 
is steady, both as to the volume of the movement of 
practically all kinds of lumber and in the trend of prices, 
which have changed from steady to higher, as much as 
$1.50 on some stocks. This is said to be due to the much 
expanded retail buying, the increase in the demand from 
the house builders and to a heavy movement of stocks 
to the country distributers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for cypress 
stocks. Business is on a good plane and the tone of the 
market is satisfactory. Prices are steady, but no ad- 
vances have been recorded, even in the face of better 
buying. Shipments are interfered with by lack of cars. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—The strike situation in the West has caused 
an increase in red cedar quotations in this territory, stars 
now being offered at $2.72, Chicago basis, and clears at 
$3.26, which is 5 cents above last week’s quotations on 
both grades. Reports from the West are that many of 
the shingle mills are closed and that the operators are 
playing the role of ‘watchful waiting.” No serious 
strike outbreak has accurred. The quotations this week 
on white cedars are $2.80 for extras, Chicago basis, and 
$2.40 for standards—a lower quotation on extras than 
last week. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Single car orders are coming in 
nice shape, and while there is nothing heavy about the 
business, it is showing encouraging growth. The mills 
appear to be in better shape and the railroads have been 
able to get shipments through in a reasonable time, which 
has encouraged mill buying. Prices are steady but not 
expected to advance under the present conditions. 


Seattle, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market is uncer- 
tain. Owing to the strike of shingle weavers it is be- 
lieved prices will advance. The market has firmed con- 
siderably in the last few days and more orders have 
been placed. It is believed many of the large shingle 
buyers of the East and middle West have been protect- 
ing themselves by coming into the market heavily in the 
last few days. Stocks at the mills and in transit are 
known to be shorter than at any time in the last several 
years and should the strike continue the sentiment seems 
to be that prices will advance rapidly. Clears are quoted 
at $2 and stars at $1.60. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices are reported 


firm, Eastern demand is generally fair. Prospects of 

widespread labor troubles over increased wage demands 

i stiffened the market. Local mills, however, are open 
ps. 


Shingle logs are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Strikes at several of the big Coast 
mills have caused a firmer trend to the red cedar shingle 
eeeet. Clears are especially scarce. Shingle men note 
i there is a tendency all over the country to increase 

€ sales of the better grades of shingles and naturally 
ann it is being felt in the supply of clears. There 
; og een enough demand all spring to take care of all 

e premium brands that the mills furnished. The prices 
ss are $1.60 for stars and $2 for clears, Coast basis, 
but the mills are asking more for small lots. Manu- 





ges rs of cypress lath have reduced the quantity of 

ole ‘ath that they will furnish to any one buyer be- 

po .< of the continued shortage of stock in that item. 
an are very strong in price. 

ao R Orleans.—Active call continues for cypress 

ae ese lath and there is no accumulation at the 

gle ingle stocks are low and broken, #s has been 


car ae for several months and lath are sold on mixed- 
ar orders only. No price changes are reported. 


oe Mass.—The shingle market continues to add 
ralipenie The starting up of spring building has induced 
eae oF bee to place some: heavy orders, and the vol- 


cnn isiness is decidediy healthy. The best brands 
that aes oly firm at $3.60 and present indications are 
__°-09 May be quoted by the end of the week. White 


cCeda n ’ 

The Porvicns cannot be found for less than’ $3.20 or $3.30. 

ae ser clears show a rather wide range in quota- 

$2.40. Red some fairly satisfactory shingles offered at 

offerin c cedar shingles are very firm in price and the 
"SS are light. For the best makes. the quotation 








WHEN EQUIPPED- WITH FEDERAL MOTOR 
TRUCKS because these trucks bring lower costs, 
better service, and increased business. 


THEY WILL NOTICE YOUR ABILITY to take 
care of business in many places they had never 
dreamed were possible to reach. 


THEY WILL APPRECIATE THE PROMPT SER- 
VICE, THE QUICK DELIVERIES and large ton- 
nage that your transportation department handles. 








Your Transportation Department 
will be Respected by Customers and Competitors 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1%, 2 and 3% Ton Worm Drive Motor Trucks 


FOR INSTANCE — averaging 50.86 miles and de- 
livering 19,858 pounds of material each day during 
February, 114 Ton Federal Truck No. 3225 earned 
for itself the respect and admiration of all its com- 
petitors, and enthusiastic praise from its owners. 


WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU INTERESTING 
DATA concerning Federal Trucks in the lumber 
business. We also publish “Traffic News” a magazine 
on transportation which we will be glad to send you 
upon request. 
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buildings go to pieces. 


(oe 


FON WHICH BUILDING Sy 
AN YoU MAKE A PROFIT 


In which are your products being used? 


WHY NOT BOTH?—Because many people who build permanently ™ 
are afraid of repair expense if wood is used. 


They have seen wooden 


They have been shown that steel, concrete, brick 
“ and stone are unaffected by the same conditions which destroy timbers. They 
“= want to build cheaply (of course) but they want to be sure that there will be no 
mee’ REBUILDING. Many of you lumbermen appear to agree with them. You use 
Y steel and concrete for your own buildings. The example does not boost the use of lumber. 


THAT’S ALL WRONG.—Lumber, PROPERLY TREATED—WILL last. No 






better, cheaper, or more lasting material can be used for most structural purposes. 


And 


there is an extra good treatment that can be used very cheaply on any kind of work, 











anywhere. 


t boosts your business. 


You should at least know about 


It gets lumber used where steel or concrete would otherwise go. 


REEVES Wood PRESERVER 


nd it makes that lumber give permanent, satisfactory service. 





















3 : MANUFACTURERS:—It will pay you to set 
¥, an example by using it on your buildings, platforms, 
wa.v wharfs, barges,etc. It will pay for itself in added 


Af. service with a good profit saved besides. 


DEALERS:—You can sell Reeves Wood Pre- 
server at a good profit wherever you sell lumber 
for permanent work, It willhelp you to compete 
with other materials, and. pay you a profit 


as well. 


Write for yours today. 


LUMBERMAN:—When you RECOMMEND, 


USE, or SELL Reeves Wood Preserver you directly 


boost the use and sale of lumber. And you makea 

Profit EITHER WAY, at the same time. : 
Whether you are a user or seller of lum- , 

ber you will be interested in our sample testing 3 


outfit and booklet which will be sent free 44 


for the asking. 


The Reeves Company 


MFRS., NEW ORLEANS 








‘The Greatest Possible 
Service Per Dollar.”’ 
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hovers around $4. The lath market is fairly firm and 
demand is about what it ought to be at this season. For 
154-inch lath the regular price now is $4.25, and “1%- 
inch lath are pretty firm at $4. The inquiry for furring 


is fair, but it is not so good as it probably will be a 
few weeks hence. The result is that most people quote 
$22 for 2-inch furring and $21 for 3-inch, but do not 


always insist on this price with a get-it-or-die manner. 
The production of spruce clapboards is barely sufficient 
for the demands of the consumers, and the sellers hold 
their prices firm at $54 for extras and $52 for clears. 
Fair makes of red cedar clapboards, rebutted and re- 
dressed, are offered at $20 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shingle demand is steady and the sup- 
ply here is small, making a rather larger demand for 
transit cars than usual], with no stock of this kind avail- 
able. Prices are unchanged in red cedars, but a firm 
market is expected, as the demand is likely to be large 
this spring, while receipts likely will be slow in com- 
ing by lake. Lath are in about the usual spring demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The retail distribution of shingles 
and lath has been of good volume, with cypress leading 
in amount of sales. There has been more inquiry for 
red cedar, but stocks here are abnormally low and prices 
are exceedingly firm, although in some sections supplies 
are said to be better than they have been. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The movement of both shingles and 
lath is gradually increasing as the building season ad- 
vances. Retail stocks of cypress shingles are not large 
and dealers are placing orders for immediate shipment. 
Prices are firm and every change is toward higher levels. 
Cedar shingles arrive in larger quantities. Lath trade 
is good and prices show considerable firmness. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating lum- 
ber is firm. The demand is very good. Offerings, of 
course, are more abundant than they were a few weeks 
ago, but the inquiry also is developing. A millman with 
some really dry packing lumber on hand and ready for 
shipment enjoys the same advantageous position as a 
person with money in the bank. The only complaint 
heard is about transportation difficulties. Tonnage for 
earrying box boards and shooks from Coast mills to Bos- 
ton, Long Island Sound ports and New York is very 
scarce and costly, while the New England railroads, es- 
pecially the lines in southern New England, show an an- 
noying disposition to restrict shipments of lumber. 
Shooks, however, are specifically excepted from the lum- 
ber embargoes to certain points where big industries 
must have packing lumber in order to operate their busi- 
nesses. The quotation on really dry pine box boards, 
round edge, inch, is now $21 in carload lots. Round edge 
spruce box boards, inch, will bring $20 by the carload if 
really dry and well manufactured. The best pine shooks, 
13/16-inch, are firm at $28. 





COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—A year ago all kinds of cooperage stock was 
dull and buyers scarce—exactly opposite to present con- 
ditions, sellers now being hard to find and the small 
offerings quickly being taken at good prices. However, 
the demand for barrels and tierces is moderate and sales 
on account of severe competition are made at a loss. 
The use of second hand whisky barrels for the alcohol 
trade has raised the prices and many distilleries of 
whisky are now bcing remodeled for the growing demand 
for alcohol for export. No improvement is noted in the 
sale of whisky or beer barrels and many former large 
manufacturers of beer staves and heading have quit 
the business. Oil stave mills are busy filling contracts 
made for this and next month’s delivery. Expected im- 
provement in the demand for tierces may not be as great 
as expected, for many hog shippers have been selling 
freely on account of the poor quality of corn. Greater 
demand for gum sirup staves and heading has been noted 
and some large contracts have been made, although 
prices remain steady. Slack staves continue in good de- 
mand, but lower prices and free offerings are expected 
in June. Flour mills are still using bags for most of their 
output. Circled basswood, 17%- and 19%-inch, is steady 
and sufficient to supply the demand. Coiled elm hoops 
are likely soon to rule at lower prices. No. 2 and M. R. 
fruit staves are slower than usual at this season on ac- 
count of surplus stocks carried over. Ash butter tub 
staves and heading show a slight change, but are ex- 
pected to decline next month. Racked ash hoops are 
offered in excess of the demand and former low prices 
still rule, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 












Southern elm flour stavesS..........cecece0e 9.00 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 15 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, of See ee ae 07 to .07% 
No. , 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

- RSENS ER EOD SESH EOS 00 2005s d00 6500060608 -06% to -07 
Cirelea white oak, vil heading, per set...... -26 «to +27 
WO. 1, BEU-IMEM SOM BURVSB. 0.0. cccccccacece 4 to 9.00 
ee eee 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 5.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........4.. .50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
SRE, | Nw oo 8 Sore 64. o en eae 565 000440 -55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, ven eee -30 to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels. .< .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels. .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Four patent and fcur wire hoop barrels.. 45 
BOI BOrrela, S-oeP. . ov ccccccccccvecses 37 to -38 
No. i white ash butter tub staves..... - 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M...........0+- 5.50 
ree re 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.........eeseee0e 88.00 to 89.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M...........e006 37.00 to 38.00 
ee ee Es wns c eb sane seswan en cement -24 24% 
i ME. vices ss on0.0 060.0 ue 50s 0esie weve eae No demand 
Hickory box eneee WOOT TT TTT ier ee 11.00 to 11.50 
CE. 5 issn wis via'k e Swoe bbe S el oo» sone eas 1.30 to 1.50 
Pork barrels. ee ee eT tT eee 05 
PTE GETTER, BOR sc oc ecwicscvvevcsncctvccove 85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A quiet period prevails at the slack 
cooperage shops, which generally report that sales to 
date this year are below those of a year ago. Millers 
also say there is little doing in flour. Stocks are not 
quite as strong in price as two months ago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to acco mpany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday: morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘oo Late to Classify. 











You Can Get It 


~ advertising in the ‘Wanted and For Sale” department 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Good results in quick time, 
at small cost. If you want a situation or an employee, 
lumber, shingle, timber or timberlands, new or second hand 
machinery, railway equipment of all kinds, or anything you 
may need— 


An advertisement in the “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment would bring you in touch with the very people who 
would be interested. 


As a salesman, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes every- 
where. Each week the eyes of the lumber world read these 
classified advertisements. and it makes no difference what 
you have for sale, you can find no better medium for reach- 
ing the lumber world and its, associated industries than the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment attracts the attention of our readers each week because 
of the large number and constantly changing variety of ad- 
vertisements published. It is of exceptional merit in bring- 
ing buyers and sellers together. 


Advertise in bans Classified eet of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—-SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
1 Hoyt 9 in. Matcher. , 
1 Boss 30 in. Sizer, No. 1900. 
1 Steel Tank, 6% ft. diameter x 25 ft. 2 in. long. 
1 Steam Dog. 
mF. Block Giddings & Lewis Carriage, with Steam Set 
Yorks. 
1 Allis Horizontal Resaw, 6 ft. 
1 14x21 Clark Engine. 
Any or all above machinery at a price that will move it. 
THE RAINE-ANDREWS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Evenwood, W. Va. 


30,000,000 FT. BOXED L. L. 

Yellow pine timber in first class condition, on R. R., 
$3. _ per M. 

. M. HARVARD, 919 Maison Blanche, New Orleans, La. 


NO CRACKS IN BAND SAWS 
And 10% more lumber. Quickly applied, positively no 
change in fitting. Directions and tool prepaid $5.00. Your 
money back if not ans ig Send for reference. 
. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


ZELNICKER’S APRIL BARGAIN BULLETIN. 
Send for it before buying or a rails, equipment, ye 

chinery etc. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS 
Chicago office 423 First National Bank. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books 
as a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you 
have not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 














ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED—YARD MANAGERS. 

We have several good openings first-class yard managers 
in western North Dakota. The place where they do things. 
Fine opportunity for the man who is aggressive and up-to- 
date. Apply with references. 

ROGERS LUMBER COMPANY, 
705 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT AND 
Reliable office man and salesman by a well rated southern 
wholesale concern handling both hardwood and pine. Prefer 
young man having had experience in wholesale office, who 
has saved some money and wants mignon f for advance- 
ment. Must be able to invest $3,000 or more in company’s 
stock. Opportunity for advancement in proportion to ability. 
Address “T. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR MICHIGAN 
Double band saw-mill and logging operation, lath, cedar, 
ties, etc., in connection; also logging raifroad and general 
store. Large salary to competent man able to handle whole 
operation (not including selling) at right cost and produce 
first-class results. 

Address “T. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber stenographer. Must be quick and accurate in figures. 
Also energetic worker. Apply at once, giving experience, 
references and salary expected. CASCADE LUMBER CO, 
North Yakima. Wash. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 
72 pages of tables outa —— of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—10 to 12x20—40. Weight 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- 











five cents a copy, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
With yellow pine experience, capable of selling by mail and 


personal solicitation, buying when necessary, and 
knowledge of grades to inspect such rejects as mig 
up and to adjust same. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Give full information in first letter as to experience, 
age, = references. 

ress ic 


with 
ht come 


S. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—INVOICE AND ORDER CLERK 

In sash and door office. Experienced in figuring lists gq 
discounts. Address of apply THE FOSTER-MUNGER i 
1404 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Ills. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TIMBER LAND MAN 
Who understands land books and conveyancing, to go South 
with large lumber concern, State age, full list of positions 
held, with names and addresses of past employers, and salary 
wanted. Address “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER 
One who is experienced in the lumber business. 
PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER CO, Ltd. 
Prince Albert, Sask., Canada, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS PHYSICIAN aT 
Barnwell, S. C. One. big | hospital experience preferred. 
Address . 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED—A YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Having good sawmill connections, to buy lumber of us on 
commission. Address “T, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
In retail lumber and builders’ supply yard to take orders and 
figure estimates, State age, references and salary desired, 
Address “T, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A GOOD PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
Who is able to file band saws. 
Address “T, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Hustling yard foreman in large Indiana City. 
lumber and be able to handle men. State 
experience and salary, desired. 
Address “T, 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











Must know 
n own writing 





SECOND MAN WANTED. 

Young man with some experience for position as second 
man in western South Dakota lumber yard. Salary $50 per 
month to start with opportunity for advancement. State 
age, nationality, experience, how soon you could come, and 
give references and full particulars in first letter. 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER CO., Winner, S. D. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED FOR CHICAGO 
Sash and door factory with experience on plans; also man to 
bill from plans to a 

ddress . 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO re 
From plans and sell millwork in Ohi 
Address “>, 82,” care AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











GOOD POSITION FOR BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man poet offered by lumber company in upper 
Michigan. ed not have knowledge of lumber business, but 
must be good bookkeeper and able to handle typewriter. Ref- 
erences as to character and -_ required. Address 

X 97, Trout Lake, Mich. 


WANTED-—IN WESTERN TENNESSEE 
Millwork cost accounting clerk. Must be familiar with blue 
prints and details. We operate system installed by Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau, of Chicago... In replying give 
references, experience and state salary wanted. 

Address “S. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Young man stenographer, bookkeeper and collector. Must be 
good eee ee energetic and have correct habits. Address in 
own oe giving ee references and salary 
expected . BOX 338, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Sash, doors and millwork, mostly country lists. Permanent. 
Address or agels CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY COM 
PANY, 1404 West Thirty-seventh Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—A YARD MANAGER FOR 
Eastern Washington. State experience and salary desired in 
first letter. Address “P. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Ectopee of Organization and Business Developments,” 
by R. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the 
LN fly organization, reorganization and management of 
business corporations, with special reference to approved 
plans and procedure, for p - financing of modern business 
enterprises. Morocco, $2.7 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















Chicago. 





WANTED-—FOR SINGLE & DOUBLE BAND MILLS 
Competent sawyers, right- and left-hand Clark mills, block 
setters, edgermen and trimmermen. Address, giving ag¢, 
references and experience, 
32H 53, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
[es 


WANTED-—ENGINEER FOR SHAY 
Geared locomotives. Must be reliable. Address, giving refer: 
ences. “T, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
eam 


WANTED—MEN. 
A sawyer, setter, carriage rider, turndown man, trimmer 
man, edger man, ge a saw man. References required. 
Mill ’ going on double s 
THE MUNISING ‘COMPANY, Munising, Michigan. 
recast 0° 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER TO RUN 4 
Timber Band Saw, also Circular Rip Saw in lumber ya 
at Detroit, Mich. Answer fully, giving age, experienc 
reference and salary, expected. 
Address “S§. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ae cd 














WANTED—MACHINIST FOR REPAIRS 
On Shay geared locomotives. Must have experience. 





dress, giving references, ‘“T. 62,” care AMBRICAN LUMBE 
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